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Moore Hits..Fewer Cripples.. 


With Super-X Short Shot String 


This Tells the Story! 


ORDINARY LOAD—60 YARDS 





17 FEET 
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RED PELLETS—THOSE 
THAT CAN HIT THE BIRD 


ORDINARY LOAD... This ordinary 
heavy duck load of 344-1%-4 Chilled gave 
only 42 pellets that had a mathematical 
chance of hitting the moving target at 60 
yards. The duck fying 60 miles an hour or 
88 feet a second, flew out of the 17-foot 
/ong shot string by moving 15 inches. The 
duck then moved an additional 10 inches 
in the 24/1000 of asecond required forthe 
lagging Jong shot string to pass the target. 
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SUPER-X LOAD—60 YARDS 
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RED PELLETS—THOSE 
THAT CAN HIT THE BIRD 


SUPER-X LOAD...This Super-X 
load with an identical shot charge 
of 1% ounces 4 Chilled gave 76 
pellets that had a mathematical 
chance of hitting the target under 
the same conditions as those pic- 
tured at the left,an advantage of 34 
pellets, or 81% greater effective den- 
sity, in favor of Super-X. Note that 
while the duck was moving only 
15 inches, aii the pellets of the 11- 
footSuper-X Short Shot String had 
passed through or beyond the tar- 
get in 15/1000 of a second. 


—=——— DIRECTION OF SHOT CHARGE ——me 


FREE! 
THRILLING 
STORIES OF 

SUPER-X 

Western Cartridge 
Company, Dept. J-221, 
East Alton, Illinois 


Send me your new booklet 
describing actual experi- 
ences with Super-X on game, from quail 
to geese, with hints on blinds, decoys, etc. 


Western Cartridge Company 
Dept. J-221, East Alton, 
Illinois 


TIC I 


LONG RANGE... SHORT SHOT STRING 


81% Greater Effective Density! 
96% More Effective Power! 


Actual tests on Mallards in Illinois River 
shooting proved to the manufacturers of 
Super-X that it requires 5 pellets of Number 
4 Chilled for a clean, quick kill on an old 
drake at 60 yards. Super-X with its Short 
Shot String was designed for the specific 

urpose of putting those necessary 5 pellets 
into the moving target. Make these compar- 
isons of Super-X with an ordinary heavy 
duck load, based on reproductions of the 
actual shot strings by Western’s patented 
Flightometer—an infallible precision instru- 
ment for recording shot columns in flight. 


SUPER-X GIVES 81% GREATER EFFECTIVE DENSITY 

In any shot charge only those pellets that can hit the 
bird in motion can be considered effective. In this test Super-X 
gave 76 effective pellets to 42 for the ordinary load or 81% 
greater effective Satie for Super-X. 


SUPER-X GIVES 96% MORE EFFECTIVE POWER 

The 76 effective pellets of the Super-X load produced 
281 foot pounds of energy, against 143 foot pounds for the 
42 effective pellets of the ordinary load, or 96% more effec. 
tive killing power for Super-X. 


SUPER-X KEEPS THE PATTERN ON THE TARGET 

While the Super-X Short Shot String is building up its 
30-inch “killing circle” at 60 yards, the duck moves only 15 
inches, or one-half the diameter of the circle. Compare this 
with the distance the duck moves while the ordinary long shot 
string is forming its pattern. Super-X forms its “killing circle” 
or pattern around the duck, not behind it. 


SUPER-X GIVES CLEAN KILLS WITH SHORTER LEAD 

Move the duck in the ordinary long shot string diagram 
10 inches to the left. He will then bein the same relative posi- 
tion as the duck in the Super-X Short Shot String diagram 
when both shot strings have built up their patterns. Thus 10 
inches represents a shorter-lead advantage for Super-X, not 
considering its initial advantage due to higher velocity. 


SUPER-X MINIMIZES PELLETS THAT CRIPPLE 

While Super-X produces bigger bags, it also saves game 
by minimizing the straggling pellets that produce cripples. 
Study the shot string charts. Note the even distribution of 
Super-X, with no tendency to edge or lag, making it in every 
sense the true sportsman’s load. 
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Vou comple te and in Ope ration 
THE WORLDS LARGEST AND MOST MODERN 


Ch, the moment that Hiram 
Walker & Sons decided to build a 
distillery in the United States, no 
trouble or expense was spared to 
add the most modern innovations 
of the distiller’s art to the 75-year 
skill and experience of this famous 
old house. 


It was natural that this new dis- 
tillery should be the largest in the 
world—the great demand in 
America for Hiram Walker prod- 
ucts made this necessary. And with 
due regard for Hiram Walker’s 
reputation, as well as for the obliga- 
tions it imposed, this new distillery 
is thoroughly modern architec- 


ms, DISTILLERY ra 


Located at Peoria, Illinois, covering 
22 acres of ground; cost, $5,000,000.00; 
daily capacity, 100,000 gallons; 24 fer- 
menting tanks with capacity of 120,000 
gallons each; bottling house capacity, 
10,000 cases of quarts every 7-hour day. 


turally, and equipped with the 
newest and most modern distilling 
and bottling machinery. Every 
modern means is employed to safe- 
guard the traditional quality and 
purity that have so long been asso- 
ciated with the Hiram Walker name. 


It is also deeply satisfying to know 
that the construction of this great 
distillery not only entailed a very 
considerable investment in Ameri- 
can labor and materials, but also 






that its continued operation pro- 
vides work for thousands of Ameri- 
can hands—and affords a ready and 
profitable market for millions of 
bushels of grain grown by Ameri- 
can farmers. 


Hiram Walker & Sons of Peoria 
will continue the sound manu- 
facturing and merchandising poli- 
cies for which this house has so 
long been notable throughout the 
world. Only in that way will this 
vast new American enterprise ren- 
der a real and lasting service to the 
millions of people in this country 
who know and appreciate really 
fine liquor. 


Be sure to visit the Hiram Walker Exhibit in the “Canadian Club” Cafe at the Century of Progress, Chicago 


HKeramfhdleer ¢ Sons 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS .- 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof fs unlawful. 
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Seeing the PFLUEGER DEALER Bit: 
| Makes Any Fishing Trip More Successful 


Wherever you go fishing—for trout, 
bass, muskie, sail-fish, tuna or any 
game fish of fresh or salt water, the 
Pflueger Dealer can make your trip 
more sportful and successful with 
the right Reels and Baits. 

Going Fly Rod Fishing?—Get a 
Pflueger Medalist, Gem or Superex Reel. 
Going Bait Casting?—Get a Pflueger 


Supreme, Summit, Akron, Trump, Trusty, 
Norka or Pastime Reel. 


Going SALT WATER FISHING? — 
Get a Pflueger Atlapac, Templar, Autopla, 
Capitol, or Interocean. 


Going SURF CASTING?—Get a 
Pflueger Oceanic, GoldenWest, Par, Sumco, 
or Pontiac Rer!. 


Pflueger Reeis ond Pflueger Baits were 
created from practical experience, and in- 
timate knowledge of game fish habits. 





SUPREME asivccri. $25.00 


Write for a Copy of the Pflueger 
Pocket Catalog and Fishing Guide 
— Gladly Sent on Request 


The Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. FS10 Akron, Ohio 
E. A. PFLUEGER, President 





AKRO "No, 1893-60 Yas. 2213e00 OHIO no. 1978-250 ya. $6,00 





Pflueger PAL-O-MINE Minnow 


3 sizes—15 finishes...eeseeeee oe 65c to 90c each 









No. 1985. 400 yards ++, $8.00 <a No. 1883100 yardenc, $4.00 

o. _ yards... $8. o. —1 ards... $4. 

No. 1988—250 yards .. $10.00 $3.50 No. 1888—250 cr +++ $4.50 Pflueger MUSKILL Bait 
No. 1989—300 yards .. $12.00 


No. 1889—300 yards... $6.00 For muskies and lake trout. 3 sizes, several 
PND 0:6. 60-46-0:04.00650060000%600 04 50c to $1.20 


sa E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
4 The Enterprise Mfg. Co. Dept. FS10, Akron, O. 


Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger 
Pocket Catalog No. 154. 








Name -- 
NORKA Pflueger MEDALIST Pflueger TEMPLAR Address 
te. 1 rene With or Without Line Guard No. 141934—400 yard ..$30.00 
Wk: Gs so0dasens $12.00 —3 sizes. Prices $4.50 to $8.00 No. 1420}4—500 yard. .$36.00 City.-------..-.--..--...---- State---.--...- 


(Reel prices subject to excise tax) 


PFLUEGER ('tw-tre) A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE 




















WOLF POND CAMP 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. - 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 


DEER GROUSE RABBITS BEAR | 


Make reservations for your Fall vacation or hunting trip | 
t a private camp in the Adirondacks on a 1000 acre posted 


preserve. Guests limited to five. Fishing, Canoeing, 
Swimming. Rate $3.50 per day. Modern conveniences. 
For references and particulars address 


F. B. Ware, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. C. Tel. Ashland 4-4318 


Tennis, 





EXCELLENT HUNTING 
in the beautiful Catskills. 


Good food, accommodations, and all im- 
provements, 
Rates moderate 
BRUCE W. FULLER 


Eureka Sullivan County, N. Y. 








KERST’S LANDING on Indian Lake 


Boats, canoes and outboard motors. Furnish- 
ed cottages with running water and electric- 
ity. Car storage. Rooms and board. Fine bass 
and pike fishing. Reasonable rates. Particu- 
lars on request. 


WM. B. KERST Sabael P. O., N. Y. 








WinstLow's Camp 


ScuvyLer WINSLOW, Prop. 
Stony Creek, Warren Co., New York 


In Adirondack Mts.—best of deer country. Bear, fox, 
rabbit, woodeock—excellent partridge and gray squirrel 
hunting. More than 40 miles of free hunting ground. 
Camp supplied with electricity and running water. 
Good home-cooked food. Board $18 per week. 
fieod guides. Booklet on request 











Deer Hunters 


Use our heated log cabins as your base for the most 
economical hunting trip. $15 per week rents a 4 room 
cabin—accommodates 4-5 men. Cabins in pines on 
lake frontage fully furnished. Cook your own meals 
or eat at Lake Vanare House. Native guides. Located 
in the Adirondack State Park, Warren County, on 
route 9K. 6 miles south of Lake George and 5 miles 
north of the village of Luzerne. Tennis and boating 
free. Write C. E. JACKSON. 

Lake Vanare Camp 


Luzerne, N. Y. 








Deer and Bear Hunters, Look! 


Why not come to the best and most com- 
fortable hunting lodge in the Adirondacks, 
situated in the best deer and bear coun- 
try in New York state? References cheer- 
fully furnished. 


THE STONY CREEK COUNTRY CLUB 
JOHN H. AREHART, Prop. 











Northwoods’ Ranch 


1400 Acres 10 Free Saddle Horses 2 Lakes 
Adirondack Mts.—Following free to our guests: 19 
saddle horses, canoes, boats, tennis, floats, diving 
board, rifle, revolver and trap range. Deer, partridge 
and small game hunting. Trout and bass fishing. Real 
log sleeping camps—) fireplaces. Fall rate after 
Sept. ist $25.00 per week, double or single room. 30 
rooms, 10 baths, electricity. In pine forest on lake 
shore. 5% hrs. by car or train. Booklet. 

EARL WOODWARD Luzerne, N. Y. 








BELL LODGE, STONY CREEK, N.Y. 


HUNT DEER AND BEAR IN THE ADI. 
RONDACK WILDERNESS. MAKE BELL 
LODGE YOUR CAMP THIS HUNTING 
SEASON. All modern imp’v’ts, fully equipped, 
best guides in section, EXPERIENCED 
HUNTERS, MANY TROPHIES EACH 
YEAR. Rates $3.00 per day. Please write for 
our descriptive booklet. Make your reserva- 
tions early. Geo. G. BELL, Prop. 








DEER HUNTING 
RON If you want to be sure of that 
“longed for’’ deer head trophy 
oil] up your gun and come to 
Lear Mt. Camp for your hunt 
this fall. Located on Cranberry 
C. Lake, the section of the Adiron- 


~ <y h for a number of years has 






ment and can promise you the very best 
accommodations and actual sport 


Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 





J. M. Balderson 











FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 


come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 
Famous for 
weighing up to five and 
Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good 
canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Good hunting, 
deer, bear, partridges, rabbits. Fine spring water through 
out house, with bath. Buy your ticket for Benson Mines, 
N. Y.; upon request a conveyance will meet you there, a 
distance of 4% miles; a good auto road to hotel, where a 


dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. 
abundance of speckled trout, 
six pounds 


welcome awaits you. 
a or telephone. Address 
. & Mrs. L. F. MO 





ORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 
Sea Trout Gpertemen 


a 
Blues ‘ 
4-25 to 11-25 Eek > 
4, 


Popularity, Hotel Wachapreague 
variety fishing, home comfort 





Grade “Ai” 





every day, rain or shine. Mea: new hook combination 3 
HotelWachapre. 
Va concrete or expres: 


Ownership Management, A. H. G. Mears, Wachapreague, Va. 


ae... ‘Seatets 


Seen SES 


Fishing Resort is based on regularity 
boats with awnings, cabins, 
toilets. All kinds fishing tac’ ile rent or sale. Rainca uta, one a caps, fish 


ague, (Ocean Side) Eastern Shore, Va. Del-Mar- 





FOR SALE 


Suitable for Hunting Lodges, Gun Clubs or Estates, 
private entrances, superb rabbit and pheasant shoot- 
ing, 90 minutes to N. C. by car. 103-acre tract 
with old Colonial homestead, site for private pond, 
secluded. 135-acre tract with 2000 feet water front- 
age, trout and bass fishing, buildings. Shown by 
appointment. Tel. 73. LeRoy Duckworth, Clinton, 
N. J. 








DEER HUNTING 


In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
5 miles from a Railroad 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 
Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex- 
ceptional table. Guides on application. Make reserva- 
tion in advance. 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 








Summer Vacationist 
HENDERSON CAMPS 


On the shore of Big Wood lake, one-fourth 
mile off main highway. Direct route Portland 
to Quebec. Motorboating, canoeing, fishing, 
swimming, hiking, golfing. All cabins with 
private bath. Main dining room. Write for 
booklet. Jackman, Maine. 














Two or three shares in a select, 35-year-old, 
Central North Carolina quail-shooting club. 
Excellent family board and accommodations; modern 
conveniences, 

trainer and guide. Kennels 
slusive shooting privileges on 


Experienced caretaker, 
for members’ dogs. Ex 











large tract of land leased at moderate cost. Plenty of 
birds. Shares, initiation and dues moderate, 


Box 95, Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 








2,000 ACRE FARM FOR SALE 
IN HAMPTON CO., S. C. 
fifty percent cleared and balance in pine woods. 
Well located, no finer small game preserve in 
state and birds have been protected for several 
years. Fine water. Property never offered for sale 
before, perfect title—will sell for $10.00 per acre, 


MICHAEL GOETHE 


Varnville So. Carolina 











Sportsmen’s Guide 


Channel Bass Fishing—Best on Atlantic Sea- 
board. Season May-Nov. Redhead and Geese 
shooting likewise. Season Nov. 15-Jan. 15. Ex- 
perienced guides. Accommodations guaranteed. 
Reference on request. Canada Geese for sale. 


Gary Bragg, Ocracoke, N. C. 


























ARISTOCRATIC HOME 


on 
Pr oh ee 


THE 
HOTEL DELMONICO 


> 
Sincte Rooms From $4.00 a Day 
Dovuste Rooms From $6.00 a Day 
Suites From $8.00 a Day 
Suites of 1, 2 and 3 Rooms with 
Pantries and Refrigeration 
Available 
Z 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park AveNvuE AT 59TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Under Reliance Direction 
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Hunt wild boar, black beur, | 
mountain lion, alligator. 
Splendid deep-sea fishing on 
the West Coast of 


MEXICO | 


We’ve collected a lot of information 
about hunting and fishing along our 
West Coast of Mexico Route. Want it? 
Address O.P. Bartlett, Dept. 10-BH ,310 
So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 

















(_ OLD MEXICO) pea eo 
NEAR - AT - HAND 


NOVA SCOTIA 


OWNS and fishing villages skirt the shores of Nova Scotia—but all the 

vast interior is a Happy Hunting Ground for Moose and Deer. Strike into 

virgin forest and lake regions, anywhere you like, from Yarmouth to Windsor 

and Halifax—Good hotels and boarding places, guides, canoes and equipment. 
Dominion Atlantic Railway trains meet steamers at Yarmouth and Digby — 
| take you everywhere. 21,000 square miles of vacation land — 34ths of which 
shelter big game and scrappy fish. Make your long-planned hunting trip NOW! 
AlL-Expense trips at lowest cost. Bring the family. Only 15 hours by steamer 

from Boston—or 22 hours from New York. Let us give you fullest details. 


Write for literature, and “Hunting and Fishing in Nova Scotia” 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 


or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., New York—or your nearest tourist agent. 


GUARANTEED HUNTING 







43 For Year Around 


Hunting, fishing, touring, pleas- | 
ure and prospecting trips. 
GAME—Bear, lion, jaguar, tiger, 
ocelot, deer, antelope, turkey, wild 
hog, chuluga, wolf, coyote, fox, cat, 
geese, duck, fool quail. 


Trout and bass fishing. Satisfaction guaranteed 
For detailed information and illustrated folder write 
JARVIS & BEECROFTS 
Outfitters and Guides 
Hotel Paso del Norte EL PASO, TEXAS 


IF YOU WANT TO CET THEM 
YOU MUST GO WHERE 












FOUNTAININN 
FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


ars as 


Unusual 
Shooting Opportunity 


completely furnished in- 
guide, cook, de- 





me 











So iebenieieniienainameeeain 


WINEFREY’S ISLAND 











Will rent my Lodge, 
cluding food, bed clothing, 





coys, everything except guns, ammunition and Cieteiateancctbeee Meese ements ‘ 
Sea ‘ . : ee — e 8 y plentiful. Hunt 
clothing, to parties wanting to shoot wild the largest antlered game in the world. Shots guar Dundee, Quebec 
geese, black ducks, partridges, English snipes. anteed at all game. DUCK SHOOTING, FISHING 
Finest absolutely private shooting grounds, We're economical and easy to get to—Fine camps : ’ 
~ Courteous — Experienced — Expert guiding — exclusive Lake St. Francis, Upper St. Lawrence 


140 acres, 10 small lakes. $25.00 per day for 

one person, $40.00 per day for two hunters, 

$55.00 per day for three. 

Will rent from September {5th to 25th; October 10th 
to 20th; and trom November {5th to 2!st inc. 


Emile Paturel Shediac, N. B., Canada 


territory—No other hunters 


Our 1933 Moose results outstanding 
for all New Brunswick 


McAleer Brothers, Wirral, 


20 miles from Malone, N. Y. 
Cosy cottages, modern conveniences. 
Expert guides. American plan. 


BIG HEADS 


MOOSE—CARIBOU—DEER—BEAR 


Efficient white and Indian guides take you 
just where you have always wanted to be— 





Write New Brunswick 











Finest Deer and Partridge Hunting 
Good chances for Bear in Flood Creek District 


To rent, comfortable cabins, our parties fully equipped 
Best guides. Very low rates. Telephone service at 
camp. Connected with Mont Laurier C.P.R, Telegraph 


INDIAN FISH GAME TERRITORY 
Come fish in clear waters, Perkibonka River 95 miles 
without portages. Mistasini, Oshamagoi Rivers, up to 
James Bay. Follow Indian tracks in virgin forest with 
batk canoe, sportsmen always get their money's worth 


“ can a Write Ros Wester to Oct. 15th Brunet, Que., after . : 

Fly fishing, ouananiche, speckled brook trout and oti Kiamika, Que. B.R.C.P ft. Montreal Mont-Laurier on real hunting land with game aplenty. 
pnt Big ae, 2s. ee: See ee oe ee Highway route No. 11, Montreal, Mt. Laurier. Refer Write 

— SS, Ce. Vannes sheng Ot. « ae ences: Gen. Tourist Agent. C.P.R. Montreal. Ar 

send Experienc ed guides speaking English. Ask for rangements and information Pc icoms Start : er BRUCE 

ook lets. E. Klue, 4414 Cayuga Ave., Riverdale, N. Y. C. ||| Willet, Ont. utfitter Canada 





ROBERTSON & SON, INDIAN RESERVE 
Pointe Bleue Lake St. John, P.Q., 


MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, Bear, Small Game 
Fifty black bears and over ninety bull moose 
shot at Metagama in the past few seasons. See 
my guarantee to moose hunters. General refer 


Canada 








Salmon, Trout Fishing : aon 
and Deep Sea Fishing ||| Hunting & Fishing Reserve 


Splendid accommodations for both men and women 100 
at $2.00 per day, guides $3.00 per day, boats $1.00. | 
Also hunting camps three miles from fishing bungalow 
where moose, deer and small game are plentiful 





square miles of virgin forest with dozens of lakes, 
rivers and streams exceedingly good for speckled trout, 
lake trout, pickerel and pike. Moose, deer, bear, par 
tridge, hare and wild duck. Accommodations for Ladies 


ence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal Glin: ncast Selttant aati |] and Gentlemen either in camps or under tents. Com- 
Descriptive folder. Write for reservations new pletely outfitted in every respect. Write or wire to 
M. U. BATES E. S. LOWE, Moser River, Halifax Co.. J. N. Tremblay, Kiskisink, Quebec, Canada. 


Nova Scotia 











Box 1, Metagama (via C. P. R.), Ont. - 


Mm ALASKA & 


Hunt the Big Brown Kodiak Bear on Kodiak Island 
next spring. Popular prices. Shots guaranteed. - 
(Kodiak Brown, ing. 








(Club of the Cloven Hoof 
Come to Northern Quebec |» NORTHERN QUEBEC 


for = erg moose and bear hunt- Will accent a few select members at special gate of 
~xcellent 














Or get a mixed bag THIS FALL water routes; first-class $50 for 1954 season. 10-day trip may be made for $50 
Grizzly, Glacier, Black Bear, Moose, Sheep, Caribou, ride} ar ; . . ite » from St. Michel des Sts. P. Q. Large lease 150 mi. out 
Goat.) Our 10th year of operation. Cable address guides either Indians or white men. af Mentraad Prize trophies have been tikten: the past 

GTA. Reasonable rates three years. Membership limit 25. Permanent camps 

q and equipment. Moose—Deer—Bear—W olves—F ish— 
ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. JOHN MIDLIGE, Oskelaneo River, Que. Birds. For information address CLUB OF THE 
jE Box F Anchorage, Alaska } CLOVEN HOOF, Asbestos, P. Q., Canada. 
| oa e . . r YO 
Big Fish-Big Game ||| Moos Speckled Trout Bear WIGWASSIN LODGE 


Two hundred square miles of leased territory along 


Northern Quebec. Best of Speckled trout LAKE BAPTISTE, ONT. 


Croche River, 


To Your Heart’s Content 





Lake of the Woods, Emo, Ontario 




















fly fis hing in lake and stream. Plenty moose, bear = . 
Trout, muskies, bass, pike; deer, bear and partridge. Comfortable cabins. Plan your trip now! Finest Hunting and Fishing Log Lodge in 
moose galore. Strictly first-class accommo- Ouananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John Ontario. Fifteen Rooms, Fireplace. Deer, Bear, 
dations. the gamiest fish that swims. Ducks, Bass, Pike, Trout. Open Sept. 1 to July 
: ’ - a 1. Boats, Motors, Guides. Moderate rate. Good 
YOUNG’S WILDERNESS CAMPS Write—Wire roads. Information from 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Lake St. John, Que., Canada 








C. C. BASNETT, Baptiste, Ont. 











“THE WATER'S PLENTY 


HOT BUT IT CANT 


SCALD you" 


LITTLE THINGS THAT ADD TO 
YOUR COMFORT AND SAFETY ARE 
IMPORTANT TO STATLER HOTELS 


Probably not one person ina 
thousand has ever been badly 
scalded in a bath. Butagainst 
even that thousand to one 
chance you are protected ata 
Statler Hotel. Out of our long 
experience, we realize there 
might be a danger, however 
slight...so we guard you 
against it by automatic con- 
trol of hot water temperature. 

This may seem a “little 
thing”. Many hotels do not provide it. But it 
is further proof of how Statler Hotels accept, as 
a duty, the constant protection of your health 
and comfort...the provision of every feature 
essential to complete satisfaction. 

While we're in the bathroom, let’s look at 
some other “little things”. There’s a towel hook 
placed at convenient height... a water mixer 
valve to regulate the temperature of the shower 
with a simple twist of your wrist. The shower 
itself is something you've probably taken for 
granted ... but few hotels have followed the 
Statlers’ lead in providing a shower in every bath. 

Space permitting, we could list dozens of such 
things ... “little things” we have discovered in 
our pursuit of perfection in hotel service. Clean, 
new pen points, both “stub” and “fine”... fresh, 
free-flowing ink ...a pin cushion with its quick- 
repair supply of buttons, pins and threaded 
needles...a gadget for hanging trousers proper- 
ly ...the convenient desk calendar ...a telephone- 
attached memorandum pad, etc., etc. 

And when it comes to slumber, no one could 
be more solicitous than we of your comfort. You 
lie on a luxurious inner-spring hair mattress, 
with its protector pad to give unusual smooth- 
ness. Your downy pillows are sheathed in sani- 
tary inner slips as well as snowy white outer 
ones. You sleep better because we have thought 
of such things as sound-proof floor and wall 
construction . . . felted, double connecting doors 

.- controlled volume of your neighbor's radio 

. . supply carts with rubber tires and bumpers 

. even an ingenious device outside your door 
to tell employees the room is occupied and the 
door locked... 

Some of these things you get at some hotels. 
All of them you'll get only at a Statler. To them 
we add an unparalleled service, rendered by a 
staff of selected, trained employees. 

From whatever angle we approach our story, the 
conclusion is the same: Statler Hotels are fulfill- 
ing a self-assigned obligation to pioneer in the 
development of new ideas that will continually 
add to the pleasure of staying at these hotels... 
and to give you complete hotel service— Statler 


Service. 
KK We durne PRESIDENT 


HOTELS” 


Ciudad $2.30 — 





In every Statler Hotel, 
hot water is constantly 
kept ata safe tempe 
ature by automatic con 
trol, ina pected regular 
ly by an Engineer, as 
shown above 
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FEATURES OF HOTEL SERVICE 
PIONEERED BY STATLERS 


@ Pin Cushion 
@ Free Morning News- 


@ NoTipping at Public 
Restaurant Check- 
rooms 


pore 

@ Circulating Ice @ No Tip Chiseling in 
Water Washrooms 

@ Free Radio Recep- @ One-day Laundry 
tion Service without 
Bed Head Readi Extra Charge 

S Lamp _ a @ Street Store Prices 


for Cigar and News- 
stand Items 
@ Statler Service 


@ Full-length Mirror 
@ Inner-spring Hair 
Mattress Training of 
@ Certified Guest Employees 
Room Lighting for @ Price of Room 
Eye Comfort Posted in the Room 
@ Private Bath with @ A Guarantee of 
Every Room Guest Satisfaction 


STATLER 


thes il $2.50 Si. J outs $2.30 Buffalo $3.00 


Seaton $3.30 4 Vow C fork (Atel Peunsylvania ) $3.50 


ROOM RATES GEG'IN AT PRICES SHOWN 
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Club Officers! 


The finest entertainment that you can pos- 
sibly offer members and guests at any 
banquet, smoker, or other meeting, are the 


Field 
Stream 


Motion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing 


You have 24 reels to choose from in 16 mm. (home 
movie) size and 22 in 35 mm.—standard size— 
showing the taking of many kinds of Ameri- 
can game and game fish by some of the most 
expert hunters and anglers who have ever lived. 
Three were made recently—‘‘Quail Hunting in 
the Home of Mary Montrose’, “‘The Biggest 
Bears on Earth’’ (Alaska Browns), and “Kenai 


Moose’’. They are wonderful pictures. 


No Cost To Your Club 
The cost is trifling and the terms are such that 
not a cent need come out of your treasury. These 
pictures help you keep your club together, making 
every member more enthusiastic about it. They 
are the finest pictures of their kind ever made. 
Send today for new circular describing all pictures, 
terms, ete. 


Learn Skeet at Home! 
Get the Field & Stream home-movie-size (16 
mm.) film that shows you how to stand, aim and 
swing at every station and for every shot. It will 
teach you the perfect form that will automatically 
put you in the expert class. Yours for a week in 
return for one four-year subscription at $10. or 
four subscriptions at $2.50, or for $5. in cash. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Get your 
hunting 
equipment 


FREE 


Any shotgun, rifle or pistol, 
and ammunition for same, 
and any kind of shooting 
clothing, and any kind of 
canoe, tent and camping 
equipment, that you want 
you can get without paying 
out one penny of your own 
money. It is possible for 
you to equip yourself com- 
pletely by the time the hunt- 
ing season opens. 











Near you are hundreds of 
sportsmen who would en- 
joy Field & Stream. Cet 
their subscriptions in prop- 
er number and the articles 
you want are yours. Hun 
dreds of others’ have 
earned valuable  equip- 
ment: so can you. 


Send this coupon now for 
complete information. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information on how to 


earn the hunting equipment I want. 


Oct 1924 
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OLD MEXICO. 








Hunters’ Paradise where you get results : 
Game: Jaguar, Antelope, Mountain Lion, 
Wild Turkey, Grizzly, Black & Brown 
Sear, Deer, Wild Hog, (Javelina) Chu- 
luga, Ocelot, Tiger. Also plenty of parrots, 
Ivory Billed Woodpeckers, Trogans, 
Ducks, Geese, & Quail. Shots positively 
guaranteed. Good fishing if desired. Every- 
thing furnished by Mexico’s Pioneer and 
foremost hunting organization. (Now in 
8th year.) Full information gladly furnished 
if desired. Write or wire 
Xx pan L CATTLE CO. 

P. O. Box 7 El Paso, Texas 














Big Game Hunting in the 


famous Jackson Hole country 
The last big game paradise in the U. S. 
Licensed Guide with the highest percentage of success on | 
Mountain Sheep in Wyoming—Muvuose, Mountain Sheep, | 
Flk, Deer and Grizzly Bear. Game located on the head of 
Granite Creek, quickly accessible to the best Sheep country 
in America, Satisfaction guaranteed. Rates reasonable 


ROOMEY PAPE WE Rath Dusit, Wie | Man-Eating Cougars 
OZARKS 
The Land of Springs Oo H : Y E A A H 2 


10 acres Lake of the Ozarks, $150, $5 monthly, 5 
acres Niangua river, $125, $5 monthly. All timbered, 
no buildings, no mosquitoes. 1 acre with stone cabin, . . e e 
White river, $300, $10 monthly. Write for Free List In a remarkable article, with the above title, Mr. Ray Trullinger, 
ll og ag ieansas City, ans, muttest, 250 who knows as much about mountain lion as any man living, tears 

| to pieces the popular conception of the dangerousness of these 


| animals when not wounded or cornered. One of the most interesting 











Old Mexico Hunting Reserve | articles, on one of the most interesting American animals, that we 
100,000 Acres for Lease have ever read. Don’t miss it. 
by Owner | 


One of the most exceptional hunting re- || In the NOVEMBER number of 


serves in Northern Mexico; beautiful scenery, 


pine-covered mountains, trout streams. Game 

of all sorts is abundant: Deer, grizzly and 

black bears, turkey, lion, antelope, and small || ie 
fur-bearing animals. Hunting season is longer || 


than in U. S. Ideal for a syndicate or group 
who want exclusive right on their own reserve. 
Owner will build suitable accommodations. 
Will make arrangements for inspection trip this 
fall. First class references furnished. 

J. J. ROBINSON This is just one of the articles that make this one of the finest and most 
1008 Mills Building El Pase, Texas valuable issues we have ever published. Another is an article of most prac- 
tical value that tells you 

















GREATEST DOG BOOK EVER WRITTEN! | ' HOW TO GET YOUR DEER 


. e 
How to Train Your Bird Dog Under the title of “Haste Makes and gives you invaluable advice on how 
BY HORACE LYTLE Waste,” Paul Brandreth tells you the to track down a deer that you have hit 
Now in third printing point ona deer’s body to aim at when but have not dropped. Following Mr. 
Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical | he is facing you, facing away from you, Brandreth’s instructions will make you 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- broadside to you and in other positions, | a more successful deer hunter. 


printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual trailing as you've ever read. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Firip 
& STREAM. His other book on training, ‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 


book is better still—and this edition is bigger and better THE GOOD OLD DAYS THE POND IN THE DEEP 


than the first. | 


There are many more fine things of a practical, informative and enjoyable 
nature in this issue, besides the usual departments. For instance: 


, F ; i 
to po yo yw yom Siporent, Sepes ba vod | A story about duck shooting and goose SWAMP. Another duck shooting story 
each type of dog character. shooting that is packed with information that gives you a vivid and thrilling descrip- 
Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- | that will increase your sport and your bag, tion of the swamp country of Louisiana. 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have | and that will also tell you how you can You will put it on your list of places you 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more create better wildfowling in your neigh- must visit some day, after you have read 
out of them in the hunting field. borhood with just a little trouble. this article. By A. R. Beverley-Giddings. 


{ year subscription for Field & Stream and a copy of 
= a eubeription anda ony of | book (value $6.00), There isn’t a sportsman alive who loves his days in the open and who wants 
for only $4.5 Book sitiniiiies to get all the information he can about hunting and fishing and wild life, 
Send your order how, who would not think this November number worth many times the two-bits 

it costs. Tell your newsdealer today to be sure to save a copy for you. 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 























“Old Chink, yowre a worth-while citizen” 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


RAY P. HOLLAND 
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‘Them Camelbacks 


Top duck everywhere, the canvasback is doubly prized when found off his regular beat 


T DAWN a. scarecrow figure 
emerged from the dogwoods 
along the swamp road. It was 
old man Welp, the most notori- 

ous pot-hunter in the community, bent 
on one of his rare visits to town. When 
he reached the deserted business section, 
his pace had almost become a trot. 
Schultz’s sporting-goods store was his 
destination, and here he stopped abrupt- 
ly before a _ display 
window, muttering to 
himself and counting 
the change in his greasy 
leather purse. 

“Open up!” he 
shouted in a voice that 
shattered the quiet of a 
block. “Get down here 
an’ lemme in!” 

Schultz, half awake, 
padded to the door in 
his slippers. He had 
known Welp since 
youth, first as the town 
marshal, justly famed 
for sleeping in a box- 
car the night the post- 
office safe was blown, 
and then as a squatter 
on the lake front who 
supported himself by a 
wide variety of ras- 
calities. 

“Two boxes of 
shells,” Welp demand- 
ed anxiously. “An’ 
make ‘em smokeless.” 

Schultz’s anger was eclipsed by his 
surprise. Only some cataclysmic event 
could have torn the old man from his 
duck blind at such an hour. Stranger 
still was the demand for smokeless 
shells. Welp’s devotion to the principles 
of economy was fanatical; for years he 
burned black powder only in his Bel- 
gian bore, the rusty muzzles of which 
had quickened the flight of untold gen- 
erations of grouse and prairie chickens. 

“Anything special?” the proprietor in- 
quired, knowing that the old man’s cup- 


By KENDRICK KIMBALL 


board held several hundred rounds of 
hand-loaded ammunition. 

The visitor stuffed a quid of snuff 
under his lip to aid his cogitations. His 
hooked nose injected something preda- 
tory into the slyness of his features. A 
coat of heroic service, sprinkled with 
fish scales, was fastened by a nail, and 
two pairs of trousers encircled at the 
waist by a clothes-line endowed his legs 





Canvasbacks and redheads don’t object to a little ice 


with a bloated, sausage-like appearance. 

“Kin you give me 4 ’rams of powder 
in 12 gauge,” he asked solicitously, 
“topped off with about 2 ounces of 
heavy shot?” He spilled a handful of 
coins on the counter to remove misgiv- 
ings over the character of the transac- 
tion. “Wal then, the hardest wallopin’ 
shells in stock.” 

Schultz resolved to be cagy, for the 
old man was not given to confidences. 
He resented other gunners, believing 
that by some sort of a divine mandate 


all the game in the vicinity was intended 
for his especial benefit. “High-flying 
mallards, eh?” suggested the proprietor, 
looking straight into the watery eyes. 
“When did they come in?” 

Ordinarily Welp would have shrugged 
his shoulders and lied. As he prepared 
a plausible story he recalled with sudden 
panic the existence of a long-standing 
debt for tobacco. Rather than risk di- 
version of the conver- 
sation into financial 
channels, he decided to 
tell the truth. 

“Mebbe you won't 
believe me, Hink, but 
they ain’t mallards. 
Ain’t geese neither.” 
Came a dramatic pause 
as he leaned forward. 
thrusting his bristling 
chin within a foot of 
Schultz’s ear. “They’re 
camelbacks,” he an- 
nounced with mingled 
awe and reluctance. 


“ “NANVASBACKS?” 
corrected Schultz 
with an_ unbelieving 
grin. Maltreatment of 
the Queen’s English 
was another of the old 
man’s failings. 

“That’s what 
be,” Welp insisted. 

The proprietor shook 
his head. The species 
had never visited the near-by body of 
water in sufficient numbers to warrant 
pursuit. Canvasbacks were so rare, in 
fact, that the local editor devoted a 
quarter column to the achievement 
whenever one was bagged. 

“They’re thicker than nits,” the old 
man resumed after a ping from the cus- 
pidor attested to his aim. “Go past the 
blind every mornin’ in long strings an’ 
come back agin at night. But them 
shells 0’ mine ain’t got enough gimp to 
roll ‘em over,” he confessed dolorously. 


they 
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There is something regal about a bag of 
canvasbacks 


“What do you mean—won't roll ‘em 
over?” 

“Jest what I said. Yestiday afternoon 
about twenty of them  camelbacks, 
lookin’ bigger than hogsheads, plutched 
into the ‘coys. I waited till they all 
swam together with their necks stickin’ 
up like tenpins. Then I rested the bar’ 
on top of the blind, took a long aim and 
pulled both trickers.” 

“How many of them did you get?” 


™ ARY a one,” returned the old man, 

stirred by a sense of tragic injus- 
tice. “An’ I should have murdered the 
hull smear.” 

“Held too high, probably,” Schultz 
volunteered. 

“Too high bedanged!” Welp protested, 
running his hands through his shaggy 
locks in perplexity.- “Threw shot all 
around ’em. But they shook it out’n 
themselves an’ flew away.” His expres- 
sion was one of mournful disgust. 
“Might as well have sprinkled ’em with 
confetti.” 

Schultz laughed. “You might be right 
about the shells. But those ducks weren’t 
canvasbacks.” 

“Humph,” sniffed the visitor, jam- 
ming his tattered hat over his ears. “Red 
an’ white on ‘em. Fast fliers. Thick necks. 
Big as mallards. Dive like seals. Ain’t 
camelbacks, eh? Wot else kin they be?” 

Several hours later Schultz related the 
incident to a shooting crony of many 
years, a grizzled red-faced merchant who 
answered to the inappropriate name of 
Doc. They talked in low tones in the 
rear of the shop, the proprietor solemn 
and earnest, his companion skeptical but 
willing to listen. 

“The old cuss don’t know one duck 
from another,’ drawled the merchant. 
“This is the first year he hunted ’em. 
Redheads, I imagine.” 

“He knows redheads,” Schultz replied. 
He slapped his knee vigorously. “The 
longer I think of it the surer I am that 
the old codger told the truth.” 
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Doc stretched his long legs and 
yawned. “No canvasback would come 
into the old man’s decoys. You’ve seen 
‘em? Whittled out of odd lumber and 
painted according to whim. Just a water- 
logged, shot-riddled collection of gar- 
goyles that loom up like a snag of drift- 
wood on a quiet day. When it blows, half 
of ‘em turn bottom side up.” 

The proprietor shrugged his shoulders. 
“Green ducks do some mighty strange 
things, especially when they're cruising 
around in small bunches without an ex- 
perienced leader.” 

The older man acknowledged the fact 
with a grunt. “But why the sudden in- 
flux of canvasbacks?” he persisted. “No 
one ever heard of such a thing before. 
Isn’t logical.” 

Schultz became impatient. “The whys 
and wherefores of duck movements pass 
understanding,” he countered. “A storm 
might have taken ’em off their course. 
Maybe food is scarce in their customary 
hang-out. Overshooting. Low water. Any 
one of a dozen reasons.” 


Ce pectines 


Putting on the finishing touches 


He reminded his companion of the 
scarcity of bluebills four seasons before 
and how they returned in vast numbers 
with the full moon of the following 
October. Then he recalled a bitter No- 
vember afternoon when, huddled on a 
sand spit, they watched flock after flock 
of snow geese, rarer in the locality than 
canvasbacks, fight their way down the 
lake through a blizzard. 

But Doc was still unconvinced. “If 
the lake was carpeted with canvasbacks, 
Welp wouldn't get any of ’em,” he 
averred. “His point is too far inland. 
All it’s good for is old-squaws, whistlers 
and an occasional bluebill.” 

“Not in a light southeast wind,” shot 
back the proprietor with an exultant ring 
to his voice. “The ducks follow the 
shore-line to get in the lee of Wheeler’s 
point. What happens? They run smack 
into Welp’s blind.” 

Doc laughed with good-natured tol- 
erance. “I know where there are a couple 








7 “ie. « 
Photo by Detroit News 


dozen decoys of the right type. Big fel- 
lows with plenty of white for visibility. 
Just to prove you're wrong we'll make a 
day of it tomorrow.” 


OTH men endeavored to relax as they 
awaited the dawn. Their blind was a 
screen of willows facing the east, where 
a ragged array of clouds was gashed with 
red. A hoarse cry sounded above them, 
and through the murk the dark form of 
a heron flapped to some distant slough. 
The silence was broken again, this time 
by a rustle of vegetation as a breeze 
sent cat’s-paws over the bay. It puffed 
out quickly, leaving the surface smooth 
and glinting. 

Together they peered toward the 
marsh at the left. Any instant they could 
expect a troop of green-winged teal, 
routed from the sedge by some early 
boatman, to hurtle over the decoys. Be- 
yond the broken line of reeds a light- 
house sent its final gleam. Catching the 
first flush of sunlight, it stood like an 
upraised finger of masonry on the shoals. 
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“Going to be a butterfly morning,” 
said the merchant after several minutes. 

“Wind might come up with the sun.” 

The unfolding of the day was met by 
a stir of voices along the mud-flats. 
Blackbirds swept along the water’s edge 
in successive waves. A jack-snipe bleated 
above them, and from afar came a more 
plaintive note, the whistle of a winter 
yellowlegs. With quickening hearts they 
heard the quack of a mallard as the 
duck bounded from the rice and melted 
into the blur of swamp maples. 

“One bird anyhow,” grunted the mer- 
chant, thrusting his moistened finger in- 
to the air. “Probably the only one we'll 
see.” 

Schultz’s face was screwed up in re- 
flection. Experience had taught him that 
hope lay in the dreariest of prospects. 
He had made several record bags, he 
recalled, on still, windless days when 
the air shimmered with drifting cob- 
webs. And then there were occasions 
when he scarcely fired a shot, though a 
gale whooped over the lake and the sky 
was filled with scudding clouds. 

“Almost anything can happen,” he 
chided. “You know that as well as I.” 


E bent forward imperceptibly, 
nudging his companion in the ribs. 
The atmosphere seemed filled with a 
tearing, swishing sound. In the next sec- 
ond a band of long-bodied and rakish 
ducks broke over the’ stool, sailing for 
perhaps thirty feet. With a flicker of 
white wing-bars they slanted toward the 
rim of the sun without either of the men 
as much as raising their pieces. The mer- 
chant laughed sardonically as two thun- 
derous booms behind them rolled a med- 
ley of echoes into the woods from 
Welp’s blind. 
“So that’s all we can expect, eh?” 
“Wait!” Schultz commanded sharply. 


A good blind, a fleet of natural-appearing decoys and a shot now and then 


Them Camelbacks 


He stood up to scan the bay. Beyond 
the rushes a line of coots was diving 
with noisy splashes. Ruddies floated 
near them, pert and saucy, and disdain- 
ing to join so lowly a gathering. A few 
specks were visible in the mile sweep 
of glittering blue water, but he could 
not convince himself they were ducks. 
The sky remained empty save for a 
few puffy clouds shrinking farther and 
farther from the sun. 

“We're licked,” the merchant re- 
sumed, toying with an exploded shell. 
“Old Welp was dreaming. Why not try 
for those prairie chickens in that hay 
marsh back of Medina, or round up 
some snipe in the cornfields?” 

“We're after canvasbacks,” Schultz 
replied stubbornly. “And I still have a 
hunch we're going to get them.” 

A lone duck came out of the swamp 
in a wide circle. Though it set its wings, 
scaling low over the surface, it sensed 
unreality in the immobility of the de- 
coys or the bright paint daubed upon 
them by an inexperienced owner. With- 
in a few yards of the fleet the duck 
rocketed at an almost vertical angle. 
Both men, well versed in the conduct of 
widgeons, were ready, and with the 
simultaneous report the target crumpled. 

Other birds were moving also. A large 
flock of pintails, wary in this locality 
as widgeons, nosed into the marsh from 
the north. They twisted higher and beat 
over the lake when a gunner stood up 
in a clump of vegetation near shore. 
Fatigue from an all-night flight induced 
them to return, and this time they 
turned toward the stool with wavering 
wings. But the leader was far, too cau- 
tious to lead his charges into danger 
without a thorough investigation. Three 
times those canny pintails circled, necks 
seemingly as long as their attenuated 
bodies, but on the last swing they straight- 


ened their course and soon disappeared. 

The hunters removed their coats and 
loosened the collars of their shirts. For 
perhaps a half hour they sat without 
a word, intent on an empty sky. In the 
trees behind them a mob of crows at- 
tacked an owl. A loon laughed eerily, 
and a white blanket of swans rose labori- 
ously from a reef to continue their 
journey. The cobwebs became thicker, 
covering the blind, waving in silvery 
strands from the gun barrels and 
spangling the decoys. 


TILL the flight was not over. A troop 

of bluebills, all drakes, buzzed from 
the open water, but did not venture far 
enough into the bay to see the stool. 
Schultz thrilled at the sight of these trim 
ducks, spick and span in their black and 
white regimentals, and wheeling like 
soldiers. The next comers were redheads, 
but they also were in a hurry to be else- 
where. Their chunky bodies and some- 
what irregular formation revealed their 
identity to his practiced eye. 

When the merchant sank back to doze, 
Schultz’s vigilance increased. Keyed by 
a premonition that something was about 
to happen, he inspected the shells in his 
magazine and saw that his safety was 
in working order. He relieved the ten- 
sion by studying the splashing line of 
coots, among which he detected a mal- 
lard stripping a meal from a windrow 
of floating leaves and a flash of blue— 
the wing of a spoonbill. 

“The first wave of the flight has gone 
through,” mumbled Doc from the bot- 
tom of the blind. “Missed us because of 
mild weather. When it’s stormy, ducks 
follow the waterways so they won’t be 
far from food and shelter. But when it’s 
mild—well, take a look.” 

“Sounds logical enough,” Schultz 
agreed. (Continued on page 57) 
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A ten-pound 
snook is much 
of a man 


EVERAL hundred years 

ago my maternal ances- 

tor wiped the blood from 

his mace and reported to 

his Norse chief something after 

this fashion: “Bumped off two 

more poachers today, Chief. 

Caught ‘em in the North Re- 

— serve robbing a boar’s nest.” 

Whereat the chief no doubt 

grinned with royal glee, for this ancestor of mine knew his 

stuff. His name meant “Keeper of the forest,” and while he 

wasn't exactly a big shot he was a pretty swell guy, and had 
his place in the community. 

Several hundred years later, a descendant of this ancestor 
stalked around the forests of Normandy, checking over the 
game, chasing off poachers, and doing a little high-powered 
hunting on his own account. He was also a pretty swell guy, 
and reported only to his chief, William the Conqueror. His 
name was Boisgarde, and he was also “Keeper of the forest.” 

Still later, his descendant prowled around the wilder sec- 
tions of North America. His name also meant “Keeper of 
the forest,” and he was a boon companion of Boone. He was 
honored and admired, for did he not bring in heap much 
venison and wild turkeys? He did. And what is more, he was 
a pretty good middleweight Indian fighter. 

Well, here I am in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and thirty-four. My Indian fighting has been limited to one 
brawl with a fairly civilized Apache, but I do bring in my 
share of wild meat—flesh, fish and fowl. The only reason 
that I do not explore new country is that there isn’t much 
new country left to explore. 

In other words, I have a gilt-edged fund of inherited primi- 
tive instincts. And what does it get me? Instead of going 
down in history as a worthy pioneer, I go down in my 
neighbors’ estimation as a lazy bum who would rather hunt 
deer than dollars. And I plead guilty on all counts. I spend 
too much time with my bird dogs and not enough time at my 
drawing-board. I would rather hear the whir of a reel than 
the click of a typewriter; so I find myself on the rocks. 


OWEVER (what a word—what a word!), I don’t mean 

on the rocks financially. I have eight dollars and ninety- 
two cents in the bank and fifty pounds of bear meat in cold 
storage. I am well fixed for a hard winter! 

The rocks I refer to are literal rocks. They rise black and 
rugged from the brilliant blue Gulf. White spray sweeps 
them; hungry groupers, robalo and channel bass lurk beneath 
them, and many bright, expensive plugs have been lost among 
them. They are about fifty yards from my front porch, and 
right now several hundred tarpon are rolling lazily just be- 
yond them. I give you fair warning: this story may quit of 
its own accord at almost any moment. 

It is quite somethin’ to have fishing in the front yard— 
tarpon fishing included. I have a little skiff which is pulled 
up on the beach. I also have a bucket of live crabs hanging 
from the pier. Tarpon fishing becomes at once a delightfully 
simple operation, a little before-breakfast exercise. As a mat- 
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On ‘THE Rocks 


It’s not such a bad place to be under certain conditions 


By DAVID M. NEWELL 


Illustrated by the Author 


ter of fact, such a set-up is typical of Florida. There are so 
many things to do, so many kinds of sport close at hand, that 
a man never knows where to start. 

For example, I can climb into my little camp car and in 
one hour’s drive from my home I can be doing any of the 
following things: listening to a bang-up fox or wildcat chase 
with the hounds, shooting quail on the pine hills, shooting 
ducks or snipe or doves, yelping up an old gobbler as the 
sun rises red behind the cypresses, running a big bear in 
Blackwater Swamp, trailing an old buck in the Big Scrub, 
catching bass in any one of a thousand lakes and creeks— 
and I mean a thousand. There are fifteen hundred lakes in 
Lake County alone. 

If this sounds like Florida propaganda, I’m sorry. That's 
exactly what it’s intended to be. Deliver me from the bird 
who knows a good fishin’ hole or duck marsh and keeps it to 
himself. I’m telling everybody what I have found to be true 
after twenty years of investigation. 

For instance, here at Point of Rocks on Sarasota Beach. 
I am finding the finest fishing that any man could find. It is 
July, but a cool breeze whips in off the Gulf. I have just 
spent an invigorating thirty minutes in this same Gulf, and 
I’m rarin’ to go fishing. I would be just as anxious to go 
fishing anyway, but that swim helped. 


WO miles north is New Pass; two miles south is Midnight 

Pass; twelve miles south is Casey's Pass; and twenty- 
five miles south are Stump Pass and Lemon Bay. The redfish 
are striking in New Pass. 
Last night I got twelve 
snook and three redfish 
at Midnight Pass, and 
day before yesterday I 
got sixteen snook and 
nine redfish at Stump 
Pass. What to do— 
where to go? That seems 
to be the greatest prob- 
lem in Florida. I finally 
decide to go to Casey's 
Pass. This pass is an old 
friend of mine. I have 
fished it for many years, 
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On the Rocks 


and almost always with very satisfactory results. 

Everything is right when we get there. The tide 
is running out strong, the gulls and pelicans are 
screaming and wheeling overhead, and the water 
looks very, very fishy. Several heavy rains have 
driven the snook out of the bayous and lagoons, and 
they are now collected at the mouth of the pass to 
breathe deep of the brine. 

I wish that everyone who reads this yarn could 
have been there with me that evening at Casey’s 
Pass. There would have been room for all and fish 
enough for all. I tied into a ten-pound snook on my 
first cast, and a ten-pound snook is much of a man. 
We caught fish so fast that a strike became a mat- 
ter of course and caused little or no excitement— 
snook, ladyfish, sea-trout, redfish and crevalleé. 


WAS amused at one chap, who seemed to be 

able to get nothing but ladyfish. Finally he quit 
in disgust, muttering: “That’s a well-named fish! 
Hard as the deuce to catch, and ain’t worth a dern 
after you catch it!” 

Joe Landess and I took fifty-two snook, three 
redfish, and twenty or thirty ladyfish and crevallé 
—average weight about five pounds! The snook 
and redfish we kept, for a good reason. There are 
hungry folks in Florida these days, and we gave 
over two hundred pounds to the Sarasota Welfare 
Association, knowing that we had done something 
well worth while. These fish were not wasted. As 
a matter of fact, we took three big sharks out of 
the Pass on our heavy shark line, and so more than 
made up for the fish we had caught. To tell the 
honest truth, we could have taken many, many 
more, for they were still striking savagely at dark. But my 
wrist was tired and my knuckles were sore. 

“Let’s catch one more apiece and go home,” I suggested. 

“All right,” grunted Joe, making a short cast. “I’ve got 
mine. 

“And I’ve got mine!” I answered as a big snook streak- 
ed up from below and nailed my plug with a loud ker-chug. 

And so we quit—with the 
fish still striking. I know 
it’s hard to believe. 

We strung up the last 
two snook, and dragged the 
string down to the water to Pa 
-wash the sand off. As we . 
sloshed the fish around, two 
came off, and I reached 
down to pick up one of 
them. It was dark, and I 
couldn’t see very well. As I 
groped for the fish a seven- 
or eight-foot shark took him 
right out from under my 
hand, showering me with 
water and scaring me out _~ . 
of a year’s growth. SSS 

“Better keep your hands 
out of that water,” chuckled 
Joe, “or the first thing you know you'll draw back a nub 

This catch at Casey’s Pass was not so unusual as it may 
sound. The next evening we took thirty-seven in an hour and 
a half, and many times in the past I have had equally fast 
sport. When conditions are right, it is sure fire. June and 
July are the best months, although a good many redfish 
(channel bass) can be caught in August. 

During a six weeks’ stay at Point of Rocks I had from ten 
to twenty pounds of fish steaks in the ice box at all times. 
To vary the diet, we collected coquinas for broth, dug clams 
in the bay, and caught a 300-pound loggerhead turtle. My 
ancestors would have smiled in approval of my meat-getting 
activities—probably with more sincere appreciation than was 
evinced by my wife, who simply cannot eat fish more than 
twice a day for thirty days. 

I went to Point of Rocks with a brief-case full of un- 
finished manuscripts and drawings. I had visions of myself 
seated at my typewriter on the porch of our beach cottage, 
a cool breeze blowing in off the salt, and 1 told my wife 
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A strike be- 
came a mat- 
ter of course 





The next minute, pandemonium! 


——_ 
DANS NEWELL 


about how much work I expected to complete during the 
stay. At the time I wondered why she laughed. I did manage 
to fix up a table and set up the typewriter, but that’s as far 
as I got. 

The very first morning one of my youngsters came running 
up from the beach. ‘‘O-o0-0-oh, Daddy! A great big, shiny fish 
just jumped way up in the air right out here in front. It 
looked like that one on your office wall. It—” 

But I was already gone! One look was enough 
—the telltale smooth spot on the water, the gleam 
of a silver side, gulls circling over a dark patch 
that meant a school of sardines. Like Sir Harry 
Lauder, “I could not r-r-r-resist it!”” Mind you, all 
I had to do was push out a hundred yards in my 
rowboat. Tarpon were in my front yard, and the 
honorable thing was to accept the challenge. I did 
the honorable thing, and it is hardly necessary to 
state that I didn’t do anything else. 


O live in such proximity to the Silver King 

is a great treat. A man may watch these 
splendid fish in all their moods. He sees them 
rolling lazily at dawn, when the Gulf is a misty, 
indescribable blue; he sees them striking savagely 
when the morning breeze freshens, churning the 
azure water into white foam as they slash through 
the vast schools of bait; he sees them at play in 
the afternoon, when the purple cloud-shadows make odd pat- 
terns on the green water, leaping clear or somersaulting to 
strike their mighty tails resoundingly. And the man who has 
seen the Silver King in action, who has felt that first rush 
preceding the mighty leap, never forgets. With the coming 
of spring, wherever he may be, he sees blue water and wheel- 
ing gulls, he hears the scream of a reel, and he feels that 
surging rush. 

Every year at Sarasota such men gather from all over the 
world, for the International Tarpon Tournament is in prog- 
ress. The whole town is fish-conscious. Cameramen are on 
hand, novices are on hand, dyed-in-the-wool tarpon fisher- 
men are on hand, and, most important of all, tarpon are on 
hand—in countless thousands. And Point of Rocks is plumb 
slam bang in the middle of them. It’s a feeding ground and 
a rendezvous and headquarters for thrills. I got mine! 

Finally Jack LaBorde came down. Jack has tried harder 
to catch a tarpon these last four years than anybody I know 
of, and with more bad luck than (Continued on page 66) 
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HIS is a reproduction of a large poster designed by Richard E. Bishop and Joseph P. Sims and printed 


in colors. The map in the center indicates waterfowl concentration points. On the small maps the shad- 

ings represent the breeding areas of each species, while the heavy line encloses the wintering range. The 

drought area 1929-1934 is shown in the upper right-hand corner. You may have to hunt up your magnifying 
glass to read the legend, but the information furnished will make it worth while. 
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EDITORIAL 





That Lew Duck Law! 


HIRTY days of shooting—that’s what the 

wildfowlers of this country will have to be sat- 

isfied with this fall and winter. Last year the 
season was open for sixty days. This year the duck 
shooters will have to get along with a half portion 
spread over a longer period. 

Just before we closed the September issue, we re- 
ceived official word from Washington. At the top of 
our editorial page we ran the following note: “Last- 
Minute News—The Federal Advisory Board has 
recommended a 30-day open season on waterfowl, 
state game departments to have the privilege of dis- 
tributing the thirty shooting days over fifteen weeks 
between October 1 and January 15, 1935.” 

Officials of the United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey have promised Fretp & STREAM a complete 
tabulation of the game laws in time for the October 
issue. We hope it will be received, as the covers for this 
issue, which because of color work must be printed 
prior to the balance of the magazine, are already off 
the press with the words “New Game Laws” in 
the upper right-hand corner. Up to this minute, we 
know nothing definite about seasons. We are optimistic 
along with our hoping, as several days still remain in 
which to get the news in this issue. 

To be perfectly frank, FieLp & STREAM was great- 
ly disappointed in the findings of the Government in- 
vestigators concerning waterfowl conditions in the 
breeding areas. It is acknowledged by everyone that 
the western half of the United States has undergone 
a terrible drought. Undoubtedly, waterfowl breeding 
areas from Minnesota west have been cut to a mini- 
mum and in many sections entirely wiped out. How- 
ever, the reports this magazine received from Canada 
show that breeding conditions in the Prairie Provinces, 
especially the northern half of them, have been better 
this year than for several years past. 

We have received a map prepared by a grain com- 
pany showing the precipitation over Canada from 
April 1 to June 21 of this year. This information was 
compiled for the farmer and grain buyer and not for 
the duck hunter. A few spots are shown as poor, but 
the shadings on at least nine-tenths of the map indicate 
fair, normal, very good or excellent rainfall. 


, >» Ii. drought in that country during the last three 
or four years is considered as the cause of the 
shortage of waterfowl. From all reports, conditions 
everywhere in Canada with respect to water are better 
than they have been for several years. Water in the 
Prairie Provinces means ducks. The natural conclu- 
sion is that, with ponds and sloughs filled, the duck 
situation is bound to be better. 

Letters received from subscribers in Canada have 
told of greatly improved breeding conditions—that 
aquatic vegetation was returning to lakes which had 
been dry for several years, and that ponds and sloughs 
were holding their water. Because by far the greater 
portion of our waterfowl are raised north of the 
Canadian border, we have felt that the improved con- 
ditions there more than offset the drought in the 
United States. All in all, a rather rosy picture has been 
painted, and we had hoped for at least the same sea- 
sons as prevailed last year. 


In placing our judgment on the reports from men 
who live on the ground and who are duck hunters as 
against those of the trained investigator who must 
necessarily go into a certain section, stop, look and 
listen a while and then move on, we are going to be 
so bold as to predict a better flight of ducks this year 
than we had last year. And last year the waterfowl 
flight in almost every section where conditions were 
favorable to the birds was better than for two or three 
years previous. 

From the correspondence Fretp & STREAM has re- 
ceived, some of the boys aren’t very happy over the 
new regulations. A subscriber from Minnesota writes: 
“God regulates our season. With a freeze-up, our 
duck shooting is over. If our game department is 
a good guesser, we may get ten or fifteen days of 
good duck shooting. This new deal for the ducks 
gives the Southern States, where the ducks winter, all 
the best of it. They can take two or three days a 
week, and every week will be just like the opening 
of the season, when tame, trusting ducks are blown 
up in excessive numbers and with a minimum of real 
sport.” 

A game commissioner writes: “I know when I’m 
on the spot. Ducks pass through my state, and when 
they are en route is when we get our shooting. If I 
establish two rest days a week for six weeks and the 
big flight passes through when it is illegal to hunt, what 
the shooters will think of me won’t bear repeating.” 


ROM a friend in the South comes this caustic 

criticism. “If there is a shortage of ducks this year 
over last, what are we going to do next year? After 
half a lifetime of duck shooting, I am convinced the 
present regulations will kill far more ducks than a 
60-day straight season. Those who obey the law will 
kill limits of tame fowl—and in outlying districts who 
is going to keep the market gunner and the hoodlum 
from shooting the full fifteen weeks?” 

Some subscribers contend that the new regulations 
favor the duck clubs that already have rest days. 
Others maintain that the new regulations will con- 
centrate the members at the clubs and probably result in 
many clubs disbanding. It is always easy to criticize, 
and often unwise. Nothing is simpler than tearing 
down what the other fellow has built up. 

The members of the Advisory Board with whom I 
am acquainted are conscientious men and in many 
cases practical duck hunters. I know that the Biologi- 
cal Survey desires to furnish all the duck shooting 
possible, consistent with maintaining the supply for 
future years. 

As soon as the President returns from his cruise 
and signs the regulations they will be the law of 
the land. Let’s withhold judgment. We'll all know 
more about this experiment next year than we do 
now. One thing I feel certain of: we will have bet- 
ter duck shooting, measured by the bag, than we had 
last year—and more men will go shooting on more 
days than if the season ran a like number of days 


consecutively. 
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Old Girl was death on ringnecks 


WAMP LASS, that grand old girl 
over whom we shot the Pole and 
Gunnery Swamps, was born when 
she was seven years old. Her birth 

at such a late date was due to the Col- 
onel’s fiery character and to Lem Hark- 
ness’ fear of pneumonia. 

There are October days when all the 
woods are not yet turned to autumn 
glory. There are banks of green still 
mantling the hills, so that every scarlet 
maple and every yellow birch and every 
growth of swamp hardwoods that has 
early taken on fall beauty flares against 
a green background. Crops are in, but the 
shocks are still in the cornfields, and the 
berries and wild grapes on the vine. 

It is at such a time—the very begin- 
ning of the bird season—that a man 
feels the urge to be abroad on the earth 
and close to earth. This desire is never 
lessened by the sad and steadying pro- 
cess of growing up and is a thousand 
times more intensified in the case of 
a man with gun dogs. 

We were all men with gun dogs— 
George Williams, Lem Harkness and my- 
self. We had planned our week in the 
Gunnery and Pole section for the first 
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in November, but the weather had come 
off bright and clear, with a high wide 
sky, frost in the mornings, and a tang 
in the air that lived the day through. So 
we threw work and plans to the winds, 
got our duffel together over night, and 
stole away like truants to Lem’s farm 
near the Pole Swamp. 

We had had one perfect day on the 
grouse and one practically complete 
failure on pheasant when the Colonel’s 
wire arrived. It was then that Lem be- 
gan to sicken. 

With the four dogs—two of them 
English setters, George’s Danny and my 
Highland Son, and Lem’s great pointer, 
Trophy, all pure-bred dogs and beautiful 
specimens, and lastly the sweet old bitch 
known as Old Girl—we had hunted the 
upland pasture and the thorn-apple lot, 
and had killed an easy limit of grouse. 
Then we had taken a short turn through 
the alder run on Lem’s place for three 
woodcock. 

The second day, after pheasants, we 
had thrashed every upland swale and 
brake, every cornfield and weedy patch. 
and had raised just one cock bird. That 
had fallen to Lem—the inevitable result, 


setter that knew her pheasants 
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as Old Girl was death on pheasants and 
could always beat the other dogs at what 
was her special and particular game. 

Sunday night we sat around the square 
table over the remains of a supper eaten 
by the fireplace in the living-room of 
Lem’s old house, reviewing the failure. 

“Good Lord of hunters, what a day!” 
said George. “I’ve sweat as though I'd 
been haying, and all I had was a good 
walk.” 

“Tt was a fine hunt, even if you haven't 
any pheasants on your land,” I said. 

“T can’t own all the state of Massachu- 
setts,” protested Lem. “You can’t keep 
the pheasant hunters from their first 
slaughter. You know as well as I do they 
haven't cleaned out the birds at all. All 
the wise ones have taken to the Pole 
Swamp or Gunnery—and all the others 
too. They'll be out in a week’s time.” 

“And we'll be gone.” 

There was a rattle at the gate, then 
the unmistakable sound of a 
car idling on the road. Lem 
got up and reached the door 
just as a knock came. 

“Thanks, Joe. Thanks,” we 
heard him say at the door, 
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and he was back in the warmth from the 
fire with a telegram in his hand. 
There was no telephone at Lem’s. He 
had intended always that there should 
be no interruption to week-ends and 
hunting holidays there, although he had 
money enough to have a special wire 
direct from his office in Greenfield. Only 
our wives, three very game hunters’ 
widows, knew how to reach us by phone 
or wire to Joe Boyd, the station-master 
at the Dale, three miles away. And they 





never sent messages without due cause. 

Lem opened the telegram. 

“Now someone’s got to go home for 
sure,” said George. 

“Worse than that,” said Lem. “Let 
me read you some real cheer: ‘Arriving 
by night train from New York 9:00 
A.M. Monday morning. Everything but 
dogs. Now show me, your ring-necked 
wonders. William Hartley Gaston.’ ” 

“Oh, God forbid!” 

“The Colonel! And not a pheasant 
outside the swamps!” 

Then Lem sneezed. “I’m getting a 
cold,” he said. 

“Oh, no, you’re not! No such thing!” 
George fairly shouted. 

It was a tense moment. Lem had the 
same fear of colds, believing that they 
would lead nine times out of ten to 
pneumonia, that the average man has of 
rattlesnakes in his bed. He sneezed twice. 


“1M done for,” he said. “I'll never be 

able to hunt tomorrow. You two 
can have the place and show the Colonel 
a good time. I’m going home.” 

“You can’t do it!” I yelped. “You're 
not that kind of a man!” 

“It’s nine o’clock now,” interrupted 
George. “You two can just put your 
heads together. The Colonel arrives in 
Greenfield at nine tomorrow morning, 


How Swamp Lass Was Born 





and he’s come only five hundred miles or 
a thousand because you bragged to him 
about the delights of shooting big birds. 
I’m taking Lem’s car and leaving for 
home right now. I'll bring the Colonel 
up in the morning.” 

He was into his coat and gone in five 
minutes. 

Lem went to look for something to 
prevent a cold, and I went to bed. He 
stopped long enough in the cold hallway 
to say to me confidentially, “You can’t 
take a chance with pneumonia.” Then he 
sneezed again and fled. 


HAT was the use? He had always 

been that way—frightened to 
death at a sneeze or the slightest draft, 
and he could hunt all day in the rain 
in November, lie in a duck blind in kill- 
ing weather, and keep in better health 
than a fire-horse. 

Now I realize that this all sounds as 
though we were anything but glad to 
have the Colonel arrive. As a matter of 
fact, we all loved that irascible Southern 
gentleman, and we loved to hunt with 
him. We had been South three winters 
to his Georgia plantation for quail shoot- 
ing, and we all had been together on one 
Chesapeake goose expedition that was 
memorable. Lem’s pointer, Trophy, was 
bred by the Colonel, a present to Lem 
when his old dog, the mother of Swamp 
Lass, died. But we had twitted the 
Colonel about his provincialism. 

“There's no bird shooting left in the 


We had thrashed every upland swale and brake 


North,” he would say. “Look at those 
quail. Consider the day we’ve had! I say, 
gentlemen, consider the day! Impossible 
except in the South!” And he would wax 
fairly profane in his arguments and flatly 
refuse to come up and try Northern 
grouse or our flight woodcock or Cape 
pond shooting. 

Finally, talking about that old rain- 
bow, the introduced pheasant, we had 
got under his skin. “You couldn’t stand 
up under the work necessary to get a 
bag of pheasants after the first day,” 
George had taunted him. “You’d want a 
bunch of darkies to beat them out for 
you.” 

“T’m a younger man than you are in 
the field any day!” the Colonel had re- 
plied. 

Then we had boasted about Lem’s 
place and practically promised the Colo- 
nel some great shooting. 


OW here was the Colonel, a fire- 
eater waiting to be shown and dar- 
ing us to produce our pheasants, and 
not a bird in the uplands. Our reputation 
was at stake. Perhaps more than that— 
our very honor as hunters. 
In the morning I greeted Lem. I tried 
to be happy. “This is the great day!” 
“Tt’s a beaut. I’m tempted to go with 
you,” said Lem. “But I won’t. [ll stay 
here today and fix this cold and see that 
you all have a dinner of grouse tonight. 
I'll show the old gentleman whether I 
have to hang a grouse or not!” 














“You haven’t any more cold than I 
have,” I said. “Any fool can sneeze if 
he wants to.” 

We breakfasted morosely. 

“By the old Harry, I must shut Old 
Girl up!" Lem said suddenly. “Heaven 
help us if the Colonel sees her!” 

And there was another thing to com- 
plicate matters. You have met just the 
kind of bird-dog man Colonel Gaston 
was; you couldn't help it if you’ve been 
about among dog handlers. The Colonel 
was death on cross-bred dogs. 


“ OT a word!” he would shout. 
“Don’t say a word to me about 
your mongrels! There’s not one of them 
worth the powder to blow him to Hades 
—not one! Wouldn’t have one on the 
place! Wouldn’t hunt over one! No ex- 
cuse for it! No excuse for it! They 
should be killed before they’re born!” 
He could get purple in the face at the 
thought of such an outrage as keeping 
and training a mongrel hunting dog. And 
he never was without fifteen or twenty 
pure-bred pointers and a half dozen re- 
trievers. He knew dogs 
—and he loved them 
and handled them as 
only a dog lover can. 

If he should see Old 
Girl, the heroine of this 
tale—or if he should 
be asked to hunt over 
her? The Old Girl was 
a real mixture. Seven 
years old at the time, 
and she might have 
been anything. For col- 
or she was perfect 
pointer—but she had 
long hair. From her 
coat you might think 
she was a setter—but 
the coat wasn’t the right color and 
it was coarse as moose hair. A love- 
ly liver-and-white head was hers— gp, 
but what a sharp muzzle. And her 
ears—long and crinkly and pure 
spaniel. Her tail—with a sparse apology 
of feather, like a rat’s when it is wet. 

That was Old Girl from the outside. 
Inside was a stanch heart, the most 
lovable disposition in the world, a posi- 
tive mania for retrieving, a sense of 
smell that was unbeatable and would not 
be fooled. She was the finest all-round 
bird dog I have ever seen—and the most 
obedient. I could go on and on about 
that girl—but to this story of her birth 
as Swamp Lass. 

When George arrived with the Colo- 
nel, Lem had Old Girl secreted in the far 
kennel which was kept just for bitches. 
There were only the three thoroughbreds 
to be seen. 

The Colonel dismounted from the car 
in fine fettle. “Where do I change?” he 
shouted. “Where do I change? Never 
mind the time. I recall you said these 
big birds are out all day long.” And more 
in the same vein. 

Lem was stubborn as a bogged horse. 
He stood on the porch and waved us off 
to a start. “You might try the long swale 
and the north alder run,” he said, not 
without a malicious twinkle in his eyes. 
“I'll have a good supper for you.” 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the Colonel, 
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Field & Stream 


“it is said all fishermen and hunters are 
born liars, especially when it comes to 
the merits of their native heaths. We 
shall see, gentlemen. We shall see.” 

And we were off. 

The Colonel has an indefatigable en- 
ergy in the field that belies all you have 
ever heard about Southern indolence. 
And that day he was on fire to shoot 
pheasants. We started off as though we 
were bound on a fast half-hour hike, and 
when we hit the long swale and took to 
deep, coarse grass and uneven bottom 
the Colonel never slacked up a bit. 

“Tt is great country,” he conceded, not 
pausing in his stride. “There is glory on 
those hills. Now where are your big birds?” 

Where were they? We knew—they 


would track down a wounded bird if it 
took her last breath 


were deep in that horror of mud and 
water and shaky bog-tussocks known as 
Pole Swamp. And the thought of taking 
the Colonel into such a cover was toa wild 
for even our wildest imaginations. I hate 
to think of that day even as I record it. 

We worked the long swale literally 
by inches. The dogs ranged, circled, kept 
in perfect order. In the first hour we 
raised one hen pheasant. Conversation, 
at first so bright with false hope, lagged 
and died. There was another hour—a 
steady dragging in silence, a little slow- 
ing down of leg-power, and two more 
small summer-born hens. 


“ ELL, where are these birds?” de- 
manded the Colonel. “What is 
this—a party of explorers?” 

George very carefully led us off to the 
west into the alders. “While we're here 
we might as well take a few woodcock,” 
he said cheerfully. 

“Not a bit of it! Not a bit of it!” the 
Colonel cried. “None of your woodcock 
until I’ve bagged a brace of your 
pheasants. How many was it you said 
you took in a day’s hunt? How long did 
you say it took for a limit bag?” And 
he turned his back on the alder run. 















So we went on. I have never seen dogs 
work more beautifully. I’ve never prayed 
more earnestly for a bird to give hon- 
esty to words I had spoken too enthu- 
siastically. But there was a despair at our 
hearts—and bitterness, for George and I 
just knew there were no birds. It was 
one of those days. 

The afternoon waxed too warm, with 
a hint of October rain in the air, and 
we sweat. The Colonel said one or two 
mildly profane things about our prowess 
as bird hunters. Then, when we had fin- 
ished the long swale and all the small 
covers near by, and it would be impos- 
sible to get to any spread of territory 
and cover it before dark, George and 
I eased into the woods on the west- 
ern slope where there were always sure 

to be some late-afternoon grouse. 
It was no go. 

“Look here!” de- 
manded the Colonel. 
“Do you mean to tell 
me the pheasant is a 
woods bird? Why, I’ve 
read enough to know 
that bird will never set 
in the woods! He won't 
go there in the first 
place if he can help it! 
Where do you two fellows 
think you're taking me?” 


E stopped, wiped our 

faces, and looked over 
what we once had considered a 
pleasant land. 

“Thought you might like to 
shoot a grouse,” I said. 

“Nonsense!” shouted the 
Colonel. 

We started for the farm. On 
the way the Colonel’s tongue finally got 
the better of him. With sarcasm like a 
two-edged sword he told us just what 
kind of liars and boasters we were. He 
wasn't angry now. He was worse than 
that: he was just gloating over the whole 
affair. He was bitterly, maliciously gleeful. 

As we turned in the gate he was say- 
ing: “It’s been a nice walk. Upon my 
honor it has. I just made the slight mis- 
take of taking my gun instead of my 
walking-stick. ‘Come North and try the 
hunting, sir. Ah, yes, do come North.’ 
Well, gentlemen, you must come South— 
indeed you must. And if you will have 
big birds in addition to a mere dozen 
or two of the finest, plumpest quail you 
have ever seen, why, ah, we have the 
blackest crows in Georgia, gentlemen— 
big birds, gentlemen—big birds.” 

Lem was on the porch. It was dusk, 
but he could see our empty coats. Ap- 
parently he had got the better of his 
cold, and there were two devils in his 
bright eyes. He was in an expansive mood, 
to say the least, and ready for anything. 
I feared he would try one of his jokes. 

“Well, well, better luck next time!”’ he 
said. 

There was a silence, the kind of awful 
pause in a careless conversation that pre- 
cedes some withering blast. 

And loud on the still dusk came the 
raucous crow of a cock pheasant. Three 
loud crows, then three more, clear from 
the Pole Swamp. 

“What’s (Continued on page 58) 
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PeELorus JACK 


A grampus that piloted ships in and out of a dangerous harbor 


BOUT forty miles northeast of 
Nelson, New Zealand, is the re- 
markable French Pass, navigat- 


ed by steamers running between 
Nelson and Wellington. This narrow, pic- 
turesque channel lies between the main- 
land of the South Island and D’Urville 
Island. Here tidal waters from Cook 
Strait swirl and eddy as if the ocean 
were pouring through a fissure into the 
earth. For many years this was the home 
of Pelorus Jack, the most famous ocean 
creature that ever lived. 

Generations ago, this friendly grampus 
disported about the bows of Maori 
canoes en route from Pelorus Sound to 
the pass. The aborigines named him 
Kaikaiawaro (God of the Ocean), and 
regarded him with veneration. 

According to Maori legends, Kazkai- 
awaro was approximately 275 years old 
when Great Britaip declared war on 
Germany, at which time he was reported 
to have disappeared, although Walter 
Wood, in his Adventures With Big Fish, 
contends that Pelorus Jack did not die 
until June, 1922. 

Anyone who passed 
through Cook Strait 
during the life of Kai- 
kaiawaro will tell you 
of this extraordinary 
“pilot fish.” Through- 


the entire maritime 
world he was called 
“Pelorus Jack,” a name 
as famous in the South 
Seas as George Wash- 
ington is in the United 
States. 

If you are ever asked 
to name “the most cele- 
brated fish that ever 
lived,” you could men- 
tion Pelorus Jack with 
certainty. It was his 
habit to present him- 
self to an incoming ves- 
sel and pilot her into 
the harbor through the 
dangerous rocky water- 
way known as_ the 
French Pass. Mariners 
spoke of and regarded 
this extraordinary creature with awe. With 
the exception of one person, whom T. E. 
Donne, in his Rod Fishing in New Zea- 
land Waters, refers to as a “silly ass,” 
no one ever thought of doing him harm. 

For years, Pelorus Jack resided in a 
bay near the northern end of the French 
Pass. He would meet each steamer bound 
south at a given point, and swim just in 
front of her bow as if he were piloting 
her up to the entrance of the pass, but 
through the pass itself he would not 
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venture. His duty done, he would return 
to his home waters. 

When Jack heard a steamer approach- 
ing through the pass from the south, 
he would meet her, playing all sorts of 
natatorial capers while approaching. He 
would escort the vessel until opposite his 
home. Then, with a flick of his tail, he 
would scoot away to his lair. 

The captain of one vessel had a habit 
of telling his passengers that Pelorus 
Jack would meet the ship when he 
sounded the fog-horn. Skeptical passen- 
gers would laugh, thinking the captain’s 
claims to be a joke, which they were. 
However, the captain would offer to 
prove his statement, and bets would be 
placed. 

The officers knew exactly when Pelorus 
Jack would appear. The moment before 
he was due to arrive, the fog-horn would 
be sounded. The grampus would shortly 
be seen skimming along near the surface, 
ready to take up his position and pilot 
the vessel to the pass. 

In calm or storm, daylight or dark, 





Pelorus Jack was on duty; and whether 
midday or midnight, tourists were al- 
ways anxious to see him. Before the 
steamer was out of the pass, the bow 
rail would be crowded with passengers 
who were willing to stand in the cold, 
cutting wind until they were chilled to 
the bone—just to see Pelorus Jack. 

In 1900, Pelorus Jack was noted 
throughout New Zealand, and voyagers 
had carried his fame to every corner of 
the earth. One day a witless passenger 


Photo by Albert W. Dunning 
A porpoise diving in front of the bow of a destroyer 


on a passing steamer fired a bullet at the 
grampus, fortunately not killing him. 
That man, whom Donne called a “silly 
ass,” was mobbed and nearly slain by 
infuriated fellow passengers. 

Shortly after this incident, T. E. 
Donne recommended to the New Zealand 
government that it protect “by the law 
of the land this fish of the sea.” Accord- 
ingly, the New Zealand Gazette on 
September 29, 1904, announced that a 
bill had been passed by Parliament pro- 
tecting Pelorus Jack. A heavy fine was 
announced as the penalty for any hostile 
act toward the grampus. 

Available records reveal that this law 
was observed by all until the fateful day 
when the happy old grampus no longer 
greeted passing ships—a day when the 
press of the entire world carried the 
news, and many a veteran mariner griev- 
ed. Pelorus Jack was really loved by 
thousands of seafaring men, not without 
some trace of superstition as revealed 
by the following. 

It is recorded that the man who shot 
at Pelorus Jack was a 
passenger on the S. S. 
Penguin. It is further 
recorded that after the 
shooting the fish avoid- 
ed this steamer and 
never again disported 
before her stem to 
guide her through the 
treacherous strait. 


N consequence of 

Pelorus Jack’s boy- 
cott, many superstitious 
persons would not take 
passage on the S. S. 
Penguin when it ran on 
the French Pass route. 
They feared disaster. 
Their qualms _ were 
proved to be well 
founded, because the 
Penguin was wrecked 
one stormy night in 
Cook Strait, opposite 
Pelorus Sound. Most of 
the passengers and crew 
were drowned! 

Throughout this 
chronology, Pelorus Jack is referred to 
as a male. Many have questioned the 
grampus’ sex. Donne explains the per- 
sonal pronoun in this manner: 

“  . he was named by sailormen and, 
as everyone knows, they have methods 
of their own for determining sex, besides, 
if such a stylish and attractive grampus 
were a female she would never have lived 
the life of a hermit for thirty odd years 
... hermits are invariably males!” 

When Pelorus (Continued on page 80) 
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Axttemus in Attcady 


Sport with that oddest of all game birds, his majesty the woodcock 


Y friends call me a barbarian, 
though my hair is bobbed and 
I play a tolerable hand at 
bridge. I can even, upon occa- 
sion, darn a hunting sock with neatness 
and dispatch, and have brewed apple 
pies that more than once have received 
commendatory criticism from my hus- 
band’s uncle who comes from Boston. 

At mixed parties, I notice that I “go 
over” fairly well. Men discuss with me 
quite frankly and without that irritating 
note of condescension, which is as sooth- 
ing as the slap of a birch twig in the face 
on a frosty morning, the superiority of 
the setter over the pointer in Northern 
covers and the advantage of the light 
12-gauge as compared to the 20 for 
grouse. Long ago I was initiated into the 
mysteries of drop, pitch and height of 
comb, nor do I hold it especially to my 
credit that I can differentiate between 
a fan-wing Coachman and a bivisible 
Montreal. 

At hen parties, however, it is different. 
My women friends hesitate to discuss 
styles and modes with me. A more or 
less constrained silence is the result. This 
silence is infinitely preferable to ques- 
tions that I have been compelled to en- 
dure from those who limit my conversa- 
tional ability to fishing and hunting. I 
have made a mental reservation to shoot 
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the next woman who says. “I don’t see 
how you have the patience to fish—just 
to sit and look at a cork all day.” 

Then there is the variety of feminine 
pest who says: “How have you the heart 
to shoot those beautiful things? I should 
think that the look in the eyes of a 
dying bird would haunt you to your 
grave.” 

I have never ceased to wonder at the 
culinary methods employed by my 
friends in the preparation of game. Fre- 
quently, when returning from a success- 
ful hunt, we have given birds to our 
neighbors and in response we have been 
invited to partake of the banquet. Many 
a time from across the table have I 
watched the facial acrobatics of my hus- 
band in a vain effort to masticate a 
grouse that has reposed for over an hour 
in the oven. I have bounced a withered 
woodcock on my plate like a rubber ball, 
and I have sawed through dry splinters 
that were once a quail’s breast. 

It is nothing short of criminal to treat 
that gallant gentleman—the woodcock— 
with the casual indifference that one be- 
stows upon the ubiquitous chop. His 
plump form should first be swathed in 
a leaf of the wild grape before it is 
shrouded in hickory-cured bacon, secured 
by skewers of orange wood. Nine min- 
utes in a 450-degree oven will insure a 


delicate tidbit that is fit for the gods. 

A robust grouse needs twenty minutes, 
interspersed with frequent bastings, while 
twelve minutes is sufficient for bob- 
white. When such a program is suggested 
to our friends, they invariably smile in 
a superior way and still soak their birds 
in soda before the lengthy ritual of cook- 
ing begins. I have a friend who once put 
tomato catsup and Perrin’s sauce on a 
mess of fresh brook trout—but that is 
another story. 

The apparent reason for my social 
ostracism is a confessed craving for the 
chase, a characteristic inherited from 
some primitive ancestor. To me, there is 
no greater lure than the rocky hillsides 
of Maine in October, when the slopes 
are a variegated blanket of vivid flame, 
when white clouds sail lazily across blue 
skies and the rarified air is like wine. 
Sam, our big setter, glides through the 
slim silver birches and dim alders look- 
ing for grouse and woodcock. 


F some of my feminine friends had 

been fortunate enough to accompany 
my husband and me one memorable day 
in October, they might have understood 
—perhaps. We walked along a path 
shadowed by pines and hemlocks, silent 
except for the musical tinkle of the tiny 
silver bell on Sam’s collar. At the end, 


Always give time and attention to fence corners grown up in bush and alder 
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Typical New England woodcock cover—pasture, alders, white birches and apple trees 


we came to an abandoned orchard, be- 
yond which was a thousand-foot bluff of 
sheer granite, its rugged face bare and 
polished by the storms of a million years. 

My admiring observation was cut 
short by a low, warning whistle from my 
better half, who was intently watch- 
ing the actions of the setter. Sam had 


_ made a wide cast, circled back to an 


apple tree, whose base was obscured by 
weeds, and there came to a point. De- 
ciding that it must be grouse, I changed 
my No. 8 shot for chilled 6’s and moved 
cautiously forward. 


ees steps, a whir of beating wings, 
and an old bird flashed to view on 
my side of the tree, well out, winging his 
way with lightning speed to cover across 
the field. I fired blindly, and to my sur- 
prise feathers floated down the wind. 
Sam gathered up the huddled grouse and 
retrieved it, apparently well pleased with 
my prowess. 

I was then conscious of language un- 
becoming a sportsman and a gentleman 
issuing from Kit’s lips, who was in the 
act of ejecting the smoking shells from 
his gun. Interspersed with his remarks 
were comments on the inferiority of 
No. 8 shot at long range, and I men- 
tally congratulated myself. 

Long ago we had accepted Sam’s 
stubbornness and his abnormally long 
tail as a heritage from his grandsire 
Eugene M. It is quite futile to direct 
Sam where to hunt; he has his own 
ideas. When called in to examine an es- 
pecially attractive bit of thicket, he will 
gallop straight through like a circus ele- 
phant if it does not prove to his liking, 
and then press on to other covers. I al- 
ways laugh at this reénacted comedy, 


though my husband sees no humor in it. 

The big black and white setter had 
dashed off to explore a swamp where 
cedar and hemlock flourished, and Kit 
was whistling for him to work out a 
shallow hollow in the hill, overgrown with 
birch. Twice did Sam gaze upon the copse 
with scorn and twice did he turn back to 
his former haunt; but when finally im- 
pressed by my husband’s enthusiasm, he 
condescended to gallop listlessly through 
it. Gaining the shelter of the farther side, 
he turned at right angles, and in a few 
moments we heard the tinkle of his bell 
in the swamp—then it ceased. 

We looked at each other. That silence 
meant a point, and a point demanded 
immediate attention. We found the dog 
eventually, astraddle of a log, his long 
tail curving at an absurd angle and his 
eye cocked in the direction of a stagnant 
pool of water. I translated my husband’s 
rather frantic gesture to mean that I 
was to select some advantageous point 
from which I could shoot. 


CCORDINGLY I maneuvered into 
as good a position as I could, while 
my life mate edged around Sam’s angu- 
lar form. There was a sudden whistle of 
wings, and a large woodcock twittered 
through the green of the cedars. I shot— 
I always do—but the quarry sailed on, 
unharmed. Sam located him again. This 
time, Kit, having a good view as he rose 
over the alders, succeeded in bringing 
him down. 

A mile from there, I was startled by 
the crash of brush and the sound of 
running feet. Sam swept by me, tail 
straight behind him, and finally disap- 
peared into a thicket. Suddenly a series 
of yowls and growls was heard. By the 


time we arrived upon the scene, our set- 
ter was standing triumphant over the 
disheveled carcass of a monster tom-cat. 
Sam's appearance was in no way im- 
proved by a long scratch that ran from 
the corner of his eye to the tip of his 
nose. Examination showed that the cat’s 
ears had been partially frozen off, indi- 
cating that he had gone wild and had been 
preying on game for one winter at least. 


NFORTUNATELY, people who own 

cats refuse to appreciate the alarm- 
ing depredations they commit among 
wild life. There is little question that in 
many sections the common house cat is 
more harmful to our game than any other 
variety of vermin. Yet, oddly enough, it 
seems impossible to introduce any meas- 
ure, such as licensing, that would limit 
the number of these feline pests. 

A woodland trail brought us out on 
an abandoned farm with apple trees 
growing along the hedgerow beside the 
road. There was an open field beyond. 
In the rutted road, four partridges were 
dusting, at least two of which we already 
considered “in the bag.”’ Sam was called 
into heel. Kit entered the field, and I 
chose the road. With the hedgerow be- 
tween us, we silently advanced, guns 
cocked and ready. 

All was set, and I felt a sudden pang 
of pity for the trapped birds. The pang 
was still-born, for without warning a 
grouse roared out from under the apple 
tree, nearly striking me in the face. I 
turned instinctively and sought to put 
the barrels on him as he sped down the 
slope. However, my foot slipped, my 
legs somehow twisted, and I sat down in 
the only mud puddle in that road for a 
mile either way. (Continued on page 61) 
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Golden trout are thriving in this stream, one hundred miles north of their original habitat 


(Goldens of rhe Limberline 


Climbing into the high Sterra for the mast beautiful of all trout 


T has been sixteen years since I 

first climbed high into the Califor- 

nia Sierra and made the acquain- 

tance of that gorgeous, iridescent 
member of the noble Salmo family, the 
golden trout. Each summer I have jour- 
neyed back to his timber-line habitat to 
worship at his shrine. Thus I have be- 
come a disciple of a somewhat new 
branch of the Waltonian fraternity a 
golden-trout bug.’ 

This unbelievably beautiful trout is 
worth a lifetime of study and whole- 
hearted attention. In addition to his as- 
tonishing, almost unreal coloring, he 
equals the famous rainbow in sheer fight- 
ing ability and readiness to take the fly 
An added interesting feature of this an- 
nual quest is the uncertainty of just 
what will be found in new waters that 
perhaps have never been fished. 

There are many deep, unnamed and 
almost unknown lakes which were plant- 
ed with golden trout many years ago. 
Some of this work, done by deputies of 
the Fish and Game Commission, is well 
known, but many of the efforts of early 
cattlemen, prospectors and sportsmen, 
though successful, were not recorded 

Perhaps the transplanted fish, in their 


By CLAUDE M. KREIDER 


new environment, have changed from 
the parent fish of their one and only na- 
tive stream, little Golden Trout Creek. 
a brook which winds through the high 
meadow country, just south of Mt. 
Whitney. In many instances I have 
found them even more brilliant, the 
transplanted trout carrying a brighter 
tint of orange on fins and gill covers and 
a wider and more richly mottled “rain- 
bow” band. Again, under favorable food 
conditions and in larger waters, they run 
much heavier for a given length—and 
far gamier—than do the parent stock. 

Then, always preéminent, is the nat- 
ural desire to land a record golden, a 
hankering which any fisherman will read- 
ily understand. Less than thirty years 
ago a 11'4-inch specimen from Golden 
Trout Creek was believed to be the max- 
imum size, while now we know of 7- 
pound golden trout being taken from 
Cottonwood Lakes. These were authen- 
tic and were weighed by officials of the 
Fish and Game Commission, who were 
taking spawn there. My own best gold- 
en to date weighed 3% pounds; so I’m 
still trying, and hoping. and planning. 

The Cottonwood Lakes, lying in a bar- 
ren, granite-walled basin at 10,500 feet, 


were stocked with goldens about twenty- 
six years ago, it is believed, by cattle- 
men, who probably carried them across 
the pass from Golden Trout Creek, a 
distance of possibly eight miles. This 
was truly an epochal event, for the fish 
thrived from the first, attained greater 
size than their ancestors, and fully re- 
tained all their gorgeous coloration. Thus 
was dispelled the common belief that 
the golden would lose his golden sheen 
“and revert to the parent species, the 
rainbow,” if introduced into new waters. 
The intensive fishing in these lakes 
through the succeeding years also con- 
tributed largely to the general know- 
ledge of this species. 

Many other experimental plantings of 
adult fish, taken on the fly, were made 
in various high lakes and streams in the 
southern part of the range by deputies 
of the Fish and Game Commission. And 
in all these planted waters of the range, 
where elevations are fairly high and food 
conditions favorable, the golden has 
thrived—and has retained that color of 
bright gold. In the upper Middle Fork 
of the Kings River, at 8,500 feet, he is 
still the same shimmering little golden 
sunbeam, although a hundred miles dis- 
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tant from his original home. Farther 
down in that stream he has crossed with 
the rainbow and has largely lost his true 
identity. This hybridization took place 
within three years, for I found only true 
rainbows there in 1926, while in 1929 
all of the scores of fish I caught were 
hybrids, with varying degrees of the 
golden coloration. 

One summer, after a long and joyous 
session with the great rainbows in the 
Kern River, we found an old, disused 
trail out of the head of the canon, and 
climbed into the lake basin above to ex- 
plore in that charming land of blue wa- 
ters, twisted old tamaracks and stark 
granite peaks, which seems far removed 
from civilized affairs. Up there, even the 
hardened materialist who thinks only of 
camp comfort—and trout—sometimes 
takes a notion to go out on a rock, gaze 
afar, and commune with the red gods. 


V E camped beside a little rock- 

bound lakelet, wondered if fishing 
was worth while, then finally tried it. 
There was not a ripple to prove the ex- 
istence of fish; and besides, we had 
never heard of any trout in that great 
basin. Almost at once I hooked a pound 
golden on a tiny Royal Coachman, and 
he surged through the water on a half 
slack line like a darting flame. Then 
Jimmie had one, a fish that after he was 
breathlessly landed measured 16 inches 
and weighed 11% pounds. 

I don’t remember our score, but it 
must have been a dozen such trout each 
in that last hour before sunset. We need- 
ed few for camp use; so we put most 
of them very carefully back into the 
lake. After those weeks on the Kern, 
we should have been surfeited with fish, 
but this was an event—a discovery. 

Later we fished more than a dozen of 
the twenty-seven little lakes in that up- 
per basin, and found them all alive with 
goldens that were far more brilliant than 
those we had taken in Golden Trout 
Creek a short time before. And the nuc- 
leus of this stocking had been a bucket- 
ful of trout carried many miles by an 
old prospector, years before. This we 
learned later, and apologized for having 
poached on his private preserve. 

Another time, at well above 12,000 
feet, in tiny blue tarns less than a half 


Goldens of the ‘Timberline 


acre in size, I took pound goldens whose 
every move and detail of color, as they 
rose through that crystal-like water, was 
as sharply defined as if in the air above 
the surface. The fact that they will 
often take the fly in this cold water, 
with only a slight riffle—or none—on 
the surface, leads me to believe that they 
are less shy than most other varieties 
of trout. But then, the goldens are un- 
educated. 

These fish were “fat and sassy.” Away 
up there above timber-line, where the 
only vegetation was the sparse _hair- 
grass and insect life seemed entirely lack- 
ing, save a few late-season mosquitoes, 
they were living comfortably on the min- 
ute life in the water. And never have I 
taken a poor golden, even when in other 
waters of the same locality other varie 
ties of trout were nearly starved out. 

At one time I believed that the golden 
was less savage in taking the fly than 
the rainbow; but with wider experience, 
and considering that he does not usually 
have the help of swift current to aid 
him, as does his famous cousin so often, 
I now place them on a par. And pound 
for pound, in similar water, he uses the 
same crafty, darting bulldog 
tactics after being hooked. 

One summer I had with me 
a well-known fishing author- 
ity from the East who was 
anxious to play with these trout 
of which he had heard so much. 
With high hopes of finding that 
record fish, we worked our 
pack outfit into a high, peak- 
guarded basin in search of 
three little-known lakes of 
which I had knowledge. 


HE trail was simply a way 

through—if we watched 
carefully enough to negotiate 
the giant boulders and innum- 
erable granite ledges which led 
upward like great steps. We 
were glad to walk and lead our 
saddle horses. 

Among the last tamaracks, at 
11,400 feet, we camped. From 
our tent we could gaze across 
a maze of far-flung, bright- 
green meadows, framed by gi- 
ant ridges and upward-creep- 


ing tamarack forests, to the great, snow- 
streaked peaks of the Kaweah group. 
Beside us sang the little creek which 
drained the lakes, and from it we soon 
took a dozen bright little goldens for 
our supper. 

Although it was mid-July, we found 
many fish still spawning in the creek at 
the lake outlet, but the majority of them 
had returned to deep water and were 
ready for business. The next morning 
we both vowed we had slept well; but I 
had been restless in anticipation of the 
possibilities of these great, deep lakes 
which had not been fished a dozen times 
in as many years, and I know that my 
guest was keyed high for the event which 
had led him half across the continent. 


. HE 6'%-ounce rod?” he questioned 

as we assembled our tackle after 
breakfast hot cakes. “Nope, I'll tackle 
them with this 4-ounce weapon.” 

Thus we planned serious business, al- 
most hating to start, so much fun was 
this gloating matter of preliminaries. 

Then my companion decided on an old 
favorite fly, the Wickham’s Fancy, while 
I stood by my guns in favor of the Royal 



























Above—A pounder will give you a battle 
Left—Goldens up to seven pounds may 
be taken in this timber-line lake 


Coachman. Both proved good. This 
Eastern trout authority raised and hook- 
ed a 12-inch fish almost at once, casting 
from a wide glaciated granite ledge, be- 
low which the blue water was very deep. 
He shouted with pleasure while he play- 
ed and netted his fish. 

Another and another beautiful golden 
trout, pound size and larger, rose to his 
fly and battled hard and long. Farther 
around the lake, I cast my Coachman 
from a low, narrow ledge out among 
some house-sized boulders which were 
half submerged. And I raised fish, not a 
one among the (Continued on page 76) 
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HE broad fire line which also 

served as a road slashed the val- 

ley from rim to rim, flanked on 

either side by the thrifty, young 
forest of jack-pine. Here and there a 
clump of Norways reared their plumes 
into the summer breeze. 

The Old Warden squinted against the 
glare as he drove. Henry, beside him, 
dozed from time to time, his head nod- 
ding wretchedly. At regular intervals 
they crossed intersecting fire lines. 

The flag at Headquarters had been 
visible from the time they topped the 
western ridge, floating languidly against 
the brilliant sky, but until they came 
within sight of the buildings it was the 
one sign of human presence. As they 
came into the rectangular clearing, how- 
ever, the picture changed. 

The neat buildings of the United 
States Forest Service stood against the 
background of dark green. A detail from 
a C.C.C. camp was loading a truck with 
equipment. A mechanic worked over a 
heavy tractor motor before a garage 
doorway. A ranger came out of an office, 
hopped into his car and drove hastily 
away. From within came the clatter of 
a typewriter. Two more trucks, with 
their complement of denim-clad work- 
ers, rolled out of a side road. The trac- 
tor motor suddenly roared, and a ham- 
mer began falling on an anvil in the 
shop. 

The supervisor, whom the Old Warden 
had stopped to see, was out, he learned. 
But he had phoned in from the nearest 
ranger station some little time before, 
saying that he was homeward bound. 
So they waited. 

“Well,” said Henry, yawning and 
reaching into his breast pocket for a 
cigarette, “it looks as if something was 
going on around the place for sure.” 

The Warden grinned. * "Twould seem 
so,” he agreed. “Fact is, it is so. Things 
are happenin’ on these National Forests. 
They're happenin’ a mite faster than a 
lot of folks suspect.” 

Henry struck a match. “I suppose, 
with all this C.C.C. labor, they’re getting 
a whale of a lot done. As good citizens, 
it’s likely we're delinquent in our duty 
not to know more about it. If anybody 
should ask me how much fire line had 
been built and acreage planted right on 
this forest, which is in my back yard, 
I couldn’t give ‘em an answer.” 
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The wild life in a forest ts often worth more 
than the lumber it will produce 


By HAROLD TITUS 


Illustrated by HERMAN B. ROUNTREE 


“No, you couldn't. Likely nobody else 
could, except he was a Forest Service 
man. But I wasn’t thinkin’ so much 
about that sort of thing. I was thinkin’ 
more about other progress that’s bein’ 
made. Jobs that ain’t been advertised 
much, that are pretty danged new in the 
Federal forests and maybe that are go- 
in’ to mean a lot more to you and to 
me than simple fire protection and re- 
forestation.” 

He had that manner again. That man- 
ner of one who speaks without clarity 
in order to coax forth a question. And 
Henry, knowing him so well, provided 
the query. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 
“Won’t the growing of a forest mean 
something to me? Won't it mean some- 
thing to everybody who has the inter- 
est of the outdoors at heart?” 

“Sure thing! You, can bet your shirt 
it will. But there’s other crops to grow 
on forest land besides trees, and some 
folks have been a little impatient be- 
cause those in charge of our National 


Forests have sort of neglected to bear 


down on ’em. 

“You've heard some of those com- 
plaints yourself, if you'll think back. But 
there’s a New Deal on in United States 
forest policy that’s goin’ to mean so 
much more to you and to me and to 
every other hand that likes to hunt and 
fish than growin’ trees alone means that 
there’s nothin’ to compare it to. It’s 
that New Deal I've got in mind.” 

“So? Well, unload, neighbor! I’ve got 
both ears open!” 

The Old Warden grinned. 


“ OU’VE heard me talk quite a lit- 

tle, I reckon, about usin’ land— 
forest land—for more than one thing at 
the same time. You’ve heard me argue 
that fish and game and fur ought to be 
grown right along with pulp bolts and 
ties and sawlogs. Maybe you've heard 
me get just a mite irritated because our 
Forest Service has kept bearin’ down on 
cubic feet or board feet instead of the 
other things they might be producin’. If 
so, I’ve got to eat a morsel of crow, be- 
cause things don’t appear to be what 
they’ve seemed to be. 

“Now, I’m real friendly with these 
Forest Service boys. I’ve met up with a 
lot of em, and never found one I couldn’t 
see a lot of good in. But I’ve had it hot 


and heavy with several on this matter 
of game and fish. I’ve accused ’em of 
bein’ so interested in trees that they 
couldn’t see other kinds of life in among 
‘em, and I’ve told some of ’em flat out 
that when they set out to rfianufacture 
recreational facilities on their forests 
they couldn't seem to get much 
farther than puttin’ up shelter 
houses or picnic tables. And, 
up to recent, I’ve figured any 
one of ‘em I said those things 
to didn’t have a come-back. 
“Oh, of course, they’ve done 
some things with big game on 
some of their Western forests, 
and they’ve thrown in with 
states and set up refuges and 
public huntin’ grounds inside 
their boundaries and let the 
states administer ’em here and 


“They are al- 
ready at work 
makin’ hides 
and spawnin’ 
beds and such 
in lakes and 
streams” 
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The Old Warden on Forest Game Policy 


there. But I’ve contended right along, 
up to now, that they’ve overlooked bets 
and just turned their backs on oppor- 
tunities to make these lands produce a 
variety of things and without waitin’ a 
generation, or three or four generations, 
to get the good of it, either. 

“Well, that condition, it would ap- 
pear, is about past. What happened, I 
don’t know. Maybe the Forest Service 
just got ripe for it; maybe they just got 
brushed out, as you might say, so’s they 
could get at it. Anyhow, you'll notice 
that you can get these boys to talk fish 
and game management on forest lands 
just about as late as you want to stay up 
and talk it now. 

“The first thing that happened in a 
big way was a meeting called 
in Milwaukee last March. 
Mr. Tinker, who is the Re- 


SN 

i gional For- 
ester for the 
North-Cen- 
tral States, 
asked all the 
conservation de- 
partments in his 
territory and the 
colleges and uni- 
versities that 
were interested 
and the  sportsmen’s 
clubs to sit in and talk 
it over. Well, they 
talked it over for two 
days straight; and if 
you want to get a lot of 
things to think over 
and argue over and to 
stir your hopes up, you 
» Bet hold of the minutes 
\ of those sessions and 
= spend an evenin’ 
with ’em! 

“The object of 
that meeting was 
this: to get all 
the suggestions 
they could gather 
for the way to 
go about puttin’ 
the eight 
millions of 
acres of for- 
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est land in National Forests 
in that region under game 
management. Yes, sir; eight 
million acres, spread around 
in five states and runnin’ all 
the way from  wild-turkey 
country in Missouri to moose 
country in Minnesota and in- 
cludin’ range for 
all the upland 
birds and water- 
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fowl and 
deer and fur- 
bearers! 
saa “Right off the bat, 
meve—=SC Mr. :=«‘Tinker_ stood 
up and told ’em 
what they wanted 
to do: that they wanted to formulate, 
at that meeting, the basic principles and 
policies for gettin’ together specific 
game-management plans for all their for- 
ests in the region. He said it was the 
intention of the Service to make those 
units as productive from the standpoint 
of game, fish and fur as it’s possible for 
humans to do. And that, to do the job, 
they'd have to have the help of the states 
and the colleges that have gone in for 
that sort of thing. 

“He said it was goin’ to mean quite a 
shake-up in the handlin’ of some areas. 
Where a location promises to produce 
game, the Service is goin’ to change its 
policy of handlin’ that area so’s what 
they plant will raise more game right 
soon instead of just sawlogs sometime. 
Lakes and streams aren’t goin’ to be just 
a source of water supply for fightin’ fire 
any more, but a place where bigger and 
better crops of fish can be raised. 





. HE Forest Service just seemed to 

go the whole route, and if that 
state of mind holds for a few years we’re 
goin’ to have the biggest boom in fish 
and game the country over we’ve ever 
had. As I recollect, there’s somethin’ 
over a hundred and fifty million acres 
in National Forests; and if we get 
the right kind of fish and game man- 
agement on the parts of it that are 
suitable for the raisin’ of fish and 
game, it’s goin’ to mean more than 
you can digest the first time you think 
it over. 

“TI don’t know whether they’re go- 
in’ as strong in other parts as they 
are in this north-central territory. 
Likely, they've got no one region 
which is used by as many fishermen 
and hunters as this, for one thing. But 
I do know that in April there was a 
Forest Service meeting held out in 
Utah where they talked fish and game 
and nothin’ much else. 

“One thing that pleased me was ‘ 





























































“The fire lines make 
just the kind of open- 





4 that they talked right out in that Mil- 


waukee meeting. When somebody from a 
state conservation department thought 
the Forest Service hadn’t cooperated 
with ’em any to well in the past, they 
said so. Got it off their chest and made a 
new start. The Forest Service folks ad- 
mitted some of their bad breaks, like 
poisonin’ snowshoe rabbits because they 
were eatin’ up plantations of pine, and 
explained why they went lame on that 
one. The air was cleared a-plenty, and 
that was a fine thing. 


“TT was a fine thing because, after all, 

it’s got to be kind of a cooperative 
undertakin’. The states, you see, have 
title to the fish and game on these Na- 
tional Forests. State laws prevail, except 
where a part of a unit is closed by the 
Government to any huntin’ or fishin’. 
Such overlappin’ of interest and author- 
ity likely will keep on for some time— 
maybe for always. 

“As I see it, where a state 
has a good set-up, the Forest 
Service, if it’s as smart as it 
seems to be, will shape that ty 
state’s program to its own uses. QQ 
If a state isn’t doin’ so much 
with fish and game manage- 
ment, then the Federal folks 
will have to go out in front and 
lead the way. 

“Do you get the picture, 
Henry? Take this forest, for 
instance: off south is an old 
marsh (Continued on page 77) 
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NEWBOLD L. HERRICK 


URING the last year or two 
there has been much talk among 
duck shooters in this country on 
the subject of feeding wild 

waterfowl artificially. This practice is 
commonly known as baiting. The word 
“baiting,” to my mind, is the main cause 
of the objection to this practice, which 
is quite misunderstood by those who are 


contending that it must be stopped in the- 


name of game conservation. The word 
immediately gives the impression that 
the practice is unfair. 

The Editor of Fretp & Stream has 
asked me to write my views on the ques- 
tion, taking the affirmative side, in which 
I firmly believe. It is my understanding 
that the side of those opposed to the 
artificial feeding of ducks and geese will 
be ably taken care of by some shooter 
irom the Middle West who is strongly 
opposed to the practice. 

In order that my views may have 
some weight, I must first briefly say a 
few words about my experience. Water- 
fowl hunting has been a passion with me 
ever since I was a boy. I am personally 
familiar with shooting conditions in 
many sections of the country, but espe- 
cially along the Atlantic seaboard. For 
many years, I was Treasurer of the 
National Game Conference, held each 
year in New York City, and I have 
attended nearly every session. I have 
always been keenly interested in the 
conservation of wild life. At the present 
time I am President of the Flanders 





‘TO BAIT or 


Is the practice of feeding grain to waterfowl harmful or beneficial to the birds? 


Club on Long Island—a shooting club 
that for many years has raised and lib- 
erated into the flight far more wild ducks 
than the members and their guests have 
killed. 

There are no figures to prove it, but 
I believe it would be a fair estimate 
to say that at least one-third of our 
waterfowl winter on the Atlantic Coast. 
The migration maps of scientists all 
show that the flight of deep-water ducks 
is from the northwest to the southeast, 
some species making almost a west-to- 
east flight. Since records have been kept, 
the coast of southern Massachusetts, 
Great South Bay on Long Island, Bar- 
negat Bay in New Jersey, the Susque- 
hanna Flats, Chesapeake Bay, the 
Potomac River, Currituck Sound, Pam- 
lico Sound and on down the coast to the 
tidal marshes and old rice fields of South 
Carolina have been noted as wintering 
grounds for great rafts of wildfowl. 


N the days of Audubon and other 

wildfowl historians, these wintering 
birds fed on natural foods. Today, every 
one of them is fed grain by the gun- 
ners, sportsmen and conservationists. 
There is no more natural food. If it 
existed, it is only fair to assume that 
the birds would eat it and not depend on 
the sportsmen’s corn, which everyone 
familiar with conditions knows they are 
doing today. 

Now, I am going to make a statement 
which I know will prove a shock to 


This picture, taken in a city park in Oakland, California, shows how tame wild ducks become 


many people not familiar with shooting 
conditions along the Eastern Coast. I 
have given the matter most careful 
thought. and I believe that if it were 
possible to stop all feeding of waterfowl 
the birds would receive a blow from 
which they would never recover. 


HE kill would be enormous. Hungry 

birds lack the caution of a well-fed 
duck. Anyone could kill his limit by 
putting out a set of decoys. Birds look- 
ing for food would stool to any sort 
of rig. They could either starve or go 
somewhere else to winter where there 
is food for them, and I would like some- 
one to tell me where that place is. 

If all artificial feeding were stopped, 
those birds that didn’t stick around until 
they were killed or became so weak from 
hunger that they could not migrate 
would probably head for the Louisiana 
and Texas coasts and then on into Mex- 
ico, where wildfowl are still shot com- 
mercially with great batteries of set 
guns. So much for that. Now, a few 
words concerning baiting as it is prac- 
ticed and how the birds seem to feel 
about it. 

Records show that many years ago 
natural duck foods began to disappear 
in Eastern waters. Whether the cause 
was oil pollution, sewage or what is 
not for me to say. The fact remains 
that only in a few places is there any 
quantity of natural vegetable foods 
available today. (Continued on page 64) 
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In these articles the two men best fitted present bath 


T is now generally conceded by all 

fair-minded and well-informed stud- 

ents of America’s wild life that our 

migratory-waterfowl supply is being 
rapidly depleted and is in danger of ex- 
tinction. The most recent authoritative 
statement of the situation is contained 
in the report filed last February by the 
President's Committee on Wild Life 
Restoration, which urges “prompt and 
decisive action” if our migratory water- 
fowl are to be saved. 

There are many causes for the de- 
pletion of our ducks and geese, chief 
of which may be the tremendous de- 
struction of breeding and _ nesting 
grounds and, certainly not the least of 
all, excessive shooting by the ever-in- 
creasing army of gunners. The average 
waterfowler is too prone to ignore his 
own part in the destruction and to close 
his eyes to the elementary fact that 
reduction in production, tegether with 
increased killing, leads swiftly and sure- 
ly to extinction. , 

The excellent program suggested by 
the President’s Committee for restora- 
tion of breeding and nesting areas will, 
under the most favorable conditions, be 
a slow, long-drawn-out process and re- 
quire nearly a decade before results be- 
come evident. It should be remembered, 
too, that the greater portion of North 
America’s primal breeding and nesting 
grounds has been permanently lost in 
the settlement and development of some 
of the richest and most productive farm- 


ing districts in the United States and 
Canada, and that if all our available 
sub-marginal lands and _ unprofitably 
drained areas be restored to their primal 
condition the sum total will constitute 
but a small portion of the original breed- 
ing and nesting grounds of the North 
American Continent. 

The promptest and most decisive ac- 
tion possible is to reduce the annual kill 
of our migratory waterfowl, and this 
must be done if we are to have any 
breeding stock left for the proposed res- 
toration projects. If we are to continue 
waterfowling, and I earnestly hope we 
may, we have probably reduced bag 
limits as far as public sentiment will at 
present permit, and this is possibly true 
also as to the length of the open season. 
(A sixty-day open season and a bag limit 
of fifteen existed when this was writ- 
ten—Ed.) 

The welfare of our waterfowl, for 
reasons too well known to need re- 
peating, requires that we maintain, if 
possible, a reasonable annual open sea- 
son and a fair-sized daily bag. Further 
limitation of open seasons and bags 
should only be resorted to as a final 
expedient. 

What we must do, if we are to save 
the sport of waterfowling and avoid ex- 
termination of many of our most valu- 
able species of waterfowl, is to reduce 
the annual kill. I submit that the most 
feasible means to that end is to leave the 
bag and season limits as they are and 


sides of the question 


seek means to reduce the killing capacity 
of the average waterfowler. 

Baiting and the commercial duck club 
are the latest developments in the meth- 
ods resorted to in the constantly in- 
creasing kill of waterfowl, and the com- 
mercial duck club is largely an out- 
growth of the baiting practice, which, 
more than any other, is hastening the 
passing of our waterfowl. To crouch in 
ambush and shoot hungry ducks and 
geese, lured to piles of grain dumped in 
range of shooting stands, is not sporting 
according to the standards of the water- 
fowlers of my gunning area. However, 
the question of ethics is of minor impor- 
tance and of little argumentative weight, 
as standards and methods and viewpoints 
vary so widely throughout the American 
waterfowling areas. 


AITING should be stopped for the 
cogent reason that our waterfowl 
will not survive the destructive practice. 
It is only within recent years that this 
evil cropped out in Minnesota, where 
we knew little of baiting until the com- 
mercial duck clubs, a new development 
in our state, introduced this method 
of luring waterfowl to the shambles. 
We Minnesotans, natural waterfowlers, 
who have seen our former abundance 
dwindle almost to the vanishing point, 
caused to be enacted by the last regular 
session of our legislature the follow- 
ing statute: 
“It shall be (Continued on page 65) 


No grain was spread to enable the cameraman to photograph these Texas ducks 
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A beam of 
sunlight 
struck my 
rifle barrel 
and made 
it flash. In- 
stantly I} 
heard =the 
gobbler 
storm off 
that dead 


tree 


HUNTER, especially an amateur, 
is often surprised by the differ- 
ence in the behavior of game. 
Sometimes it appears tame and 

easy to approach; at other times it mani- 
fests a super-wariness and a positively 
frantic wildness. Making due allowance 
for the fact that some game is hunted 
more than other game and for different 
temperaments among species, and even 
among members of the same species, 
there remains something unaccounted 
for. 

After almost a lifetime of roaming the 
wilds, I have come to believe that there 
are certain things that terrify game; and 
these are things that the hunter should 
know in order that he may avoid striking 
the fear of God into the hearts of the 
creatures he is pursuing. Perhaps the 
best way to make clear just what I mean 
is to recount incidents in which my 
friends and I have failed as hunters be- 
cause we succeeded in frightening our 
game so badly that we really never got a 
chance to shoot at it. If some of the 
things I mention seem obvious to old 
sportsmen, remember that these things 
are likewise fundamental. After all, the 
consistently fortunate hunter, and not 
the occasionally lucky one, is the man 
who knows and obeys certain great prin- 
ciples governing the most ancient and 
honorable of all recreations. 

It is generally conceded that, com- 
pared to his senses of hearing and smell- 
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ing, a deer’s eyesight is only moderately 
good. Some men, however, overwork this 
theory until they seem to imagine that a 
deer is blind. While it is true that a deer 
will come close to a hunter if he does not 
move, and if the wind favors the man, 
yet it does not pay to make oneself too 
obvious and conspicuous. 

And what is true of a deer is true of 
all other wild creatures. Swift and infall- 
ible to detect motion, and to identify the 
mover, they likewise can see and recog- 
nize a man standing still. It is, there- 
fore, wise never to make oneself deliber- 
ately conspicuous. To stand in a bush 
or against a stump or tree affords the 
same concealment to a hunter as it does 
to the hunted; and we all know with 
what insinuating dexterity wild crea- 
tures thus make themselves elusive. 

On the Citadel Square, in Charleston, 
is a noble stone column, on the top of 
which stands a heroic statue of John C. 
Calhoun. One of my friends, an en- 
thusiastic deer hunter, standing one day 
on a deer drive in the wild pinelands 
north of the city, had a great ten-point 
stag come downwind to him. Just out of 
gunshot the deer turned back into the 
drive and escaped. The position that this 
hunter had taken was 
on top of a yellow 
pine stump in an open 
savanna. 

When the unsuc- 
cessful hunt was over, 
the question was 
raised, What made the buck 
turn? An old negro driver was 
heard to mutter to a compan- 
ion, “No deer ain't never 
comin’ to a man what stands 
like Mas’ Calhoun on de 
Citadel Square!” 


N standing for deer or in 

still-hunting it is well to 
maneuver in such a 
way as to have protec- 
tive coloring for a 
background; and when 
one has chosen some 
object against which 
to stand, it is far 
better to stand in 
front of it than behind 






There is a right and a wrong way to approach game 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


it. The former position, granting that it 
is more exposed, gives one a better chance 
to see, and also removes the necessity 
for movement. What could scare a deer 
or turkey worse than to discern a man 
nervously dodging this way and that 
from behind a tree? The position in front 
of the tree also affords perfect freedom 
of movement for an accurate shot. 


N TRYING to approach game that 

has been located, the hunter usually 
has to do a lot of skulking and crawling. 
As this is the standard manner of ap- 
proach of all predatory creatures except 
vermin, it is the one most dreaded by 
game. Hence, don’t ever let your game 
catch you skulking; you will scare it 
far more than if you merely walked up 
to it. 

The fears of many wild things are in 
part ancestral; and when a buck sees 
something sneaking toward him through 
the brush, he feels that it is no friend 
of his. What stampedes game, whether 
in herds, flocks or individuals, is the 
ancient dread of sudden death. And if a 
hunter persists in advertising himself to 
his game as a hunter, he may see a lot 
of heels, but he will bring home few 
heads. 

A good many men, espec- 
ially those who have taken 
up hunting rather late, and 
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should never 
put himself 
between 
game birds 
and their nat- 
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more for exercise than for any innate 
passion for the sport, adopt a devastat- 
ingly direct and purposeful approach to 
game. These gentlemen may be grimly 
silent, but their manner is yelling: “I am 
out to kill you! Look out for me!” 

While I was still a barefoot boy a 
wise old negro woodsman said to me, 
“If you want to walk up close on a 
buck, make him think you is jest gwine 
‘bout your business, and is gwine leave 
him to his.” 

Here we have suggested that principle 
of nonchalance which is a cardinal cri- 
terion of an expert hunter. Milton, with 
no thought of hunting in mind, uses the 
expression “with wanton heed and giddy 
cunning” as descriptive of an artist’s 
manner—with careless care and reckless 
skill. Never let your game think that 
you are hunting it. Oh, no. You are out 
inspecting timber, or picking daisies, or 
looking for your lost true love. The men 
who march after game as Braddock 
marched after the Indians are going to 
meet a defeat as humiliating. 

Once, at a private sporting club, I was 
still-hunting turkeys. At the time I was 
sitting on the crest of a ridge command- 
ing two deep, wooded gullies. After a 
while I heard a great commotion in one 


Not to go di- 
rect to the 
bird gives 
it a_ feeling 
of security 


of these. A whole herd of deer, I thought, 
must be coming, or a master flock of 
wild turkeys. A regiment of some kind 
was surely approaching. 

Finally I descried a most pathetic 
sight: two men were coming up the 
gully, raising cain in the dry leaves. In 
the lead was a supposed guide, a rifle in 
one hand and shotgun in the other. He 
was tramping along as if his main pur- 
pose were to cover so many miles that 
day. 

Twenty feet behind him, valiantly 
toiled an amateur hunter. He had on 
all the regalia, and his equipment was 
so new that it creaked. But there was 
no gun in his hand. He seemed to feel 
that the guide knew everything. Per- 
haps a hunter’s very worst handicap in 
the woods is a guide—unless he’s a good 
one, as this one was not. 

This noble pair I saw at the club- 
house that night. They had not even seen 
any game. Merely by sitting still on that 
ridge I had seen forty-three turkeys and 
sixteen deer. Army maneuvers are not 
the proper tactics for stalking game. 


What Scares Game 


I have said a good 
deal about the terrifying 
effect of the direct and 
purposeful approach. So 
critical a subject merits 
full discussion. The thing 
always to be kept in 
mind is—don’t look and 
act designful. 

Take the matter of 
shooting ruffed grouse. 
After thirty years of fol- 
lowing this superb prince 
of the woodland, I have 
found that if the hunter 
will observe certain cau- 
tions he can usually walk 
within gunshot of his 
game, even where the 
birds are much hunted, 
and are confirmed and 
educated in their wild- 
ness. The sight and 
sound of an enemy are 
their chief dreads; hence 
try not to look and act 
like an enemy. 





On flushing a grouse “No deer ain’t never comin’ to a man what stands like 


carefully marking his 
line of flight, I step off 
twenty yards to the right of that line; 
then I turn and follow parallel to it. Un- 
der ordinary conditions, a grouse usually 
flies from sixty to three hundred yards. 
When I have advanced a hundred yards, 
I get ready to shoot and, having put the 
bird on my left, am afforded a fair 
chance on the rise. Not to go directly 
toward the bird affords him a feeling of 
security. He knows that you are an in- 
truder, but he does not necessarily feel 
that you are after him. 

As to the manner of approach, this 
should have an easy nonchalatice about 
it, as if you were just loitering along, 
intent upon nothing especial. To sneak 
silently after the bird is to scare him; of 
course, to make unnecessary noise is to 
scare him too. When once your quiet and 
designfully indifferent advance has been 
started, do not stop. To do so will make 
the fugitive think that you are a preda- 
tory creature, pausing for a rush or a 
spring. I usually count my steps; and if 
the grouse is not flushed at three hun- 
dred yards, I turn back on a parallel 
track twenty feet beyond his flight. Fol- 
lowing this practice, I have been able to 
bag many wary grouse that otherwise 
would never have been secured. 


HERE seems no doubt that wild 

game differentiates between an 
ordinary human being and a hunter. I 
think the more intelligent of them rec- 
ognize the gun. I am certain that they 
are fearful of glinting gun barrels. 

A friend of mine, an old woodsman, 
told me that one day he went out in the 
deer season to mend a fence of an old 
pasture that ran into the mountain. He 
had with him only a hatchet and some 
staples. He necessarily made a lot of 
noise hammering. Near the line of the 
fence, what was his surprise to see, pro- 
truding from some wild raspberry shoots, 
not twenty yards away, the craggy 
antlers of a great stag! The deer was 
lying down, and evidently was not the 
least concerned with a mender of fences. 


Mas’ Calhoun on de Citadel Square!” 


The man withdrew hastily, running 
back to the house for his rifle. He 
sneaked along the brushy edge of the 
fence, the sunshine gleaming on the bar- 
rel of his weapon. While he was still 
sixty yards away, maneuvering for 2 
sight of the deer, that wily creature 
leaped up and away, crashing with his 
initial jump into a thicket so dense that 
no possibility for a shot was afforded. 


S the wind was blowing from the 
buck to the man, this incident illus- 
trates the truth that a deer’s eyesight is 
not so poor as it is generally reputed to 
be; and of course it shows how one of 
these wild things discriminates between 
a harmless human worker and a hunter 
intent on a kill. 

During my earlier days I used to ride 
the Southern woods and marshes a great 
deal after stock. Now and then I would 
take a gun or a rifle with me. In the 
course of this ranging through wild coun- 
try, I always saw game; and while I 
cannot prove that they did, yet it al- 
ways seemed to me that these creatures 
knew when I was armed for them. But, 
you naturally object, if the sight of a 
gun scares game, shall the hunter leave 
his arsenal at home? No; but don’t let 
it be too conspicuous. A gun, especially 
a shiny one, over the shoulder in the 
woods, is as sinister and significant to 
game aS an enemy periscope is to a 
battleship. 

One morning I was stalking a gobbler 
on a dead pine in a lonely swamp. I had 
flushed him from a marsh, and had 
watched the massive power of his splen- 
did flight take him deep into a primeval 
wilderness. I saw him alight on the huge 
old spectral pine, and forthwith began 
proceedings to approach him. Such an 
old veteran is highly diffident of a man’s 
approach; but as I had a .250-3000 rifle, 
it seemed possible to get within range 
—that is, if one did not mind the foot- 
ing. I had to make my way through knee- 
deep swamp (Continued on page 69) 
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HE fast little power boat ran 

smoothly up the bayou against a 

falling tide. We were only a half 

hour away from the house, yet 
there came the signal to slow up. 

“Here’s where that big buck stays,’ 
called Alvin, the youngest and largest of 
the three Harkins boys. “I see him ’most 
every day while I’m running my traps. 
Let’s tie the lugger up here.” 

The boat was run against the bank, 
opposite a break-in the mass of palmettos 
and buck-brush that lined the stream. 
Elmer, the middle Harkins, jumped to 
solid ground to take a line. The three 
hounds, which had been loose on deck, 
leaped overboard, hitting the water with 
resounding splashes, and crawled up the 
bank. Hilton Harkins, the eldest brother, 
Alvin and I followed, and Monroe La- 
coste, hunting and trapping partner of 
the three brothers, brought up the rear. 

“Load up, fellows,” cautioned Monroe. 
“No tellin’ where he’s at.” 

I started stuffing buckshot shells into 
my old pump gun. The others loaded 
their rifles. I believe I was the only one 
of the party using a shotgun, for the boys 
down here “at the bottom end of the 
river” are rifle cranks and expert shots. 

With all our haste in loading, we were 
none too soon. While we were still 
scrambling through the bushes and vines 
along the bayou-side the hounds suddenly 
went wild. Round and round they raged, 
each one of the three seeming to hit a 
hot trail at the same time, yet all of 
them were driving in circles. 

“Run for the burn!” yelled Elmer. 
“Spread out! They’re close by!” 

And run we did. The prairie had been 
burned in spots and streaks. Fire had run 
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They use light boats rowed standing 





through the grass and 
roseau cane parallel with 
the bayou and had burned 
it clean for half a mile, 
but had not approached 
the bayou nearer than a 
hundred yards. This burn 
was possibly two hundred 
feet in width. A little to 
our right the burn turned 


sharply away from the 
water, forming a_ point 
with the burn on two 


sides. I headed toward this 
point of grass, running as 
fast as I could over the 
soft humus and ashes. The other boys 
scattered to right and left and straight 
ahead. Meanwhile the hounds had caught 
the trail, which headed directly away 
from the bayou and into the tall grass 
and cane inside the burn. 

The trail was hot—that was certain. 
Never for an instant did those three 
hounds falter. Straightaway—now to the 
left—nearer! 

“By George, they’re coming back!” I 
whispered to myself. 

There was a tiny “island” of roseau 
cane directly off the point of grass, with 
a burned strip, or channel, between it 
and the main body of vegetation. In this 
channel I had taken my stand. Only a 
few moments had elapsed before the 
drive turned directly toward me. A mo- 
ment more, and I heard the deer as he 
broke cover directly before me. He 
stopped. I was ready for him, my gun 
leveled. I pulled. 

A click was the only response. How- 
ever, the buck apparently couldn’t wait 
any longer, it appeared. He went straight 
across the burn toward the bayou, hid- 
den from me by the grassy island. 





A the buck left, so also did I leave 
that little channel, pumping the 
gun as I ran. He was nearly across the 
burn when I next caught sight of him, 
and headed straight for a solid wall of 
vegetation. I leveled and pulled, and the 
gods of luck were with me. He went over 
and over, to the very edge of the thicket. 
It would have been hard to explain to 
those boys just what happened if he had 
not stopped. 

I had a cylinder-bored barrel on my 
gun that day, as I had been shooting 
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Hunting the whitetail on Louisiana prairtes 


By ARTHUR W. VAN PELT 


snipe and forgot to change. In this coun- 
try most of the men who shoot deer with 
shotguns use either a modified- or a 
full-choke gun. From my success, how- 
ever, possibly there is something to be 
said in favor of the open barrel with 
large shot. 

Carefully I paced the distance to 
where the big fellow lay. It was exactly 
sixty yards. Again I thanked my stars 
for my good luck. I went back to where 
I had stood at first, carefully following 
every track I had made. There lay one 
empty shell and one loaded one. I stopped 
to figure it out. Evidently, while hurry- 
ing to load my gun, I had failed to close 
the breech after placing a shell in the 
barrel. When I turned the gun over to 
stuff shells into the magazine, the first 
shell must have slipped out unnoticed. 


Y deer was a pretty ten-point buck, 
fat and fine. Three buck shot had 
struck him. While examining him I noted 
several things of interest. First was the 
shape of his horns. These were very 
heavy of beam and long, but were mark- 
edly erect, their height from brow to 
point being considerably greater than 
their width. Then the deer was notice- 
ably long-legged, and his hoofs were 
longer than those of any deer I had ever 
killed or seen. Too, his color was differ- 
ent than that of the swamp or woods 
deer, being a rusty tan instead of the 
deep bluish brown of the swamp animals. 
“Hey! Get a good one?” called Hilton, 
coming up. “Boy, that was a quick race, 
wasn’t it? Just ten minutes since we 
landed the boat.” 

“Sure was quick,” I replied, “but it 
came near being a whole lot longer than 
it was,” and I told him what had hap- 
pened. 

“What about those horns and hoofs?” 
I asked. “I never saw anything just like 
them on a deer before.” 

“Regular old prairie buck,” was the 
reply. “You'll find almost every buck in 
the marsh has horns like those, and look 
at his feet. There’s nothing to wear ’em 
down in this soft soil. Then, too, he uses 
those long toes as prongs against the 
grass to hold him up when he goes across 
the soft spots. He has need for both long 
toes and long legs.” 

That was my introduction to the 
prairie deer of the coastal lowlands. 
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Down here, of course, all of the marshes 
are called “prairies; hence the name 
“prairie deer.” Occasionally one of them 
gets up into the swamp country and is 
killed. While the prairie deer of the wide 
open marshes—tbe grass-covered prairies 
of the southern Gulf Coast—is not clas- 
sified by science as a separate species, it 
is immediately spotted by the hunters on 
account of its physical characteristics. 
These cunning fellows that live in the 
open marsh and leave their trails even 
on the beaches of the Gulf’s own shore 
have not only antlers of a different type 
but a coat much lighter in color. It is 
the same difference in coloration that 
marks the pelt of the marsh raccoon 
from that of the swamp animal. 

Years of deer hunting, north and 
south, have taught me that there is 
almost no limit to the resourcefulness 
and the cunning of the whitetail. These 
deer will do the most unaccountable 
things on occasion. Usually the upland 
and even the swamp deer—those that 
live in the wooded areas—will display 
most of their tricks and cover plenty of 
territory during a drive. 


HE prairie deer, on the other hand, 
will show you more stunts in a 
limited space than will a roomful of pet 
raccoons. They apparently do not re- 
quire so much space in which to perform. 

One day we were hunting 
in an open marsh’ It had been 
a very dry year, and the soil 
was like powder. Fire had 
swept through the prairie and 
had burned great swaths 
through it, leaving patches of 
roseau cane of various sizes 
scattered about. 

Deer love a burn. They 
lick the ashes and stay about 
one for days, if no rain falls. 

Deer tracks and sign were 
plentiful, and conspicuous 
among them were the wide- 
pronged tracks of an immense 
buck. The dogs were started 
some distance away from the 
burn, but we ranged ourselves 
in points of vantage about the 
prairie, as we believed that 
any deer jumped would even- 
tually cross one part or an- 
other of the burn. 

Almost immediately a deer 
was jumped. Unobserved, he 
reached an island of unburned 
roseau not more than an acre 
in area, facing the big burn 
where we waited. In went the 
dogs after it. “It won’t be 
long. now,” we thought, for 
surely no deer would be able 
to stay in such a little patch 
of grass for any length of 
time with that pack of hounds 
driving him. 

Round and round they 
went, deer and dogs. Minutes 
passed. Still no deer showed 
to any of the standers. Criss- 
cross and back and forth, 
they kept it up. We could 
hear the crashing of cane 
and see the big grass waver 
and shake as the hounds 





Those Prairie Deer 


and their quarry milled around in it. 

Still the commotion went on. When 
the hounds had been in there some fif- 
teen minutes or so, the driver of the 
dogs came along by my location. 

“Must be a fawn they got in that 
roseau patch,” he said. “Believe I'll call 
‘em off. We're wastin’ a lot of good 
time foolin’ with a little feller.” 


UST then something caught my eye. 
It was big—looked like a mule to 
me, but it wasn’t. Just for an instant did 
it show, and then back into the grass it 
retreated. 

“Hold on!” I shouted to the driver. 
“Don’t try to call those dogs out yet. 
You've got the biggest deer in three states 
in that acre of grass.” 

I pointed out the spot where the deer 
had shown himself. “Watch now!” 

The dogs were on the other side of the 
grass patch. We timed them and found 
that it took them ten minutes or more 
to get to where I had seen the deer. 

“That’s the story,” I said. “That old 
buck can stay in there with all those 
dogs for a week, and they'll never meet 
him. I’m going in closer.” 

I had been standing some distance 
away from where all the fun was going 
on. Now I moved up to a little patch of 
grass only a hundred feet or so from 
the scene of war. For nearly an hour I 
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waited. Still the chase kept up. A con- 
cert of canine music, mingled with the 
crashing of cane, made more noise than 
seemed possible out there in that wilder- 
ness spot, yet only rarely were any of 
the principals in this drama of the out- 
doors visible to the onlookers. 

Then, without warning, that magnifi- 
cent old rocking-chair head broke 
through the dry roseau straight before 
me and started across the burn. Right 
there I added another pair of antlers to 
my collection and another volume of 
evidence as to the canniness of the 
prairie deer to my mental library. 

That old buck knew his prairie thor- 
oughly, and took advantage of his knowl- 
edge to wear out a whole pack of mighty 
good hounds, without leaving an area 
some two hundred feet square. He was 
the largest Southern whitetail I have 
ever seen. An hour after he was killed, 
he weighed 295 pounds. 

Hunting deer in the open marsh affords 
the acme of sport as well as the maxi- 
mum of physical effort. Action is the 
keynote, and action in soft going, often- 
times waist-deep in tangled vegetation 
or through masses of matted saw-grass 
and roseau cane, is work. Often you are 
called upon to cut quickly across country 
to head off a chase gone awry. Another 
chore that devolves upon one of the 
hunters is to attempt to stop a deer, or 
at least the dogs, after the 
quarry has taken to one or 
another of the many bayous 
that run through the low 
country. A light boat, rowed 
standing and facing forward, 
is much in use in the prairie 
country and is_ especially 
suited to this class of work. 


O let the dogs get past 
the line of standers and 
start a drive that may keep 
them away from home or 
camp for a day or two is the 
cardinal sin of the hunt. To 
let the deer get by is a minor 
matter, unless you do so by 
missing a fair shot. Deer are 
plentiful. Dogs are not, and it 
may take days of searching 
with boats and horn to round 
up all the stragglers if they 
get away after a big buck or 
doe. Even after you get them 
back—if you are lucky 
enough to do so—they’ll 
probably not be able to hunt 
for several days. It’s a punish- 
ing chase, this prairie hunting. 
Thousands of acres of the 
marshland near the coast 
bear tremendous crops of 
wild peas and other vines, 
which form a mat two or 
three feet deep over the en- 
tire country. In such territory 
the prairie deer thrive in 
great numbers. 

To such a place we hied 
one morning. There were the 
three Harkins boys and Mon- 
roe and several of us “town 
fellers.” Barely had we landed 
when the dogs made game. 
The (Continued on page 68) 
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PART X 
Y first experience with quail 
was not a sporting venture; 
it was not even fun. My father 
had whistled the bob-white as 
the family call, and when I heard it | 
always knew that he was about. In all 
cases but one I answered and came to 
him immediately 

Once, when I was lost in Grand Cen- 
tral Station, this call showed its practi- 
cal value. Father simply stood by the 
information booth whistling, and it was 
only a minute before we were together 
again 

The one and only time I did not 
respond was on a hot Sunday afternoon. 
Hot or cold, these were always long. 
The spirit of my grandfather lingered 
about the place. The halo of his forty 
years as deacon still radiated light, and 
I was not permitted to take part in 
many activities that would have added 
to the pleasure of the long hours. Swim- 
ming-was one of them. 

This particular afternoon I was 
tempted, and I fell. The boys were go- 
ing up the Big Creek, so that I would be 
out of sight of the house and could join 
them. We had been in the water half an 
hour when we heard the clear call, bob- 
white. Every one froze in his tracks like 
young deer; I froze solid. We all knew, 
or thought we did, who was calling and 
what was wanted. 

I knew I could not be seen and took 
a long chance of getting away. Grabbing 
my clothes, I ran, naked, through briers 
and bushes, along the bank of the creek 
for a quarter of a mile, leaving as I 
went a fair share of my cuticle. On 
reaching the nearest bridge, I dressed 
under it and then cut a great circle, 
avoiding two houses, so as to approach 
our home from the opposite side from 
the pond. 

Slowing down to a casual walk as I 
came in sight of our house, I began to 
take observations so as to formulate my 
alibi. My father was on the front porch 
with some others, but no one was near 
the pond, which I could see from my 
vantage point. Before I had gone a 
hundred yards I heard the bob-white 
again, and I replied. Then I distinctly 
heard my father whistle. 

I hurried to the porch and inquired, 
‘Did you call me, Dad?” 

“No, Son, but I am glad you are here 
I have been talking to a quail all this 
afternoon. It is the first one I have 
heard in years in this valley.” 

So that was it. My swim had been 
interrupted by a quail. A guilty con- 
science had driven me through the bush- 
es at such speed that I was half skinned 
just because of a quail. I was not so 
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“Hot dog! 
Boss, your 
shootin’ cer- 
tainly is 
sweetenin’ 

up” 


much interested as I was relieved. 

When I was about eighteen, I was in- 
troduced to quail shooting; and while 
this particular trip was not a productive 
one, it stimulated my desire for more. 
In later years, when my brother took 
me South, I fell in love with the sport. 
There are several features that attract 
me to Southern quail shooting besides 
the game itself. 


HE novelty of the country we hunt 

over is refreshing—the low land, 
opened here and there by little farms 
in the midst of the turpentine forest; 
the darky cabins with their clay chim- 
neys which would drive a fire-insurance 
agent wild; the flea-bitten dogs and all 
that goes with life in the Southland. 
There are the gullies which the darkies 
call “branches,” shaded by virgin tim- 
ber and made impenetrable by a most 
diabolical thorned vine—barbed wire in 
a vegetable form. 

I like to ride a mule and have old 
Pete guide me. He knows the birds from 
the egg to the game bag. He can talk 
to them and understands their language. 
I love to hear him say, “Yonder by that 
tree is a covey,” and see his satisfac- 
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tion as the dogs draw up on them. He 
knows where they will go and what they 
will do. If he cannot find birds, no one 
can. No better guide ever lived. 

Pete told me on the way out one 
morning that if you saw a bird on the 
ground it put an “evil eye” on you and 
you could not hit it. To prove his argu- 
ment on the first point, he showed me a 
bird on the ground. I walked this bird 
up and killed it. At my shot the rest of 
the covey flushed. As they passed me 
on their way to the branch I knocked 
down two with the left barrel of my 
little twenty. Pete was all for me after 
that, and his report to my brother that 
evening was that my _ shooting had 
“sweetened up.” On the way home I 
killed a woodcock for good measure— 
which reminds me. 

As a boy I did not know the wood- 
cock, although these birds were hunted 
by the men a great deal. In August sev- 
eral of the older men would shoot them 
in the cornfields along the Big Creek. 
They used the only bird dog in town, 
and their muzzle-loaders generally 
popped with the light loads. Some used 
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The life story of a typical 
American who loved to 
hunt and fish 


two fingers of rifle 
powder and a lib- 
eral measure of 
No. 10 shot. When 
the flight birds 
came down from 
the north, there used to be days when I 
had to think whether it was the Fourth 
of July or October. 

One of the old fox hunters used to 


* indulge in this sport. He owned probably 


the first breech-loading gun in the val- 
ley. It was a 10-bore, and he loaded it 
for bear, no matter what he was hunting. 
On this particular day he met some 
younger hunters who had been visit- 
ing among the farmers on their way and 
had accumulated a heavy cargo of cider. 
Now October cider is safe enough, but 
if it is made, as this was, the October 
before, he who drinks it is too likely to 
see two birds for every one that flushes 
and shoot at the wrong one. The young 
hunters made a bet that Jack could not 
hit the birds any better than they did. 

“Well,” said he, “kick up a few and 
see if I hit em.” 

He killed six without a miss. Finally 
someone asked how he loaded his shells. 

“Why, I put in six drams of powder, 
two wads and then fill ’em up with No. 
10 shot,” was his matter-of-fact reply. 

“Can't miss ’em if you spray the 
whole woods, can ye?” someone ob- 
served. 

I never knew this game until most of 
our local birds were gone, but I have 
had my share of the flights. Usually we 
stumble on to them while we are hunting 
partridge and then, knowing they are 
in town, hunt the alders and swamps. 

One night we ran into a flight, and 
the place was alive with them. We killed 


seventeen and _ shot 
our last shell. That 
night we sent out of 
town for a hundred 
shells loaded with 
tens and at daylight 
were ready to go. We 
did not find a single 
bird; the flight had 
passed. The full moon in 
October seems to be the 
time to expect them, yet I 
have found them here until 
after Election Day. 

With a good dog this is 
A\* pretty sport, but there is 
nothing hard about it as 
compared to quail or par- 
tridge. It is just a matter 
of taking a little time and 
knowing the game. When a 
woodcock flutters up 
through the alders, it is no time to shoot; 
but when he has reached the top, where 
he seems to hang for an instant, it is 
usually easy to hit him. 

I have raised hundreds of pheasants 
and have traveled miles after them in 
the fields. They will ruin most good dogs. 
I may get starved down to liking them, 
and the game farms may make this sport 
attractive; but it is too much like fox 
hunting. The first bird I killed I trailed 
for a mile and had him mounted. My 
wife gave him away. 


Y first duck hunt produced thir- 

teen sheldrakes. The guide let me 
bring them home, and I gave them to 
my dear friends. When we tried to eat 
the two I had saved, I could understand 
why I had not been thanked with all the 
enthusiasm I had expected. 

For many years I used to spend three 
or four days down on Great South Bay, 
Long Island, and I have had some good 
shoots there. After a day in a battery, 
I used to find myself sitting up in bed 
taking shots over the head fender. When 
we went after ducks, we kept at it for 
the entire time. It seems to me we did 
not sleep at all. 

Probably the most distinguished thing 
I ever did was to fall asleep one morn- 
ing and let a flock of geese fly over me. 
This flock cut in from the sea, flew over 
my .point and went back. Every man in 
the party was ready to kill me when 
the truth was known. 


Our best birds were black ducks on 
the points and broadbills in the bay, but 
I have seen a great variety brought in 
from both places. 

On one of my first trips I shot at a 
flock of six whistlers, and the whole lot 
went into the water. I was thunder- 
struck, but the guide yelled, “Stand up! 
They'll come out of the water flying. 
Kill ’em!” 

1 was so rattled that I did not get 
one. I thought I had killed them all with 
the first shot. 

The real fun was the change from 
the hills to the sea and the company. 
We ate oysters until we could speak 
their language and all the rest of the 
sea food the captain had for us. We fish- 
ed in the surf at night, speared flound- 
ers and did as we pleased. That was it— 
we did as we darned well pleased. We 
had a cottage all to ourselves and no 
neighbors nearer than the coast guard 
a mile away. 

I like duck hunting—if it does not 
mean too much hunting. 


OOD duck dogs, woodcock or quail 
dogs are not so hard to find, but a 
partridge dog is one in a thousand. He 
is like an old Frenchman’s idea of eat- 
ing rabbits in the summer: ‘They have 
been d good, but you can’t get ’em.” 
We have had two, and I have known of 
two others; all the rest have been just 
dogs. 

The game is so wary and the cover 
so hard to hunt that it takes the keenest 
nose and highest degree of intelligence. 
Just as I think that a partridge hunter 
is a fanatic, so do I feel that it takes a 
dog with some unusual kink in his brain 
to be really good. He must have a thor- 
ough training in field work and a real 
love for this particular game that will 
drive him through briers and bushes. 
Add to.these qualities years of experi- 
ence, and you have a good dog, but he is 
so old that he has only a few seasons 
left to hunt. 

Our old Ban was a pointer. He 
weighed eighty-five pounds, and after a 
long hunt I could feed him a dish-pan 
filled with food. He would eat it without 
batting an eye. He ate everything and 
anything I gave him. 

We bought him from an old market 
hunter. I say “we”; I located him, and 
my brother paid for him. The next four 
years I fed and harbored the old vet- 
eran. The memory of that dear old dog 
is one of the brightest spots in my hunt- 
ing experiences. (Continued on page 62) 





As much as to say, “It gags me 
to pick it up” \ 











Hunting Rocky 


HE other day a mountain man 
brought me down a _ pure-white 
goat-skin rug, expertly cured and 
as soft and fluffy as it is possible 
for a goat skin to be. I packed it care- 
fully for shipment and sent it to an 
address in Philadelphia. I didn’t kill that 
goat, and I don’t know the person to 
whom I sent the hide; but when the 
package had disappeared through the 
parcel-post window, insured far above 
its actual value, I had a feeling of pride 


and satisfaction in a job well done. And 
thereby hangs a tale. 
It is a tale of Dad Lightfoot, my old 


mountaineer pal who has lived for nearly 
half a century in the big central Idaho 
wilderness. Dad surprised me by appear- 
ing in Boise one day last fall. 

“You dog-goned old scalawag!” I 
greeted him affectionately, aware that 
the grip of his hard-knuckled brown old 
hand was paralyzing my arm from the 


elbow down. “What the devil are you 
doing here? Gosh, but I’m glad to see 
you!” 


“Howdy, son.” Dad usually addresses 
me that way, although we are not re- 
lated except by a mutual love of the 
outdoors. “I’m in a jack-pot, an’ you can 
help me out.” 

“Not the cops?” I asked, recalling a 
time when the old mountaineer’s con- 
for man-made laws had landed 


tempt 


Little Benny‘ Rue 


Mountain goats in the 
By GLENN BALCH 


him in the hoosegow. It was there that 
I, news-hawking, met him and won his 
friendship by bridging the gap between 
his obstinacy and the police captain’s 
forgiveness. 

Dad chuckled indulgently. “Rub it 
n,” he invited. “But it’s somethin’ else 
this time—somethin’ much more im- 
portant. 

This mountain man has one of the 
most engaging personalities that I have 
ever come in contact with. The mag- 
netism lies in his eyes. They are so 
startlingly clear and honest, so power- 
fully clean and capable and independent. 
They have a way of gazing into the far- 
off distances as if overlooking the trivial 
disappointments close at hand for the 
more important goal of a life well lived. 
This philosophy comes from close and 
intimate contact with nature, from a 
minimum of the worries and troubles 
that civilization strews in the path of us 
luxury chasers, and, perhaps most of all, 
from the gratification of a life lived in 
freedom of all but nature’s laws. 

Somehow I feel that Dad’s scheme of 
things is the true life, the happy life; 
and that the rest of us are by our 
very struggles robbing ourselves of much 
that we struggle for. A superfluity of 
ambition, copybooks to the contrary not- 
withstanding, may be the reason for it. 

“Come into the hotel,” I said, taking 


High, rough, rugged, harsh and stern—mountain-goat country 


wilderness of 


central Idaho 


his arm and steering him through the big 
swinging doors. “I'll buy you a glass of 
something zippy and a good cigar. Then 
you can tell me all about it.” 

“Good water—spring water if they’ve 
got it—is what I want,” the old man de- 
clared. “An’,” reaching into his pocket 
for his stubby old pipe, “I'll take a tin 
o’ plug slice instead o’ that seegar.” 

“Now,” I said, after we were com- 
fortably seated and Dad had his pipe 
going, ‘“what’s the trouble?” 

The old fellow chuckled with mys- 
tifying satisfaction. “It ain’t exactly 
trouble,” he said. “It’s a new arrival in 
the family.” 

“What!” I snorted. 
skinflint, you!” 


“Why, you old 


- OLD yore hosses a minute,” Dad 
interrupted. “Don’t get me wrong 

It’s my niece’s family. She lives back in 

Philadelphy.” 

“And how does 
trouble?” I asked. 

The old man pulled a dirty envelope 
from his pocket and waved it jubilantly 
in my face. 

“They named it Benjamin, after me,” 
he said excitedly, his bronzed counte- 
nance shining with delight. 

“Well,” I asked, “what are you going 
to de about it?” 

“That’s what I 


that get you in 


want know,” he 
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said. “What ought I to do about 
it? What’s the proper thing? A 
man has got to do the proper 
thing when he becomes a god- 
father, ain't he?” 

“Oh, so that’s what’s worrying 
you,” I said, beginning to under- 
stand. “Why, just send your 
niece your congratulations, and 
little Benny a present.” 

“Golly, that’s a relief,” Dad 
said. “Now,” he went on, “what 
are we goin’ to get him?” 

“We?” I raised my eyebrows. 


<6 ES, we!” he declared with 

emphasis on the pronoun. 
“T ain’t wet-nursed you on big- 
game hunts an’ cooked for you 
an’ washed dishes after you for 
nothin’, by gosh! You can’t run 
out on me when I'm in a jam. 
You’ve got to see me through 
this thing.” 

I stared at the old man and 
saw that he was in dead earnest. 

“Sure, Dad,” I promised sol- 
emnly, “I'll stick by you.” 

“All right, then. The big ques- 
tion is, what are we goin’ to get him?” 

Suddenly I had an idea, a peach of 
an idea—one of the kind that kills two 
birds with one stone. 

“A goat-skin rug,’ I said. “It’s just 
the thing. Can't you just see the little 
cuss wallowing on‘a pure-white goat-skin 
rug? 

Irom the way Dad’s eyes shone, I 
knew he could. “Betcha,” he gloated, “no 
other kid in Philadelphy has got one.” 

“And I'll come up and kill it for you,” 
I offered magnanimous- 
ly. That was the sec- 
ond bird. 

Old Dad has long 
since quit hunting, ex- 
cept on those very rare 
occasions when he gets 
an appetite for venison, 
but his clear gray eyes 
regarded me a little 
dubiously. 

“Can you kill a goat 
with a metal-jacketed 
bullet so it won’t dam- 
age the hide—just one 
shot, mind you?” 

“Can you tan goat so 
the hair will smell like 
essence of lilacs and 
the other side will be 
a skin you love to 
touch?” I shot back at 
him sharply. 

The old fellow stuck 
out his big bone-crush- 
ing paw. “It’s a bargain,” he said. “Get 
yore gun an’ let’s go.” 

By lantern light we saddled a couple 
of horses in the old pole corral at Dad’s 
place, high in the mountains. I had done 
considerable hunting from that cabin, 
but never before with Dad. He always 
refused to go out with us, saying that 
he wasn’t killing any more game, not for 
himself or anybody else, unless meat was 
needed. On this occasion, however, he 
was influenced by a mighty purpose, and 
I was thrilled at the prospect of having 
him along. Dad Lightfoot knows more 





Little Benny’s Rug 


Truly an old patriarch of the mountains! 


about those big Idaho crags and the 
sheep and goats that live in them than 
any person I have ever met. 

By nine o'clock we were climbing the 
skirts of a great craggy peak that thrust 
its saffron spirals and towers into the 
deep blue of the heavens. Dad kept Nell, 
his old saddle mare, pushing steadily 
upward through the tall spruce and 
fir. 

“We're goin’ to get the biggest dog- 
gone goat on that mountain,’ he de- 
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clared happily. “We’re goin’ to send a 
hide back to little Benny that he can be 
proud of—one so danged big he’ll have 
to roll over three times to get off the 
edge.” 

I was all for it. “Just show me the 
one you want, Dad,” I instructed, “and 
I'll do the rest.” 

Dad wasn’t carrying a gun; but a big 
hand-forged skinning knife, whetted to 
a hair-splitting keenness, was sheathed 
on his belt. 

We came upon a black bear clawing a 
rotted log for grubs. He ambled away 


with a laughable mixture of dig- 
nity and apprehensiveness. 

A mile or so farther on, Dad 
interrupted his low, tuneful 
whistling to ask me if I would 
like to see a moose. I replied that 
I would. 

The old mountaineer turned 
sharply to the right, zigzagged 
over a low ridge and _ shortly 
pulled his horse to a halt in the 
concealment of an aspen thicket. 
We had stopped near the shore 
of a small lake so artfully hid- 
den that one had to be almost 
in the water to see it. 

“There's Annie an’ her young- 
un’,” he informed me in a soft 
undertone. “I don’t see John; 
guess he’s round on the other 
side o’ the point, divin’ for lily 
bulbs.” 

I peered through the screen 
and was almost dumfounded by 
the sight of a great cow moose, 
closely followed by a calf, feed- 
ing leisurely in the shallow water. 

“Annie had twins last year,” 
Dad informed me as he backed 
Nellie around and rode away. 

“But I’ve always been told there 
weren't any moose in this section,” I 
said. 

“Yeah, I’ve been told that too,” Dad 
replied, spitting contemptuously over 
an alder shrub. 

Near timber-line the old mountaineer 
pulled his horse to a sudden halt and 
swung down out of the saddle. 

“Bring yore gun,” he whispered. 

I followed at his heels, marveling that 
he could move so swift- 
ly and carelessly and 
yet with so little noise. 
My own booted feet 
seemed to crush dry 
leaves and twigs every 
time I put them down. 


N his belly, Dad 

wriggled like a 
snake through a chap- 
arral thicket. The 
branches scratched at 
my face and pulled at 
my clothing, but event- 
ually I reached a place 
beside him. He was 
peering cautiously 
through a thin screen 
of leaves, and as I 
paused I saw, through 
this screen, a dozen or 
more indistinct white 
bodies about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards 
away. Goats—mountain goats—as sure 
as I was alive! 

I pulled my rifle hastily forward. 
thrust the muzzle through the screen 
and saw clearly, through the opening 
above the barrel, a big shaggy white 
form. 

“Wait,” Dad whispered. 

After a long, nerve-racking minute, 
Dad startled me by speaking aloud. 

“Our goat ain’t in that bunch, son,” he 
said, getting to his feet. 

I got up in time to see the white forms 
vanish around (Continued on page 82) 
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With the courage of desperation, he hit the lion over the head with the empty rifle 


LION! 


By Cart. JOHN RUSSEL-ROBERTS 


A thrilling, hair-raising 


narrow escape from death 


UY BLAINE and I were on our 

first shooting trip on the Athi 

Plains in British East Africa. 

There were lots of lions about, 
but we never caught sight of one till 
the day when my gun-bearer, Juma, and 
I were out alone. 

We were on rolling, treeless plains 
covered with short, sparse grass except 
in the hollows, where it grew knee-high. 
We sighted three lions and gave chase. 
They saw us and walked slowly away to 
a depression where we could only catch 
an occasional glimpse of them. 

One grand maned lion allowed us to 
get fairly near, and by cutting corners 
when a rise in the ground gave us a bit 
of cover we reached a point from which 
we expected to find him within shot. 
But he had vanished. This was undoubt- 
edly the lion that subsequently gave us 
all the trouble and that was then waiting 
in the grass for us. 

However, at that moment, I saw two 
more lions sunning themselves in a shal- 
low valley. I was able to get to within 
a hundred and twenty yards of them 
before they moved off slowly up the op- 
posite rise. Unfortunately, where I was 
the grass was too long for me to lie down 
and rest the rifle, and I was obliged to 
fire standing. 

Having covered some miles, walking 
and running, in the heat of the African 
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day, I was panting and my rifle wabbled 
hopelessly. I missed the lion eight times, 
which was probably as well, because he 
showed by his leisurely gait that he was 
not going to stand much disrespect. 

After the first three shots, I saw the 
lioness sitting up like a dog and looking 
on at the fun. I was able to get a good 
shot at her from a sitting position and 
killed her outright. After five more fruit- 
less shots at the lion, we proceeded to 
skin her and then started off for home. 

We had not gone far when we heard 
ominous growling in the grass ahead, 
and presently I distinguished a tail lash- 
ing furiously. The black tassel looked 
like a bird jumping up and down in the 
grass. If I had had the experience with 
lions which I have had since, I should 
have gone up to close range and killed 
him in one shot and would have wel- 
comed a charge which, in such circum- 
stances, provides a perfect target. As it 
was, I had the feeling that it was a nasty, 
dangerous beast that was best kept at a 
distance; so I succumbed to the urging 
of my gun-bearer, who kept begging me 
to shoot. 

I had my first shot at about a hun- 
dred yards, though I was unable to dis- 
tinguish exactly how he was lying. The 
result was galvanic. The lion leaped to 
his feet and stood broadside on. lashing 
his tail. A glorious but terrifying spec- 
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tacle! What was worrying me, however, 
was that I had fired the last cartridge 
from my 9 mm. rifle and had to resort 
to an old-fashioned .450 cordite, under- 
lever hammer gun with a kick like a 
horse. 

I fired standing, and the lion came 
straight for me—not bounding, as de- 
scribed in story-books, but with a shuf- 
fling run, and coming very fast. Again I 
fired without result and found myself 
helplessly awaiting his arrival with an 
empty rifle in my hands. But when he 
got quite close, he suddenly swerved off 
and pursued my gun-bearer who, finding 
things too warm and having no cartridges 
for my rifle, was taking refuge in flight. 


OOR Juma! When he saw he was 

going to be caught, he turned and, 
with the courage of desperation, hit the 
lion over the head with the empty rifle. 
Beyond wrecking the rifle, the blow, un- 
fortunately, had no effect at all. The 
next moment Juma was on the ground 
and the lion, having caught his arm, stood 
over him and proceeded to worry it. 

By this time I had reloaded. As I 
approached, the lion dropped the arm 
and stood up with his forepaws on the 
man’s body, clearly asking me my inten- 
tions. The right barrel simply made him 
come straight for me; the left made him 
wince—but (Continued on page 66) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


1 1934 -pound steelhead wins First Prize in the Western Division 


ALIFORNIA certainly made a 
splendid showing in the Western 
Division of the Rainbow-Steel- 

head Class in the 1933 Field & 
Stream Prize Fishing Contest. Oregon 
and Washington used to hold the center 
of the stage so far as the United States 
is concerned. In the last few years, how- 
ever, anglers have come to realize that 
California has some of the finest steel- 
head rivers in the world. Even the British 
Columbia steelheads, which heretofore 
consistently captured most of the high 
places, had to “take a back seat” in our 
1933 Contest and make way for some 
fish from the Eel River of California. 
From reports that have come to us in 
recent years, the Eel is becoming recog- 
nized as one of the finest steelhead rivers 
on the Pacific Coast. There are three 
forks to this river—the North, Middle 
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R. V. Kopf and his 19%4-pound steelhead 
which won First Prize 


and South Forks. The mouth of the 
river is located about fifteen miles south 
of Eureka. 

The best fishing water on this famous 
river is characterized by a series of im- 
mense pools, some of them over a quar- 
ter of a mile in length. The water is very 
clear—especially so in the fall, which is 
the best time of the year—and conse- 





By SETH BRIGGS 


quently long and careful casts must 
be made. For the same reason, long 
leaders and small flies—Nos. 8’s and 10’s 
—are usually advisable. 

H. L. Betten, one of the most famous 
steelhead fishermen of the West, says 
that practically all the favorite flies for 
the Eel River have considerable red in 
them. He recommends the following pat- 
terns: Carson, Kate, Railbird, Royal 
Coachman, Benn’s Coachman, Parma- 
chenee Belle and Improved Governor. 
The majority of the old-timers, however, 
have their own favorite patterns which 
they use more than any others. 

It is interesting to note that some 
very fine steelheads are taken well down 
toward the mouth of the Eel, in tide- 
water, by wading out on sand beaches. 
These are said to be particularly fine fish, 
as they are fresh-run from the ocean. 

The Klamath is another very famous 
steelhead river. It is in the extreme 
northern portion of the state, not far 
from the Oregon line. Until about five 
or six years ago, the Klamath was looked 
upon by many anglers as the outstand- 
ing steelhead river on the Pacific Coast. 
Since then, however, its reputation has 
been surpassed successively by the Rogue, 
Umpqua and Eel. Requa, on the Kla- 
math, is a famous rendezvous for both 
steelhead and chinook salmon fishermen. 


HE same general patterns as were 

recommended for the Eel may be 
used on the Klamath, except that they 
should be tied on considerably larger 
hooks—about No. 4. In addition to those 
mentioned, the Soule and Silver Doctor 
are favored by some. This river, too, 
produces the best fishing in the fall, 
though steelheads usually begin to run 
up the river early in July. 

Other good California steelhead rivers 
are the Russian, Mad, Matole, Smith 
Van Duzen, Navarro and Ten Mile. 

Last year’s first-prize winner in the 
Western Class of the Rainbow-Steel- 
head Division was a 1934-pound fish 
from the Eel River. It was caught by 
R. V. Kopf on October 26, 1933, and 
measured 3714 inches in length and 
20% inches in girth. The tackle used in 
taking this magnificent steelhead con- 
sisted of a Thomas Special rod, a Hardy 
Perfect reel, a Halford HCH line and a 
No. 8 Orleans fly. 

We wish that Mr. Kopf had told us 
a little more about how it felt to fight 
a fish like this, but judging from the 
story he sent us he doesn’t like to talk 
about himself. 

It so happens that our good friend, 
Mr. Betten, was on the Eel the day the 
fish was caught, and he made this state- 
ment in the San Francisco News: “This 
sockdolager is quite certain to land first 
prize in Field & Stream’s Annual Prize 


Fishing Contest (apparently he’s a pret- 
ty good guesser!) for it is only once in 
a blue moon a steelhead that large falls 
for a legitimate feathered lure.” 

Sam Wells said in the San Francisco 
Chronicle: “Roy Kopf of Petaluma, the 
other day, in my presence, hooked a steel- 
head that he played for fully an hour 





An 18-pound steelhead caught by Hugh L. 
Smith won Second Prize 


and landed at least a quarter of a mile 
from where the fish took the fly... . 

“In all my fishing experience, this is 
the largest steelhead I have ever seen 
taken on a fly, though I have seen larger 
ones taken on a spinner.” 

Mr. Kopf has only this to say about 
his catch: “This steelhead was hooked 
and landed by me in the Lower Fillmore 
Pool, also known as Cock Robin Pool, 
in the Eel River, Humboldt County, 
California, on October 26, 1933. The fish 
rose to and was hooked on a No. 8 Or- 
leans fly tied by Malloch of Scotland.” 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Kopf 
was using 450 feet of backing on his Hal- 
ford double-tapered line. The leader was 
also tapered and 10% feet in length. 

“T also hooked and landed a steelhead 
weighing 13 pounds on the same after- 
noon and on the (Continued on page 83) 
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More Game 


Bulletin 


DUCK-HUNTING INNOVATIONS 


IIE waterfowl! hunters of the Unit- 

ed States will try out some new 

experiments this fall if Secretary 

Wallace and President Roosevelt 
approve the recommendations of the Unit- 
ed States Biological Survey and the Mi- 
gratory Bird Advisory Board. 

The two most important of these are the 
adoption of the “rest-day” plan where the 
states care to try it, with not more than 
thirty days of shooting in any state, as 
against two months last year ; and the new 
method of handling the feeding and baiting 
question by permits to be issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture without charge. 

Other departures from the former regu- 
lations include no shooting before sunrise, 
instead of a half hour be- 
fore as in the past; 
shooting to begin at sun- 
rise on the first day in- 
stead of at noon: and a 
daily bag limit of only 
five in the aggregate of 
canvasbacks, redheads, 
bluebills, ringnecks, the 
three teals, shovelers, 
gadwalls and eider 
ducks, as against eight 
last year. 

The maximum daily 
bag limit on ducks and 
geese will remain at 12 
and 4 respectively, with 
no brant shooting on the 
Atlantic Coast. 

When the Advisory 
Board met in Washing- 
ton on July 11 and 12, 
Mr. J. N. Darling, the 
new Chief of the Bio- 
logical Survey, and his 
staff presented the most 
complete information on 
waterfowl breeding con- 
ditions ever assembled for the information 
and guidance of the Board. 

Special maps had been prepared show- 
ing the breeding range of each species, 
upon which had been superimposed the 
drought areas. The reports on breeding 
conditions as a whole were given as quite 
unfavorable, with the species which have 
the widest breeding range, such as the 
mallard, pintail and widgeon, holding up 
best. The black duck (an Eastern breed- 
er) was shown to be least affected. Some 
reports declare that the black duck is in- 
creasing, or at least holding its own. 

The Survey's investigators reported 
that the far W estern flight of ducks is in 
the worst plight of all; the Atlantic Coast 
flight, except the diving ducks, is holding 
up exceptionally well; the Middle West 
flight only fairly well; and the diving 
ducks, especially redheads, canvasbacks 
and lesser scaups (little bluebills), show- 
ing a general scarcity throughout the en- 
tire country. 

These investigators reported that in the 
drought regions former breeding grounds 
were deserted ; that in other favorite plac- 
es they found unusual concentrations of 
breeding birds, but that on the whole 
breeding grounds in good condition were 
only 40 per cent to 80 per cent occupied. 
They held this indicated a shortage of 
breeding stock, which should be conserved 
until the Survey’s new refuge and law en- 
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forcement program can become effective. 

At the request of the Board last year, 
a special report had been prepared giving 
the results of feeding and baiting studies 
extending over a number of months. This 
report indicated that in many areas feed- 
ing is absolutely essential to the welfare 
of the ducks and geese, while elsewhere 
abuses are being practiced which should 
be eliminated. 

The Biological Survey plans to issue all 
permits upon application this year (except 
in states where the law prohibits baiting 





Photo by Percy Swan 
This Irish water spaniel found his duck. Could you have done it? 


and feeding) unless the applicant is known 
to resort to unethical practices. 

Usually the recommendations of the 
Advisory Board are not given to the pub- 
lic until the President has signed the new 
regulations, but this year Chief Darling 
released them immediately following the 
meeting. He also asked the state game 
officials to submit immediately their wish- 
es for shooting dates between October 1 
and January 15, the outside limits fixed by 
the Board. 

State zoning may be allowed where the 
Biological Survey is convinced such zon- 
ing is justified, but the Board felt that 
with the adoption of the rest-day plan the 
need for zoning states will be obviated in 
most instances. 

In former years the Migratory Bird 
Advisory Board repeatedly rejected the 
rest-day plan, feeling that the Board 
should fix the bag limits and outside sea- 
son limits, allowing the states to recom- 
mend the beginning dates, and that local 
rest-day regulations and _ inhibitions 
against Sunday shooting would simply re- 
duce the actual number of shooting days. 

It has always been held that rest days 
are a device to increase the kill of ducks 
and geese, and that they give clubs, most 
of which now have rest-days of their own, 
a decided advantage over the unattached 
shooters. It is also argued that rest days 
have a tendency to concentrate shooting 


upon those days, and that thereby many 
more ducks are killed than when the hunt- 
ers may select their own shooting dates 
within reasonable limits. One correspond- 
ent insists that shooting three days a week 
over ten weeks will kill 25 per cent more 
ducks, and two days a week over fifteen 
weeks 50 per cent more ducks than a 
straight two-month season. 

Under the new plan, a state may select 
its entire shooting period within thirty 
days; or it may choose five consecutive 
days each week for six consecutive weeks, 
three consecutive days each week for ten 
consecutive weeks, or it can take two con- 
secutive days a week for fifteen weeks. 
This gives the states a very definite part 
in fixing their seasons, and should assure 
more general cooperation in the enforce- 
ment of the regulations. 

The new regulations 
will likely be signed be- 
fore this item appears 
in print. It will be inter- 
esting to watch the re- 
sult of these new depar- 
tures. If the regulations 
do not work out as 
planned, they can be 
changed next year. 


USE A RETRIEVER 
VERY hunter 


should use a dog of 
some sort while afield. 
And no duck hunter 
should ever shoot in 
dense marsh cover un- 
less he has a good re- 
triever as his constant 
companion. 

Thousands of game 
birds and animals are 
wasted every year by 
men who go afield with- 
out dogs. On more than 
one occasion have I followed such hunters 
through a patch of good cover with my 
dogs, and invariably they picked up more 
dead and wounded birds than the men 
ahead had bagged. 

Unfortunately some people still labor 
under the misapprehension that hunting 
dogs increase the kill. To the contrary, 
they reduce it by saving the cripples and 
lost birds. 

If you want better sport and a clear con- 
science at the end of the day, use a dog. 


CROW CONTROL PAYS 


AM convinced that the wholesale 

slaughter of crows in various sections 
of the United States during the past few 
years is having its effect,” says Harry L. 
Felt of Saskatchewan. “I most sincerely 
hope this work continues. It is of greater 
importance than the av erage person might 
realize. If continued, it is going to assist 
tremendously in building up our water- 
fowl supply.” 

Thus tersely does Mr. Felt summarize 
the situation as he sees it. He says crow 
damage this year was less pronounced 
than last year. 

Last year the Migratory Bird Advisory 
Board requested the Biological Survey to 
study crow depredations on the breeding 
grounds. Investigators of the Survey sta- 
tioned in the Prairie Provinces found con- 
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siderable crow damage to nesting water- 
fowl at several points. One competent 
scientist reported a loss of 40 per cent 
of the nests under his observation. 

Evidently there is need for still more 
organized crow-control campaigns during 
the winter-time in the Middle West. 


STAMPS STOP GUESSWORK 


HE new Duck Stamps were delayed 

in reaching the postmasters through- 
out the country, but since early August 
they have been on sale at thousands of 
post-offices. 

The new stamps, designed by J. N. Dar- 
ling (Ding), are twice the size of a spe- 
cial-delivery stamp. They are being bought 
in large numbers, miany by people who 
want to help the cause along or who col- 
lect stamps. 

The Postoffice Department made _ the 
stamp fully twice as large as it should be, 
but by merely fastening it to the state 
hunting licenses by one corner, or along 
one edge, it complies with the law and 
will not cover up too much of the average 
small state license. 

The issuance of these new stamps will 
for the first time give the United States 
Biological Survey some accurate infor- 
mation on the waterfowl kill. Every pur- 
chaser is required to indicate on the ap- 
plication how many days he hunted last 
season, in what states he hunted, how 
many ducks, geese or brant he bagged, and 
whether he is a member of a duck club. 


CONVERTS VS. CONVICTS 


SPECIAL release from the Iowa 

Fish and Game Commission relates 
a story of judicial wisdom equaling that 
of Solomon. 

Five men were arrested by Deputy 
Warden W. L. Harvey near Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, for illegal fishing. They were ar- 
raigned before Justice of the Peace W. F. 
Coles of Mt. Pleasant. The culprits en- 
tered a plea of guilty and were sentenced 
to ten days in jail, or the payment of $30. 
Then the justice, evidently an angler him- 
self, suspended sentence if the men would 
assist the arresting officer with fish-rescue 
work near Oakland Mills. 

We call that an excellent object lesson 
which ought to convert these men. 


SHOOTING WHETS APPETITES 


EW game birds rarely arouse much 

enthusiasm among the shooters un- 
til the boys get their first taste of hunting 
them. California stocked its first pheasants 
forty years ago. About eight years ago 
the state began raising them on a large 
scale. 

Last fall, the first open season, the kiil 
of cock pheasants was estimated at 20,000. 
More hunters went afield than in many 
years. The first taste has whetted the 
sportsmen’s appetites. The Associated 
Sportsmen of California in a recent bul- 
letin says: 

“The short open season last fall, pro- 
vided at the suggestion of the Associated 
Sportsmen as a means of educating hunt- 
ers to the value of the pheasant, has served 
its purpose. Hunters who formerly com- 
plained about the expense of propagating 
these birds are now devoting themselves 





Chukar-partridge breeding pen 


to assisting the movement. Sportsmen’s 
clubs are building pens to accommodate 
young birds furnished by the state.” 

August Bade, superintendent of game 
farms, reports that some 324 of these pens 
have been built, making it possible to re- 
lease about 12,000 pheasants next spring. 

California is now giving the Chukar 
partridge considerable attention and ex- 
pects to release over 2,000 of these birds 
this year. The Chukar, a native of India, 
is three times the size of the native valley 
quail, weighing as much as 26 ounces, and 
is said to be peculiarly adaptable to ele- 
vations above 1,500 feet. The Associated 
Sportsmen say the successful introduction 
of the Chukar will provide upland game 
bird shooting ina vast territory now prac- 
tically barren and where “No Trespass” 
signs are seldom encountered. 


NO DOVE BAITING 


OVE baiting will be taboo under the 
new migratory-bird hunting regula- 
tions this year, the Migratory Bird Ad- 
visory Board at its meeting in July having 
recommended that all baiting of doves be 
absolutely prohibited. 
For some years an effort has been made 


to stop dove baiting, but to simplify en- 
forcement the regulations specified a fixed 
distance from baited ground within which 
it was illegal to shoot. Last year the dis- 
tance was one hundred yards. That was 
notice to all that if they did their baiting 
one hundred or more yards away from the 
point of shooting it was permissible. 

The change in the regulations this year 
leaves no room for doubt about the intent 
of the law. 


OFFICIALS OPPOSE EDICT 


HE Western Association of Fish and 

Game Commissioners, meeting at 
Portland, Orggon, late in June, went on 
record as opposing the new regulation of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture under which the department proposes 
to take over the management of game and 
fish on National Forests where the states 
fail in their duty. They pointed out that 
the eleven Western States have a large 
proportion of the big game and some of 
the finest fishing streams in the United 
States, and that they propose to fight for 
states’ rights to control upland game and 
fish. 

A committee appointed to study the reg- 
ulation said in its report to the convention : 

“The threatened enforcement of Regula- 
tion G-20-A is an unlawful appropriation 
of the property of the people of a sover- 

eign state which the officers of that state 

are sworn to defend. We recommend that 
all states involved unite in most strenu- 
ously resisting any attempt of the Federal 
bureaus in effecting the menacing threats 
contained in said order. 

“If by virtue of land ownership the 
Forest Service can control hunting, charge 
fees, set seasons, fix bag limits, etc., by the 
same token the owners of private lands 
can do the same thing. Therefore, if regu- 
lation G-20-A were applied, it would soon 
branch out into a multiplicity of regula- 
tions which would soon break down all 
control, and put the state game and fish 
departments out of business.” 

Explanations from Forest Service offi- 
cials present failed to appease the Western 
officials, and indications are that the mat- 
ter will shortly come before the courts. 
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have not been 


No seasons on migratory game birds are available at this time, as th 
definitely fixed. Fiecp & StreEAM hopes to print complete game laws in the next issue. 
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ICTURES that are alive—the fish strikes 

—the rod bends. What a thrill to record 
your big moments in movies! Just take 
Ciné-Kodak Eight along... 


ance and local seasons are not shown in this tabu- 


It carries in a fishing-jacket pocket with 
room to spare. It’s ready for action in a 
moment—point it, press the button, and 
you're making a movie. 


~ 


The Eight is a full-fledged movie camera, 
ee too. Yet it costs only $34.50. See it—and 
Ma kes movies 4 samples of the movies it makes—at your 
dealer’s. Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
for 10¢ a “shot” ter, New York. If it isn’t an Eastman, it 
isn’t a Kodak. 


ore 


ee 


IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS of Hollywood, 
a shot is one continuous scene of a picture 
Story, The Eight makes 20 to 30 such 
scenes—each as long as those in the aver- 


” / 
age news reel—on a roll of film costing -K d k EIG] iT 
$2.25, finished, ready to show. ; ine O a 
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is contemplated, as provisions of minor imrz 
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SHOOT TO KILL 
By Bob Nichols 


LD Dr. Sol is striding south. The 
daylight period is gradually 
growing shorter. The feverish 
breath of summer is Fahrenheit- 

ing downward. An expectant hush settles 
over the hills and valleys, as if in prepara- 
tion for the dramatic climax as the cur- 
tain rolls up on the last and most gorgeous 
scene in the tragedy of the dying year. 

Soon the frost will be painting the 
hardwoods on the ridges and flaming the 
sumac to crimson. The call of the hunt is 
tingling in our blood. The first faint sug- 
gestion of the sweet, pungent odors of 
autumn sets our nostrils aquiver in joyous 
anticipation. It is high time to look to our 
guns and to our dogs in prep- 
aration for sport that is near 
at hand—and while we are at 
it, let’s look back over the 
successes and the disappoint- 
ments of previous years and 
see what we can do to better 
our performance in the sea- 
sons gone by. 

First of all, let’s look to 
our guns. Is your shotgun in 
good condition, so that you 
won't have an annoying mal- 
function occur in mid-season 
which will necessitate a hur- 
ried trip to the gunsmith? Is 
your pet scatter-gun too 
closely bored, or over-long in 
the barrel so that it is slight- 
ly muzzle-heavy and handles 
awkwardly in upland shoot- 
ing? Why not get an extra 
barrel, or an extra set of 
barrels for it, bored not 
closer than modified choke, if 
it is a 20-gauge, and not 
closer than an improved cyl- 
inder if it is a 12? Also, in 
the open-bored upland gun, it 
is well to bear in mind that 
the short barrel speeds up 
gun handling appreciably and 
makes for fast, snappy action 
where fast action is of para- 
mount importance—such as 
on grouse, woodcock, and 
quail—especially in thick, 
brushy cover. 

Look to your rifle. Analyze 
it from the standpoint of 
whether it is equal to the 
kind of work you want to do 
with it. Is its bore unfouled, 
mirror-clean, and is it ac- 
curate? Does it pack enough 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of shotguns, rifles, handguns, their ammuni- 
tion, and their use. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





punch to kill at one shot the kind of game 
you are going to use it on? Is it the ideal 
gun for the type of deer cover you're go- 
ing to hunt, and will it do its best work 
at the average range you will shoot? Are 
you using the best cartridge adapted to 
its calibre? 

All of these are things which you should 
think about not later than now. 

Next in importance is the matter of 
safety. Safety for yourself, safety for 
others. No good sportsman ever know- 


Many years ago, what a laugh thousands of veteran muzzle-loading 
gunners must have got out of this old print, which kidded the 
“tenderfoot” user of that “new-fangled breech-loader” 








ingly mishandles a gun with respect to his 
own personal safety, or the safety of 
others. Yet each of us, at some time or 
other in his life, in the excitement and 
heat of the chase, has carelessly let off a 
shot that made us tremble in fear at the 
thought of it a moment later. Be careful 
where you shoot. 

Know positively what you are throwing 
your lead at. That shadowy movement 
seen dimly through the brush might be a 
fellow-hunter, not a buck deer. That shot 
load cracked at a speeding quail may drive 
through the foliage and blind or kill a 
hunting companion. 

Watch your gun in crossing fences. 
Many a hunter with a loaded and cocked 
gun has crossed a fence and the Great 
Divide at one and the same moment. 

Next in importance is the sportsmanlike 
attitude towards game. Shoot 
to kill, not to wound. Be 
more deliberate in your 
shooting. Bring your gun up 
in a flash, but take care in 
your aiming. Hundreds of 
deer are wounded annually 
and are left to drag them- 
selves away to die. Thou- 
sands of game birds are left 
in the fields with broken 
wings, broken legs, and fes- 
tering shot wounds, only to 
have their sufferings ended 
by skunks, foxes and other 
predators. 


LL this is wasted game, 

A cruelly wasted. Be sure 
of each shot before you press 
the trigger. Be more deliber- 
ate in your shooting. Your 
first shot is the best shot 
you'll get. Take more pains 
with that first shot and you 
will bring home more game. 
Conduct yourself in the pat- 
tern of a true sportsman in 
the field. 

I went out woodchuck 
hunting with a young country 
lad up in the Catskill region 
last summer. He was shoot- 
ing a .30-30 lever action—a 
poor gun on woodchuck, but 
the only rifle he had. He was 
exceedingly proud of the fact 
that he could shoot it fast. 
Why, I don’t know. He told 
of jumping a fine buck deer 
the previous autumn, and 
seemed pleased that a neigh- 
bor boy hunting with him told 
him later that the rapidity 
with which he worked his 
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When your dog has pointed a covey 


FLUSH "EM AND BAG YOUR 
BRACE WITH PETERS VICTORS 


Uf Yi if"! : 
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@ PETERS BALLISTIC INSTITUTE 
develops world’s most popular shot 
shell for birds and upland game 
... VICTOR SHELL brings new 


If you are right and your gun is right—and you’re ready 
with Peters VICTORS ... you’ll never have to apolo- 
gize to that hard-working hunting companion! For in 
that trim, maroon-colored VICTOR, Peters gives you 
a shell famous everywhere for its quick-action priming 
and hard-hitting, dense-pattern load. Quail, grouse, 
woodcock, rabbit, squirrel, snipe... to the VICTOR 
belong the spoils! 

The experts of the Peters Ballistic Institute know 
brush and covert shooting, from point to retrieve. 
They know what it takes to bring down upland game. 
And they know the behavior of ammunition—in the 
gun and out of the gun. With the most sensitive oscillo- 
graph equipment in the ammunition world they can 
measure the speed and intensity of the priming spark 
that ignites the powder! They can photograph a shot 
load in mid-air—ten inches, twelve feet, twenty-five 
yards from the muzzle. So it is that they have learned 
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BAD NEWS FOR DUCKS! Peters scientists 
have developed the longest-range, hardest hitting 
shell of all time. The Peters HIGH VELOCITY 
brings the “‘sky scrapers’ down! 


the secret of treating and loading shot so the pellets 
won’t cling together and the pattern won’t have any 
patches or holes. Out of this background of ballistic 
knowledge they built the popular-priced VICTOR 
Shell—and primed it with Peters RUSTLESS, which 
never corrodes, never rusts the bore of the gun. 

Through their intensive study of shells for field 
shooting the experts of the Peters Ballistic Institute 
have brought new enjoyment and new satisfaction to 
the sport. This fall, when you slip a pair of VICTORS 
into your gun—when you hear that wingy whirr and 
feel that smooth stock against your cheek—swing 
through, pull the trigger with confidence, and the game 
is in the bag! THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Dept. J-27, KinGs MILLs, Onto. 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 











0-30 lever action made it sound “like a 
machine gun.” 

“Did you get the buck ?"" I asked. 

“No,” he replied, “but I threw six shots 
at him before he got out of sight, and I'm 
pretty sure I hit him.” 


Foolish fellow. Ignorantly cruel hunts- 


man. Long ago I came to the conclusion 
better shots and bet- 


that we would all be 
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in search of Dr. Livingstone, on an expedi- 
tion financed by James Gordon Bennett, 
2nd, publisher of the N. Y. Herald. After 
some years of adventurous exploration in 
Africa, following his successful expedition 
in search of Livingstone, he attained a seat 
in Parliament, and in 1899 he was knight- 
ed by the King of England. 

But the event that was the turning point 





A 4-bore elephant rifle which belonged to Henry 
Africa in search of Dr. Livingstone, 
2414 pounds. Single shot, falling block action, 32-inch rifled barrel. 


pedition into darkest 
Weight of gun, 
Diameter of the bore, about 

Powder charge, 14 drams. 


ter hunters if we carried nothing but sin- 
gle-shot weapons. One cartridge in the 
chamber is worth ten in the magazine. One 
shot carefully and deliberately fired will 
do the work. Ten shots from the maga- 
zine, fired carelessly, are worse than use- 
less—because they may result in merely 
wounding the game, rather than missing 
it clean—which is certainly one of the 
seven’ deadly sins, regardless of the fact 
that just at the moment I can’t recall the 
other six. 

Be more careful of that first shot and 
you'll have better sport and a better bag. 

Shoot to kill! 


STANLEY’S ELEPHANT RIFLE 


NE of the most interesting gun finds 
in late years came to light recently 
with the discovery of one of the elephant 
rifles used by Henry M. Stanley on his 
expedition into the heart of Africa, in 
search of Livingstone, the English ex- 
plorer. Lost track of for thirty years, the 
ee ti rifle was found a few weeks ago 
down on Long Isiand, by Sumner Healey, 
the well-known antiquarian. 
The old gun is a 4-bore, with 32-inch 
rifled barrel. It weighs 24% Ibs. Single 
shot, of course, with a peculiar falling 
breech-block which automatically locks 
when the hammer is down. The gun bears 
Belgian prooimarks and is in excellent 
condition. The rifling is as bright and 
clean as the day it was turned out. 

On the tang is stamped in rather uneven 
letters the name, //. AJ. Stanley. On the 
barrel, stamped in the same kind of let- 
tering, is the name Paula. Was this put 
there by its former owner because of the 
sentiment that every hunter feels for his 
gun, or is it a telltale of some romantic 
incident in Stanley's colorful career ? Who 
knows ? 

The story of Stanley’s life reads like 
pages from Horatio Alger. His name was 
originally John Rowlands. At the age of 
three he was a foundling in a poorhouse. 
At the age of sixteen he sailed as a cabin 
boy bound for New Orleans. There he was 
adopted by a merchant named Stanley, 
whose name he took. Later he joined the 
Confederate Army, was captured, and 
after his release became an acting ensign 
in the United States Navy. After the close 
of the Civil War he went into newspaper 
work, Eventually he was sent to Africa 


Photo Sumner Healey 
M. Stanley, who headed the ex- 
the English explorer. 


% inch. Weight of bullet, 1257% grains (2% ounces). 


Kick? ... 


Just as gentle as a ram 


in his life—the big incident that made 
Stanley—was the trip he made into Africa 
in search of Livingstone. And it was on 
this trip, undoubtedly, that he carried the 
big 4-bore rifle which he himself chose to 
name Paula. 

In his standard work, The Gun and Its 

Development, published in 1881, W. W. 
Greener furnishes some interesting com- 
ment on the 4-bore rifle as an elephant 
gun. He says: 

‘The penetration is excellent, and the 
paralyzing power of the bullet crushing 
through the body will invariably drop an 
elephant, even when charging. 

“Often nothing but the immediate floor- 
ing of the elephant will save the life of the 
sportsman and his attendant, and nothing 
renders this more sure than the 4-bore 

rifle. An 8-bore will frequently fail to stop 
the charge, and for the few yards the 





Photo Brown Bros. 
Henry M. Stanley, at the height of his 
fame as explorer and lecturer 


animal dashes on, life may be lost and 
irremediable mischief caused. 

“To let a wounded elephant escape is 
very bad economy, and to be condemned 
almost as much as harassing and torturing 
the animal with innumerable small bullets, 
as some would-be expert sportsmen do. 
To kill the animal outright, with as little 
pain as possible, is the object of every true 
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sportsman; and for elephant, bison, and 
other large pachydermata, nothing will ef- 
fect it so well as the 8-bore and 4-bore 
rifles.” 

According to Greener, the ballistics of 
the 4-bore cartridge, with 14 drams of 
powder and a 1257!'4-grain (2% oz.) bul- 
let, the velocity of the bullet at 35-yard 
range was 1500 ft. seconds, and the strik- 
ing force at the same range was 6316 ft. 
lbs. By comparison, this is over twice the 
muzzle energy of the .30-06 using the 220- 
grain express bullet. 

Incredible as it may seem, Greener 
states that the recoil from the 4-bore rifle 
is not excessive—" a steady push only be- 
ing felt.” He quotes an Indian writer to 
the effect that “on a certain occasion one 
of these double-barrel rifles went off both 
barrels together, and that he did not notice 
the recoil.” 

As to whether the “Indian writer” was 
able to notice anything after that “steady 
push,” the old gun master fails to state! 


—B. N 


THE .270 ON DEER 


AM indebted to Sefior M. von Knoop, 

of Mexico, for the following interest 
ing letter describing his experience with 
the .270 on Mexican deer. 

Sefior von Knoop writes: 

“I have noticed on several occasions that 
gunning authorities advise against the use 
of the .270 cartridge on deer because of its 
tendency to tear up too much meat. I have 
been using this cartridge extensively on 
deer since it first came out, and I must say 
that in my experience it is the ideal car- 
tridge. I shoot from 15 to 20 bucks every 
season. This really is not ‘hogging’ on a 
250,000-acre ranch well stocked with game. 
Using the .270, I have never found the 
waste to be excessive—and this with the 
lightweight Mexican deer, which rarely 
weighs more than 125 Ibs. 

“I have never lost a single buck with 
this cartridge. They usually drop in their 
tracks. The great advantages of this car- 
tridge are: Flat trajectory, well-sustained 
energy at long ranges, and marvelous 
shocking power. I personally feel that these 
factors make the .270 an ideal cartridge for 
deer hunting, particularly in this part of 
the country, and especially in the hands of 
the once-a-year hunter who in most cases 
is in too much of a hurry to get his shot 
off—and who, as a result, very rarely 
places his shots correctly. In fact, I believe 
in most cases, this type of hunter doesn't 
even try to place his first shot carefully. 
Usually he does not try to hit the right 
spot, or even any exact place, but shoots 
at the whole animal. 


BELIEVE many deer are lost every 

year, also, through the use of car- 
tridges that are perfectly all right with 
well-placed shots, but which have not 
enough shocking power when they hit a 
less vital spot in the anatomy of the deer. 
Such cartridges for instance as the .25-20, 
and the .32-20. I consider it a crime to 
shoot at deer with these light cartridges, 
but it is surprising to see how many hunt- 
ers insist on these being powerful enough. 
Even if the more powerful cartridges, such 
as the .30-06 and the .270, should tear up 
a little more meat, I think it is preferable 
to get your deer rather than to have it run 
off and die in some corner of the woods, 
never to be found and used. 

“I think the prime motive for going out 
on a hunt should not begin with the idea 
of procuring something to eat. It should 
be regarded from the sporting and recrea- 
tional angle. Every hunter should feel him- 
self honor-bound to do his best to avoid 
wasting game through merely wounding 
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Ask your dealer to show 
you the Winchester 
Model 21 Shotgun. Ask 
him for Winchester 
Staynless Shells. Write 
us for new Gun Catalo 

and Shell Folder—FREE. 


WINCHESTER 


Gun Shown 
16 Gauge 
Tournament 


_ Grade 
ie > 

MODEL 21 

SHOTGUN 


OU can ask no better wing shooting equipment from the sporting 
firearms and ammunition makers of the world than you get in this 
popular Winchester combination. 


The one supreme value in double-barrel guns today is the Winchester 
Model 21. Holder through 1933 of the 12, 16 and 20 gauge long run world’s 
records for skeet—winner of 1933 individual National Telegraphic cham- 
pionship. Winner of the 1932 and 1933 Grand American professional trap 
shooting championships at double targets. 

Whatever style and gauge, grade and degree of ornamentation—whatever price— 
your best buy is a Winchester Model 21. 


Built for easier, faster and more accurate handling . . . cleaner kills at all ranges. 
Light, handy 12s, 16s and 20s for all upland hunting. Heavier styles—but never slow 
handling—for all wildfowl, long range pheasants, other heavy-duty gunning. 

At their best with Winchester Staynless Shot Shells—the pioneer make with non- 
corrosive primers. For all average shooting, the regular and long tg, ven Leaders, 
Repeaters or Rangers. For long range, the new Leader Super Speed (lacquered) or 
Repeater Super Speed, with remarkably effective short shot string—super powerful, 
yet with moderate recoil; not intended be short range. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Department 5-C U.S.A 





TRADE MARK 





WIN. CHESTER 
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... showing full line 
of Mid-Western 
waterproof Leather 
Garments for hunt- 
ing, fishing, trap 
shooting and gener 
al outdoor wear 
Ask for free sample 
swatch of leather. 









@ Proven... the finest Hunting Coat on 
the market. Absolutely waterproof 
Hundreds of outfits in service from 


Canada to Louisiana. Made of special 
Suffed Horsehide which undergoes six 
months’ waterproofing and tanning pro- 
cess. Not a surface treatment but impreg- 


2 


nated through and 
through. Guaranteed to 
stay soft and pliable after 
being wet. Light inweight. 
Will give lifetime service. 
Lined with tough denim. 
Dead marsh grass color 
gives broken-in, weather- 
beaten appearance. Will 
not scuff or tear. Full arm 
action. Keeps shells dry. 





Above — Water- Holds shape. large blood- 
proof Leather proof game pocket. Ideal 
Parka 


for duck, rabbit or bird 
. “ >. -— 7 
erect Leather h inting. Pants, cap and 
Meousers te taeteh shirt to match. Also 
coat waterproof Parka, Trap 


Shooting Coat, Outing 
Jackets, Sheepskin Vests, 
Rust-proof, wool lined 
Gun Case, etc. 100% sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, 
Prices reasonable. The 
fastest-selling line of wa- 
terproof hunting togs in 
America today. Write for 
catalog showing complete 
line in colors. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry Mid- 
Western garments, we 
Te ti can supply you direct. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 


Dept. F Berlin, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Quality Leather Goods 
for over 60 Years 


Below — Water- 


Write for new Catalog 
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it. He ought to do all in his power to re- 
duce unnecessary suffering on the part of 
the animal hunted. Such an attitude on the 
part of the hunter not only makes for 
cleaner sport, but the hunter actually gets 
more enjoyment out of his quest for the 
quarry.” 

Well said, Sefior, exceedingly well said. 
And thank you. 


HE’LL SMUGGLE ’EM IN 


UST received an interesting letter from 

my friend S from one of the 
Central American republics. I regret I 
cannot give him credit for his letter by 
using his full name; also, | can’t even tell 
the name of the country he is writing from. 
For the obvious reason that S———, good 
sportsman that he is, is planning on smug- 
gling in some decent ammunition, and de- 
cent ammunition happens to be forbidden 
by law in the country he is living in. 

He writes: 

“That article about shotgun for deer in 
the July issue of Fietp & STREAM was 
most interesting to me here in 
where the law forbids possession of any 
rifled firearms, and hence the hunter has 
no choice but the shotgun. I have long 
known the shortcomings of buckshot 
shells, and also experimented with solid 
lead balls made from a mould that was not 
quite true, and found they were hopelessly 
inaccurate. So I had to fall back on 00 
buckshot, much as I dislike them for hunt- 
ing deer. The last time I met two deer, 
notwithstanding fifteen years of experi- 
ence, I did just what the article cautioned 
against—opened fire at too long range, and 
never got the crippled deer, though I went 
back next day and tried. This is the second 
time in ail my hunting experience that I 
ever let a crippled deer get away from me. 

“T expect to return to the States on leave 
this coming autumn, and what I ask now 
is this: Where can I get about fifty brass 
shells loaded with the Brennecke slug, so 
that I can bring them back with me when 
I return? The Winchester brass shell with 
saw-tooth crimp is the most completely 
satisfactory shotgun shell ever devised for 
the tropics, where one may carry the same 
shell for weeks or months without shoot- 
ing it. If Winchester would load fifty of 
these shells for me with the Brennecke 
slug, that’s all I would want as I would 
have to smuggle them in, I know that 
Winchester loads the shell with some sort 
of solid ball, but have an idea it is in a 
paper shell, and no paper shell will stand 
weeks and months ot handling without 
getting dirty and damp, and swelling so 
that they will not work easily through a 
magazine gun, if at all. 





“T. I cannot get the brass shells loaded 
with this famous slug, where can 
buy the slugs? In this case, | would have to 
get smokeless powder and wads, smuggle 
all of it in, and do my own loading here, 
as we can’t buy any of that stuff here— 
nothing but the lowest-grade, locally- 
made black powder which no man, hunting 
for sport, would waste his time with. The 
native hunters with their muzzle loaders 
of small calibre, and rotten powder, cer- 
tainly cripple up more game than they ever 
bag. Still they go on hunting. Of course, 
there is no such thing as a hunting season 
here, and any animal whatever is a target, 
regardless of size or sex. 

“My duties carry me into the remote 
districts, and I know places where deer 
and wild pigs are fairly plentiful yet. Once 
I got a jaguar that weighed 145 lbs., and 
another time I helped weigh one that 
tipped the scales just over 200 lbs. They 
could kill half a dozen men, I imagine, but 
seem to be very cowardly in the presence 
of man. They seldom allow themselves to 


be seen, except when they make a kill of 
a domestic hog or calf—then they will 
hang around that kill until nothing is left 
but a smear on the ground and a few hairs. 

“In conclusion, I venture to mention one 
way I have tried with success in overconi- 
ing the deficiency of buckshot shells on 
deer—a way you may never have heard of, 
and one you may laugh at: If you have a 
double-barrel, double-trigger gun, pull 
both triggers at the same instant, and the 
double shot charge will fill up the gaps in 
your pattern, and you will get that deer 
well beyond 40 yards! But I am using a 
Winchester pump here, and would much 
rather have that solid slug so that I could 
either miss completely or make an almost 
certain kill.” 

Well, my dear S , I hope you 
execute your plan with success and get 
away with it clean. In the name of good 
sportsmanship you deserve to. There may 
be other importers of shotgun shells load- 
ed with the Brennecke slug in this country, 
but the only one I know of is A. F. 
Stoeger, Inc., New York City. Possibly 
this firm can also furnish the slugs in- 
dependently, so that you can do your own 
loading. 

Just a word of caution, however. When 
loading these pointed Brennecke projec- 
tiles into your brass shells, make sure to 
push the slugs well down into the shell so 
that the point will not protrude above the 
top of the brass. Shells loaded with the 
Brennecke slug are made in two types: 
One type for the single-shot, or double- 
barrel gun, where the point of the pro- 
jectile may protrude beyond the end of the 
shell; the other made for repeating shot- 
guns, such as you use, where the point of 
the slug is not permitted to protrude be- 
yond the end of the shell. This is to pre- 
vent any accidental explosion in the maga- 
zine caused by the point of the projectile 
striking the primer of the shell ahead of it. 
3e careful about this. 

And good luck to you! 


THE OVERHEAD INCOMER 


ANY honest, although none-too- 
white, lies have been told on how to 
handle the fast, high-flying incomer. 

When we were very young, we received 
a number of choice bits of juicy bunk on 
how to shoot. This misinformation was 
usually handed out by an experienced 
hunter who should have known better. It 
was given in all sincerity and honesty. We 
had no reason to doubt that it was any- 
thing but gospel truth. And quite naturally 
we swallowed it whole, without question. 

An outstanding example of this type of 
misinformation was the serious advice we 
once received from an old and successful 
duck hunter, never to shoot at a duck com- 
ing in overhead. 

“Wait until he passes,” we were told, 
“then turn around and give it to him going 
away. The breast feathers of a duck are 
too heavy to shoot through crosswise. 
Wait until the duck passes, then throw 
your shot into him from the way his 
feathers lie, and you'll get him.” 

This, of course, is pure applesauce. Never 
a duck has flown that couldn’t be killed 
from the front with a good stiff load of 
chilled 6’s, or 4’s, or even 7'4’s—if he was 
within range and you could hit him. 

I have known many otherwise excellent 
shots who couldn’t hit high, overhead in- 
comers to save their lives. Until it was 
pointed out to them why they were miss- 
ing. The inexperienced shooter (and fre- 
quently the experienced, as well) invari- 
ably underleads this incoming overhead 
bird. It’s a well-known fact that in shoot- 
ing an incomer, it is necessary to cover 
him up, or blot him out, with the muzzle of 
the gun before firing. The whole trouble 
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FIRST PRIZE ELK 
Taken by Mr. Gordon Koch, Pekin, Illinois. West- 
ern Lubaloy 180-grain, Open-point Expanding Bul- 
let. Caliber .30-'06. Length on outside curve: Right, 
4814"—Left, 4612”. Greatest Spread, 454”. 
Points: Right 6— Left 7. 








SECOND PRIZE SHEEP 
Taken by Mrs. R. A. Murdock, West- 
port, Conn. Western Lubaloy 180-grain, 
Open-point Expanding Boat-tail Bullet. 
Caliber .30-06. Length on front curve: 
Right, 3914”—Left, 3934’. Greatest 
Spread, 2634”. 





SECOND PRIZE 
WHITE-TAIL DEER 
Taken by Mr. Joseph P. Francel, Cairo, 
New York. Western Lubaloy 180-grain, 
Soft-point Bullet. Caliber .30-40. Length 
on Outside Curve: Right, 243%4’- 
Left, 25’. Greatest Spread, 2074”. 

Points: Right 5 —Left 5. 





FOURTH PRIZE 
WHITE-TAIL DEER 
Taken by Mr. F. J. Greenhalgh, New 
York City. Western Lubaloy 150-grain, 
Open-point Expanding Bullet. Caliber 
300. Length on Outside Curve: Right, 
23’’—Left, 2214”. Greatest Spread, 

2244”. Points: Right 6—Left 5. 








FIRST PRIZE ALASKAN MOOSE 
Trophy entered by Mr. C. T. Church, New York 
City. The length of the horns is as follows: Right, 
44% "—Left, 4314”. GreatestSpread, 6654”. 
Number of points on each horn: Right 17 — 
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FIRST PRIZE CARIBOU 
Taken by Mr. J. M. Otto, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Western Lubaloy 180-grain, Soft-point Bul- 
let. Caliber.30-'06. Length on outside curve: Right, 
5234’’—Left, 54’’. Greatest Spread, 50’’. Length of 


Left 14. brow antlers: Right 1614”—Left 6%”. 


wre of the eighteen winning trophies— exactly one-half — 
in the 1933 National Prize Heads Contest conducted by 
the James L. Clark Studios were taken with Western Lubaloy 
cartridges— Another triumph for Western in this annual com- 
petition conducted by experts in no way interested in the kind 
of ammunition used. 

An even break for Western against all other makes of ammu- 
nition combined! A record which confirms the widespread 
preference for Western Lubaloy cartridges! 


Each prize winner knew that success could easily hinge upon 
the performance of a single bullet... And each chose Western! 
You will have an opportunity to “Win with Western” in the 
1934 Contest conducted by the James L. Clark Studios, 285 
Grand Concourse, New York City. Write them for details and 
entry blank. 
When you go after big game, rely on the accuracy, uniformity, 
and deadliness of Western Lubaloy Open-Point Expanding, Soft- 
Point, Boat-Tail or Flat Base bullets—Chosen for years by most 
of the important scientific and big game expeditions to the far 
corners of the world. 
Western Lubaloy Soft-point bullets for the .270 Winchester, 
-30-’06, .30-40, and .300 Savage are especially designed for 
deer shooting. Try them! Write for free, descriptive folders. 
Let Western experts help you to prepare for that hunting 
trip this Fall. They will gladly assist you in any matters 
of equipment, guns and ammunition. Just write— 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept.J-22, East Alton, Illinois 


A Western Lubaloy 180-grain 
Soft-point bullet was used by 
Mr.E.O.McDonnell, Mill Neck, 
Long Island, in taking his Second 
Prize Bear. Caliber .30-'06. Photo- 
graph notavailable. Skull: Length 
over all, 144%”. Width, across 
Zygomatic Arches, 7%’. Tip to 
tip: 84”. Hide 86” long—98” 
wide. 


Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 
Big Game Cartridges 


Western Cartainvce Company, 
Dept.J-22, East Alton, Illinois. 
Please send your free Folder on Western Cartridges with Non-Fouling Lubaloy bullets. 


| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 


Won With Zain 





FIRST PRIZE GOAT 
Taken by Mr. R. A. Murdock, West- 
port, Conn. Western Lubaloy 180-grain, 
Open-point Expanding Boat-tail Bullet. 
Caliber .30-06. Length on front curve: 
Right, 95¢’’— Left, 954”. Greatest 
Spread, 74". 





FIRST PRIZE 
WHITE-TAIL DEER (Arizona) 
Taken by Mr. G. B. Johnson, Newport 
News, Va. Western Lubaloy 220-grain, 
Soft-point Bullet. Caliber .30-06. Length 
on Outside Curve: Right, 183%”— 
Left, 1834’’. Greatest Spread, 1534”. 
Points: Right, 5 —Left, 4. 













WINCHESTER 


MODEL 54 


Used by 5 out of 9 





Model 54 was used by the 
following winners in the 
1933 James L. Clark Stu- 
dios contest: Mr. Gordon 
Koch, First Prize Elk; Mr. 
R.A. Murdock, First Prize 
Goat; Mrs. R.A. Murdock, 
Second Prize Sheep; Mr. 
George B. Johnson, First 
Prize W hite-tail Deer; Mr. 
M. H. Mauthe, Third Prize 
White-tail Deer. 
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What you GET 


with them—you 
buy for THAT! 







Charles B. Morss, of 
Bradford, Mass., with 


whitetail shot with >. 
bis Winchester M. 94, s 2 
TT 
6's 
mo & 
RS 


POPULAR 
DEER RIFLE 


[IN every good hunt- 
ing district you find 
performance back of the 
popularity of Winchester 
Rifles and Ammunition. Re- 
markable shots at running 
deer, elk, caribou, mountain 
sheep—difficult long shots at 
moose, grizzly and Alaskan 
brown bears—the lightning snap 
shot at black bear, cougar or 
gray wolf that does the business. 

Examine this Winchester lever-action Model 
64 Rifle, for deer and game of similar vital- 
ity. Newly developed from the famous Model 
94 action. Stocked for better accuracy, whether 
snap shooting, rapid fire or taking your time. 
Well curved pistol grip and deep, well rounded 
forearm ... checkered non-slip butt plate with 
right pitch to stay put while you throw lead. 
Action and barrel precision-built Winchester 
proof-steel. Long-ramp front sight with Lyman 
Gold bead, quick- elevating rear sight of Rocky 
Mountain type. 





Equally important and as highly improved as 
the Winchester Rifle you select, Winchester 
Ammunition insures you superior service. Made 
side by side with Winchester Rifles for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. Dependable, light- 
ning-quick response to the hammer. Highest 
velocity. Flattest trajectory. Utmost striking en- 
ergy. Finest accuracy. And Staynless—positively 
non-rusting. 

See them at your dealers’-—-TODAY 
Ask for Model 64 Rifle folder—FREE 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
DEPT. 5-C NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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lies in the fact that we are prone to stop 
our gun-swing the instant we lose sight of 
the target. 

It is possible to accomplish this lead 
correctly only by giving your gun a swift 
upward shove the instant the muzzle starts 
to cover the bird, firing almost at the same 
instant the barrel is forcibly jumped up- 
| ward. 

Where a high single is coming in over- 
head, it is best to wait until he is directly 
above before firing. Shooting from this 
position, with the gun practically vertical. 
the weight of the gun rests on the top of 
the shoulder, and the hands do not need to 

| lift this weight in establishing correct 
lead. As a result, the gun swings freely 
under its own momentum in establishing 
correct lead. Also, the target is bigger 
and the range is shorter. At least this is 
one explanation of why it seems easier to 
kill an incomer directly overhead rather 

| than out in front at a 45-degree angle. 

But if more than one duck is coming in 
high overhead, take your first shot out in 
front, and the second shot can then be 
taken directly overhead. 

A good rule to follow, on this first shot 
out in front, is to “double your lead.” In 
other words, if you know your normal 
lead should be from 8 to 10 feet in front 
of the bird, try to flip your gun upward so 
that it will appear to give a 16 to 20 foot 
lead. Just at the instant of firing, give your 
barrel a quick flip upward to establish this 
apparent lead. 

It was some years after my old friend 
told me never to shoot at a duck coming 
in (on account of its “armor-plate” breast 
feathers!) that I learned he was all wrong. 
It happened this way. One drizzly Novem- 
| her morning, I sat for at least three hours 

in a water-soaked, boy-made blind without 
ever getting a shot. At my back was a 
heavy impenetrable marsh. I knew I would 
never be able to find a duck if it fell back 
into that thickly overgrown morass. 

All of a sudden, driving in to me at ex- 
press train speed, and scarcely more than 
30 yards high, came a small flock of 6 or 
8 blue-wing teal. I knew if I killed one 
directly overhead he would drop so far 
back in the marsh that I'd never retrieve 

| him. So poking my gun out in blind hope, 
I pulled up on the leader, gave him what 
I thought was the right lead, and let drive. 

Imagine my amazement when I saw the 
last duck in the flock crumple in the air 
and splash down stone-dead into the muddy 
water within 6 feet of where I sat. It 
seemed to me that the bird I killed had 

| been trailing the leader by at least 15 feet. 

Right then and there I knew my trouble 
with the overhead incomer had simply 
been that J was shooting behind. 

I had discovered one of the great truths 
of duck shooting. Put what a pity some 
older and wiser head couldn't have told 
me the truth long before I accidentally 
stumbled on it for myself —B. NV. 


By F. G. Carnes 


HE earlier Colt revolvers known as 
the Texas and Walker models are 
today very rare and valuable. 
Mr. Samuel Colt was a seaman in his 
| youth, and in 1829 on a voyage to Calcutta 
devised his famous revolver, the original 
| model being made of wood. Improving 
— this, he took out his first patent in 
1835 for the rotating chambered breech. 
This of itself was no new invention, since 
many of the old arms preserved in the 
Tower of London have the same style of 
| construction. It is obvious, however, that 
| what is possible with the perc ussion cap 
in this respect, was not so with the old 
' flintlock. Patents were issued in France, 


| THE TEXAS AND WALKER COLTS 


England and the United States and 
1835 Colt organized the Patent Arms Mfg. 
Company and an armory was established 
at the foot of the falls on the Passaic 
River, the power to run the machinery 
being supplied by the falls near Paterson, 
New Jersey. 

The Texas revolver, the first of the 
Paterson arms, was made in .28, .31 and 
.36 calibers. The barrels varied in length 
from 44 to 12 inches. All were equipped 
with folding triggers without a guard. 


‘Two thousand are said to have been manu- 
factured from 1836 to 1841, The cylinder 





Colt Dragoon Revolver, .44 cal., Walker 
Model, 1847. Very rare. Value $500. 


pin has a cup-shaped end and was used 
as a ram-rod. The first model was manu- 
factured without loading levers but later 
models were equipped with them. 

The first important use made of the new 
revolver was against the Indians by Gen- 
eral Harney in 1837, 

In 1842 the Colt armory failed and it 
was not until the Mexican War that it re- 
ceived a contract from the Government for 
one thousand revolvers similar in de- 
sign to the Paterson revolver. Not a speci- 
men could be found, however, and there- 
fore the new Walker model was made 
from memory. 

FINE Paterson Colt with original 
accessories is described as follows: 
Caliber .36, 4¥2-inch octagon rifled barrel. 
There i is an extra barrel twelve inches in 
length in the case, five chambers for loose 
ammunition, and it is equipped with a 
small folding trigger that is revealed on 
bringing the hammer to full cock. The 
cylinder is removed to load. All steel parts 
are heavily blued and walnut grips are 
common to the Texas revolvers. The ac- 
cessories include the extra barrel, cylinder 
cleaning rod, bullet mould, cap box and 
wrench. This Texas pistol was made about 
1838 and was in great demand in Texas 
and Mexico during the Mexican War. A 
hundred dollars was frequently paid for 
one even after it had seen considerable 
service. The barrels of the Paterson Texas 
revolvers were engraved “Patent Arms 
Mfg. Company, Paterson, N. J. Colt’s 
Patent” and the serial number. 

Professor Henry Barnard in his me- 
morial book to Colonel Colt, entitled 
Armsmear, gives valuable information on 
the revolvers produced by Colt. In 1864, 
fire destroyed the Colt Armory at Hart- 
ford in which were all Colt’s records. The 
Texas revolver was a popular arm on the 
western frontier, while a few heavier re- 
volvers with lever attachment, and which 
Colt called the Walker, out of compliment 
to Capt. Walker who suggested the addi- 
tion of the lever and who commanded a 
company of Texas pioneers, was in great 
favor on the Mexican Border. These arms 
proved so effective that when war was 
declared by the United States against 
Mexico, Walker, who was then a Captain 
in the Army, was able with the influence 
of Capt. Lane and Hays and others of the 
pioneers or Rangers, to overcome the 
prejudices of army and navy officers and 
persuaded the Government to give an or- 
der to Colt on Jan. 4th, 1847, for one 
thousand of the caliber .44 revolvers at 
a price of $28.00 each. 

When Colt failed in 1842, he stopped 
making arms and on receiving the Gov- 
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ernment order, he had to contract for the 
making of these revolvers with Eli Whit- 
ney at his armory in Whitneyville, Conn. 
The barrels of these revolvers are stamped 
“Address Saml. Colt, New York City”, as 
Colt had faith in the merit of his weapons 
and knew that he wouid be more certain 
of receiving further orders by using the 
New York City address. 

The first Colt’s army service revolver 
was equipped with a 9-inch round barrel. 
The frame forming part of the barrel is 334 
inches long. It has a 2%-inch cylinder, 
six shots, caliber .44, full length 15% 
inches, weight 4% pounds. A lever ram- 
mer has a spring projecting from under 
the barrel in front of the frame, which 
keeps the rammer up close to the barrel 
when not in use. Later this was removed 
and the other models were improved by 
placing a small spring snap at the end of 
the rammer, fitted into a slotted catch near 
the muzzle. W. L. Ormsby of New York 
engraved the dies for the battle scene 
etched on the cylinder, showing Texas 
Rangers with revolvers fighting Indians. 
The U. S. Government stamped on the 
frames, “U.S. 1847’, and the left side of 
the barrel is marked “D. Company 189”. 
All parts are marked the same. The battle 
scene on the cylinder, while quite plain, is 
pretty well worn. 

The second type of heavy .44 revolvers 
were marked “U.S.M.R.” for United 
States Mounted Rifles. All revolvers bore 
their owners’ company numbers and _ in- 
itials. 

The Texas and Walker Colts are cer- 
tainly very rare today and are becoming 
scarcer as museums and private collec- 





tors purchase specimens. Even now, Civil | 
War Colt revolvers are rather plentiful | 





Rare Paterson Colt, 


36 caliber, with fold- 
ing trigger, 1836-1842 


and there are numbers of the .31 caliber 
belt-model Colts to be found, also the 
Navy model, but few collections can boast 
of a Paterson Texas and Walker Colt. 

It is interesting to note that, although 
thousands of the Dragoon .44 caliber re- 
volvers, with the square-back trigger 
guard, were manufactured and distributed 
by the Colt factory as early as 1865, the 
Colt Company in a nation-wide search 
was unable to find a single specimen. 
This peculiar historical firearm mystery 





Turn to page 72and read about 

Field & Stream’s offer of $500.00 in 

the latest ‘‘Narrowest Escape from 
Death’”’ Story Contest 








has baffled experts. No explanation can 
be offered that is plausible. Today, through 
diligent search, a very few specimens 
have been uncovered, but yet their num- 


ber remains few. Records of the Colt Com- | 


pany show that this type arm was manu- 


factured and sold in numbers. What has | 


become of them? Is it possible that old 
trunks stored in cobwebby corners in for- 
gotten attics might tell? 

Editor's Note—This article is published 
with the hope that it may stimulate suffici- 


ent interest to bring to light a few more | 


of these rare and v aluable old revolvers. 
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«... but I told them 
we'd have DUCK for dinner!” 


SIDE from the weary discour- 

agement of a luckless day and 

the reproachful eyes ofa disconsolate 

dog... acute domestic situations 

often arise to harass the hunter who 
returns empty-handed... 


There’s good excuse, of course, if 
the ducks stubbornly stayed clear of 
the blind. But, ifthey camein... 
and the hunter kept missing all day 
long .. . then, both the dog and the 
mistress of the house have just 
cause for blame. 


Many field shooters who wish to 
improve their accuracy—who wish 
to correct sudden inexplainable 
faults—find the solution in SKEET. 


This sporting game offers all the 
angles found in field shooting. 
Moreover, there’s good competitive 
fun in shooting Skeet! 


Learn about Skeet. Practice at 
Skeet. Du Pont will be glad to 
send you, free of charge, its recently 
published booklet ““McNab on 
Skeet” which gives the fine points 
of this fascinating game. Write for 


QUPONT 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Incorporated 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 














FOR ALL WHO LIKE TO SHOOT 


























HERE’s top-quality leather. Perfect 
craftsmanship. And an understand- 
ing of the needs of sportsmen. You 
can’t beat Bass Moccasin Boots for 
outdoor wear. 

First of all—they’re genuine moc- 
casins. There’s real Indian comfort 
for miles and miles. Bass Moccasin 
Boots are more water-proof—because 
there is no welt seam at the sole. 

And Bass Boots wear for years. 
Thousands of hunters and sports- 
men have proved Bass comfort and 
Bass toughness on the wildest, rough- 
est trails. Examine these fine boots 
at any good sporting goods shop. 
Write for a free catalog and the name 
of your nearest Bass dealer. 


BASS LEARNED ABOUT 
BOOTS FROM THE INDIAN 


The comfort of genuine 
moccasins is an Indian 
tradition. The Redskin 
walked and walked with- 
out getting tired or sore. 
Get this same comfort in 
Bass Moccasin Boots. 
Beware of imitations — 
boots that look like moc- 
casins, but really are not! 
Insist on Bass. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


105 Main St. Wilton, Me. 
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“NO HUNTING”’—AND WHY 
By Willis O. C. Ellis 


N this great country of ours, which we 

often boast of as being “the land of the 
free and the home of the brave,” a great 
many persons have their misgivings about 
the first part of the statement. Especially 
does the sportsman have his doubts about 
this. For it is deplorable but true that each 
year sees the hunting and shooting terri- 
tory growing smaller and smaller for Mr. 
\verage Shooter. 

To their great disappointment, sports- 
men too often find that where they have 
had hunting and shooting rights in the 
past, they are no longer permitted to fire 
a gun. Sometimes this is because the ethics 
of common sense and good sportsmanship 
have been openly violated, in which case 
the sportsman can blame no one but him- 
self, and needs no sympathy from any 
quarter. In other cases the shooting and 
hunting rights of former years are denied 
to careful, conscientious persons who have 
no idea why their former privileges have 
been cancelled. With the withdrawal of 
shooting privileges, the hunter sometimes 
learns that it was for minor reasons, and 
had he used a little forethought and dis- 
cretion he would still be hunting the same 
old covers. It is for this latter class, the 
conscientious sportsmen, for whom I write. 

The most flagrant violator of his own 
and others’ rights is the hoodlum hunter, 
who by an unfortunate misapplication of 
title is commonly referred to as a sports- 
man. A hoodlum can do more in one day 
to prejudice a community against all hunt- 
ers, than a sportsman could in a lifetime. 
Shooting the farmer’s chickens, cutting 
wire fences, firing near the house or barn, 
wounding stock, starting fires with pipe 
ashes or cigarette butts—these are just a 
few of the pleasantries the hoodlum 
“sportsman” is frequently guilty of. 

N recent years, chuck shooting has won 

great popularity among sportsmen. 
Here is a sport that provides excellent 
high-power rifle hunting near home during 
the closed game season. Many big game 
hunters have adopted it as an enjoyable 
way to keep in touch with the favorite 
hunting rifle during late spring and early 
summer, when deer and moose are grow- 
ing bigger and better antlers. 

Not only do big-game hunters use high- 
power rifles for ’chuck shooting, but many 
sportsmen who never expect to see a head 
of big game outside the zoo, also purchase 
high-power arms for the sole purpose of 
shooting *chucks. 

These mighty nimrods and near-home 
sportsmen fare forth to the peaceful mea- 
dows and recumbent hills. The tranquillity 
of the countryside is shattered by the 
booming of their howitzers. Stock in 
nearby fields stop grazing and move about 
uneasily. Farmers frown as they pursue 
their respective tasks. Women and chil- 
dren wonder what it is all about. This is 
repeated on several different days—then 
one or more of the hunters are told that 
there will be no more shooting. 

This picture is not over-drawn or far- 
fetched, as many shooters will testify. Too 
much noise and racket in pastoral dis- 
tricts has caused more than one careful, 
conscientious sportsman to lose his shoot- 
ing rights. For a hunter to lose his shoot- 
ing privileges is hardly less than a calam- 
ity. This loss could often be averted if the 
hunter had a better understanding of his 
country friends. For farmers frequently 
have idiosyncrasies it would be well for us 
to comprehend. 

Farmers as a class are industrious. 
Those who are thrifty manage to keep 
busy most of the time. When they are 
working they like to think that other peo- 
ple are working too. When a farmer hears 
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much heavy shooting, he knows that some 
one is having a good time while he is at 
work. Even though the man firing has 
been given the privilege to shoot, the idea 
of a fellow recreating while he (the farm- 
er) is at work, often goes against the 
grain. This is only human. And if stock 
are frightened, or if a ricochet goes whin- 
ing across the fields, a swift decision may 
be (and often is) reached. The farmer 
simply tells the hunter—no more shooting. 

’Chuck shooting with high-power rifles 
of the .30-06 class has, to my personal 
know ledge, caused many a hunter to find 
himseif out of a place to shoot, for reasons 
outlined above. Heavy firing on Mr. So- 
and-So’s land advertises to the surround- 
ing neighborhood that there is something 
there to shoot. Other hunters are attracted. 
This thing alone has resulted in lands be- 
ing posted. 


NLESS you are sure of your man, it 

is best not to see how much noise you 
can make when doing ’chuck or other 
shooting. In many places, more care devot- 
ed to careful stalking enables one to get 
fine results with guns of lower power. If 
one must use the high-power rifle, use a 
reduced load that stirs up less racket than 
the standard factory game loads. I have 
in mind a man who has killed hundreds of 
*chucks, yet he never uses anything larger 
than the .22 2 long-rifle cartridge. Very few 
‘chucks hit get away. Why? He’s a good 
stalker, and a fine shot. These .22 long- 
rifle pills, especially in the new high- 
speed cartridges, are really deadly on 
‘chucks up to 50 yards—with a good man 
behind the gun. 

A great many ’chuck and vermin shoot- 
ers have given up cartridges of the .30-06 
and .250-3000 class, for the popular .22 
Hornet cartridge. With a muzzle energy 
of 675 ft. pounds, produced by a 45-grain 
mushroom bullet at a muzzle velocity of 
2,600 ft. seconds, we have a formidable 
*chuck and vermin load—one of the best. 
Its accuracy is uncanny. Its sharp, whip- 
like report is far less disturbing than the 
heavy boom of man-size “b’ar and moose” 
ammunition. 

In my humble opinion, the Hornet is the 
best possible selection for ’chuck and ver- 
min shooting where heavy reports are not 
desirable. And this includes many places 
if hunters are wise. 

Even the rights to a place for pistol 
shooting may be quickly cancelled on 
account of too much noise. I have in mind 
a certain pistol range where a few shoot- 
ers were granted permission to do target 








Join the 


Square Circle! 


NN Six cents in stamps brings you 
the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 
and membership certificate. Sign the cou- 
pon pledge attached herewith. Address: 


SQUARE CIRCLE, da 4 & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

I pledge myself to the Ten Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCLE as published in FIELD & 
STREAM for July, August, September, 1934. 


(Print name) 
(street) 








(city) 





work with .22-caliber arms. But one day 
several of the boys tired of the .22’s and 
brought their .45’s into action. As a re- 
sult, the landowner promptly stopped all 
shooting. It was another case of “too much 
noise annoys.” 

I am thinking of a man who lost his 
hunting rights in one of the best squirrel 
woods in the country. He asked the owner 
of the timber for permission to hunt. It 
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was granted. The farmer requested that 
the hunter should not use a shotgun. But 
this nimrod figured that as long as he 
did not exceed the bag limit, it could real- 
ly make no difference what type of gun 
he used. So, contrary to the landowner’s 
request, and against his own promise, he | 
hunted with a shotgun. After he fired 
three times, the farmer appeared and told 
him it was making too much noise— 
that he was advertising far and wide that 
there was hunting in this woods, some- 
thing the farmer didn't care to broadcast. 
And out on his ear this nimrod went—and 
richly deserved it. 

Another easy way to lose your shooting 
rights is to ask permission to hunt, and 
after you go once or twice, take four or 
five friends with you and, without asking 
any questions, proceed to comb the fields. 
If you really want to get ejected from a 
place, this will bring quick results. It’s 
plain rotten manners. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


IT IS ONLY A NAME NOW 


Will you please advise me what the unit of 
measure is that is used to determine the gauge 
of a shotgun? 

V. E. Grit. 


Ans.—The unit of measure used today to desig- 
nate the gauge of a shotgun has come down to 
us asa heritage from the old cylinder-bore days, 
when a gun’s bore was designated by the number 
of its lead balls required to weigh a pound, 

Thus with the 12 gauge, the lead balls (cast 
to fit the bore) were of such diameter that they 
weighed twelve to a pound. The 10 gauge weighed 
ten to the pound, and the 20 gauge, twenty to the 
pound, 

The actual measured bore diameters, in thou- 
sandths of an inch, of various shotgun gauges 
are as follows: 


Gauge Diameter 
0 0.775 
12 0.7 29 
16 0.662 
20 oe1s 
28 0.550 
410 0.410 


The ball cartridges we shoot in our shotguns | 


today are no longer made as large as the ball 


sizes which were once used to designate a gun's | 


gauge. For the reason that our modern shotguns 
are constricted, or choked, at the muzzle, and 
this necessitates the use of lead balls of such 
diameter as will permit their easy passage through 
the choke. Thus the 10-gauge bail cartridge is 
today loaded with a lead ball .710 inches in di- 
ameter and runs 13% balls to the pound instead 
of the original 10. The modern 12-gauge ball is 
.645 inches in diameter and runs 17 to the pound. 
Ihe 16-gauge ball is .610 inches in diameter and 
runs 20% to the pound, The 20-gauge ball is 
545 inches in diameter and runs 28% to the 
pound. And the 28- -gauge ball is .510 inches in 
diameter and runs 35 to the pound, 

But in spite of our modern method of chok- 
ing our shotguns at the muzzle, the old method 
of designating the gauge of a shotgun still holds, 
and we continue to call our guns 10, 12, 16 
gauge, and so on, even though the lead balls 
they now shoot are smaller in diameter and run 
more’ to the pound than they formerly did when 
all shotguns were cylinder bores 

SuootinG Epiror. 


GUN MAY BE DANGEROUS NOW 


Last New Year’s Eve I took the shot out of 
several shells, so that I could use my shotgun to 
make a little noise without any danger. | took 
two shots with these home-made blanks and found 
out to my surprise that they did not make any 
noise. So I used regular shells. 

Later, when cleaning the gun, I noticed a bulge 
in the barrel about 14 inches from the breech. 
The gun is a 12-gauge single with a full-choke 
30-inch barrel. The barrel now bulges out about 
1/16 of an inch. Is there any danger shooting 
this gun? What effect will it have on the pattern, 
and on the range ? 

SenepicT J. LaCHOWITZER. 


Ans.—When you took the shot out of those 
shells and tried to use them as blanks, I am sure 
you were somewhat startled to see a ‘‘Roman 
candle” effect rather than hear an explosion. As 
the burnt powder spewed out, it left the heavy 
felt wad behind in the barrel, probably turned at 
a slight angle to form a partial obstruction. Natu- 

rally, when you fired a load of shot through the 
hore, you got a bulge in the barrel. Had the wad 
offered a total obstruction in the bore, instead of 
only a partial one, you might have had your hand 
torn off, as undoubtedly the barrel would have 
burst. 

I don’t know what the effect will be on the pat- 
tern. Possibly no effect at all, but why worry 
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ull like 
the Javing 
in price 





HAT: you'll like most about a Savage 
Automatic Shotgun is its perfect 
functioning; its reliable action; its hand- 
some finish. 


These fine qualities, the result of precis- 
ion manufacturing for which Savage is 
internationally noted, are all the more 
appreciated because of the saving you 
make when you buy a Savage Automatic. 


The Savage Automatic Shotgun is steadily 
growing in sportsmen’s favor for wild fowl, up- 
land game, and skeet. They like its single sight- 
ing plane; the accomplishment of loading and 
ejection by recoil rather than manual labor; 
and the freedom from change in position of the 
hand to fire succeeding shots. These are defi- 
nite aids to quick and accurate shooting. 


Made in 12 and 16 gauge; barrels 26, 
28, 30, 32 inches; full choke, modi- 
fied, cylinder or Savage Skeet boring. 


Send coupon for Savage catalog. 


SAVAGE 


AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 111, Utica, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a copy of your catalog. 





Name __ 


Address. gis 
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Be Ready 


when your chance comes 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


get the game 


Make good on that shot even if it’s quick 
Sight 
ment is the best for all purposes, designed 


aim or poor light. Lyman equip- 
especially for your particular gun. Enjoy 


your hunting with good sights. 


ik 





Famous ‘‘48"" receiver sight de- For best results with 
siyned to hunting rifles. Mi lever action sporting 
crometer adjustable windage rifles use No, 38 


and = elev For Winchester 54, 
Remington 30 and 30 Exp., 
Sav., Mauser, Krag. Springfield 
ete. $11.50 with sighting dise. 


&. 


Ivory bead visi- 
ble in any light 
No K Hunting 
Sight $1 


Windage and elev. 
adj. $6.50 


ad 


Disc 50c. 





Offers both ivory 
bead and post. Ke 
versible No 5B 
Front $105 

Two sizes of peep 
on 1A tang sight 
for hunting. Elev 
adj. $4.50 





JUST OUT new Sight Catalog No. 22. 
64 pages. Send 10c. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


CEDAR FEEDING DUCK DECOY | 


Floats in a feeding posi- | 
tion with its tail up and 
its head end under water 
like a feeding duck. 








which gives it a feeding 
motion that attracts | 
ducks to your decoys. 

ONE IS ALL YOU NEED 
to double the drawing 
power of your decoys. 
Made of light weight cedar in Mallard drake only, all ducks 
decoy to them. PRICE $2 EACH, postage paid anywhere 
All ducks are attracted by ducks that are feeding. ORDER 
ONE CEDAR MALLARD FEEDING DECOY TO USE WITH | 
ANY DECOYS YOU NOW HAVE AND DOUBLE THE 
NUMBER OF DUCKS WILL COME TO YOUR DECOYS 

BE READY. ORDER NOW. 


Rex Decoy Co., 1050 W. 30th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
{: THE NEW 3-30 SCOPE !! 


















Complete wpe the 3- 2 
Mount — is 
World's Be 











R. Weaver, Inc. 
Get the limits, calls in strays 
MOSS SED 
Bor 4 
OLT natural toned = callers. 
Call, $1.00. Reg. Crow Call, $1.00. Goose Call, $1.50, 


w. 
Waterworks Road Newport. Ky. 
and pairs—watch whole flock 
Hard Rubber—no metal to freeze or ge New Mallard 
P.s. OLT 


EASY NOW TO CALL DUCKS 

come. Learn how with famous 

Perfect Call, $1.25. Adj. Game Call, $1.50. Reg. Duck 
Dept. B, PEKIN, ILL. 


MOVES, BOBS, AND | 
DIPS on the waves | 
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| about the pattern, or the range either for that 
matter, when the gun is obviously unfit for fur- 
ther use? Regardless of the high tensile strength 
| of shotgun barrel steel, there is no question but 
what the barrel has been considerably weakened 
at the bulge. In fact, it may be weakened to the 
extent that an ample safety factor no longer ex- 
ists. Send the gun to the factory and have a new 
barrel installed, 
Suootine Eprror. 


THE .44-40 IS THE ANSWER 


| I am leaving next month on an expedition above 
the headwaters of the Orinoco River in Brazil, to 
be in the interior about a year. As we shall be 
traveling light, I want to carry but one gun and 
one revolver. What is the best all-round gun and 
revolver to use? They will be used in hunting 
game, protection against predatory animal life, 
and against the native Indians who are known 
to be rather warlike. Incidentally, is there a suit- 
able combination of gun and revolver which would 
carry the same caliber bullet? 
GeorceE R. Scorr. 


Ans.—Yes, there is a splendid combination of 
rifle and revolver, particularly adapted to use in 
that part of the country. which handles the same 
cartridge. I advise you to get a lever-action car- 
bine in the .44-40 caliber. Such a carbine will 
weigh only about 6 Ibs. with 20-inch barrel and 
would make an exceedingly easy gun to pack. 
It should be equal to any emergency you might 
meet, and an excellent gun on the type of game 
you will encounter. 

In the matter of the proper hand-gun, get the 
Colt single-action Frontier model, a 6-shooter, in 
the same caliber as the rifle, namely .44-40. Order 
it with 434-inch barrel. Or, if you fancy a longer 
gun, get the 5'%-inch barrel. I'd prefer the 434- 
inch myself. 

In buying your ammunition, be sure to get the 
standard .44-40 cartridge, not the high speed. 
This cartridge is known as the .44 Winchester. 
Get it loaded with the 200-grain soft-point bullet, 
which has a muzzle velocity of 1300 ft. seconds, 
and a muzzle energy of 750 ft. Ibs. in the rifle. 
This cartridge fits both guns and is the best and 
most practical combination for your purpose. In 
addition to its being a little too hot for use in the 
hand-gun, the .44-40 high-velocity cartridge would 
not be as accurate as the standard shell. It is, I 
think, a bit too fast for the quick twist of the 
hand-gun’s rifling. 


SuootinG Epiror. 


I'D TAKE THE .30-30 


Which of these two carbines would you suggest 

as being the best, the .30-30 Winchester or the 
.32 Winchester Special ? 

What is . accuracy of these two guns at 200- 
yard range at is, what is the diameter of the 
circle auden the shots? 

Leo Murray. 


Ans.—There is only a hair’s breadth difference 
between these two coe Ae tcc So little difference, 
in fact, that there was hardly any excuse for 
putting out a cartridge like the .32 Special with 
the .30-30 already available—except that the 
former was turned out in response to a demand 
for a smokeless-powder cartridge similar to the 
.30-30, which could be reloaded satisfactorily with 
black powder in the out-of-the-way corners of the 
earth, where factory ammunition was not always 
procurable. 

For instance, the .30-30, using the 165-grain 
mushroom bullet, develops 2250 ft. seconds 
muzzle velocity, and 1855 ft. Ibs. muzzle energy. 
| While the .32 Special with the 165-grain mush- 
room bullet develops 2300 ft. seconds muzzle 
velocity, and 1940 ft. Ibs. muzzle energy. Thus 
he .32 Special has an advantage of only 50 ft. 
seconds muzzle velocity, and 85 ft. Ibs, muzzle 
energy 

Either one is an excellent gun for use in your 
part of the country (in Maine) and the cartridge s 
of both are quite accurate. Either gun is capable 
of keeping its shots within an &-inch circle at 
200 yards. 

My choice would be the .30-30, because this 
ammunition is always readily available at almost 
| any country hardware store, especially in your 
section, 





Suootine Epitor. 
CURE FOR A BUMPED NOSE 


I am a beginner at hunting, having hunted for 
the first time only last fall. Recently I pur- 
chased a handtrap, and when shooting over it my 
gun-stock often bumps me in the nose or eye. I 
use a regular model 12. Winchester pump gun. 
I am 6 ft. 1 in, tall. Do you think the stock is 
too short? It seems to feel just about right, ex- 
cept for an occasional black eye and a frequent 
sore nose. Please tell me what is wrong. 

T. J. Stevenson. 


Ans.—With your height and proportionate arm 
length, I am of the opinion that your gun-stock 
is slightly short for you. However, your black 
eye and bruised nose could come from the fact 
| that frequently this gun is stocked to a negative 
pitch. By this I mean that if you stand it butt- 

down on a horizontal surface, the barrel align- 
| ment will lean backward from the vertical. Some 
shooters like their guns with a negative pitch. 
Sut it frequently happens that a gun with such 


pitch will slip downward on the shoulder upon 
el with a resultant jump upward at the comb, 
This effect would be even more noticeable if one’s 
gun-stock were slightly too short for one’s arm 
length, 

Try putting more pitch in your gun first and 
see if this helps. You can do this for tryout by 
loosening the buttplate and inserting a couple of 
felt shotgun wads between the plate and the wood 
at the top, or heel, of the butt. You may find this 
will help some. If it doesn’t remove the trouble 
entirely, take a piece of glass and scrape your 
comb down a bit. As a last resort, you can have 
a recoil pad put on the butt to lengthen the stock 
out to 14 inches, or possibly a little longer. But 
I would use this only as a last resort, inasmuch 
as you say the gun feels about right to you in 
its present stock length, 

SuootinGc Epiror. 


WINDAGE IN HUNTING 


In long-range target shooting with the .30-06 
Springfield, I understand it is frequently neces- 
sary for the rifleman to allow as much as 20 ft. 
for windage. 1 mean he has to shoot into the 
wind as much as 20 ft. to one side of the target 
in order to hit it. Is this true? If so, does a 
hunter using the .30-06 have to take windage 
into consideration at ordinary game _ shooting 
ranges? 

H. Hl. JessmMan, 


ns.—In all long-range target shooting with 
he 30-06, the velocity of the wind is always de- 
termined as accurately as possible by the use of 
a wind gauge, or anemometer. It makes a whale 
of a difference where the wind is blowing from 
and how fast it is moving. A few riflemen acquire 
an uncanny skill in wind doping. The hunter, of 
course, is forced to estimate wind velocity, In his 
standard work, The American Rifle, Colonel 
Whelen says, “A wind blowing at 2 miles per 
hour is probably the lightest wind that will make 
itself manifest to the ordinary man. Up to 5 
miles per hour, one would call a wind gentle or 
light. From 5 to 10 miles per hour it becomes a 
nice breeze. From 10 to 15 miles is a stiff breeze. 
Fifteen to 20 miles per hour is a very strong 
wind, while anything over 20 miles per hour is 
in the nature of a gale, and it is hardly worth 
trying to shoot.’ 

The 3 or 9 o'clock wind blowing at right angles 
to the line of fire always causes the greatest de- 
flection. Under ordinary hunting conditions, and 
at the usual hunting ranges of from 200 to 300 
ro this deflection is commonly allowed for by 
holding to one side or the other of the game ani- 
mal’s vital spot. 

From the table of wind allowance worked out 
by Colonel Whelen for the .30-06 military car- 
tridge, shooting at 200-yard range with a gentle 
5-mile an hour wind blowing from either 3 or 
9 o'clock, it would be necessary to hold only 2 
inches into the wind. In a 10-mile breeze, hold 
4 inches into the wind. And in a 20-mile blow, 
hold 6 inches into the wind. 

Shooting at 300-yard range, with the wind 
coming from either 3 or 9 o’clock, the 5-mile an 
hour zephyr calls for a 6-inch hold into the wind; 
a 10-mile breeze requires 9 inches; a 15-mile blow 
enforces a 12-inch hold into the wind; and at 20 
miles an hour, the point of aim should be 15 
inches into the wind. 

The effect of wind on the bullet increases as 
the bullet loses velocity during its flight. This 
lateral deflection of the bullet, due to the force 
of the wind, is a parabolic curve described in the 
horizontal plane—just as the trajectory of the 
bullet, due to gravity, is also a parabolic curve 
described in the vertical plane. At 500-yard range, 
in a 3 or 9 o'clock wind blowing at 20 miles per 


hour, it would be necessary to hold on a point 
slightly more than 4 ft. to the right or left of 
the bull’s-eye. At 1000 yards, in the same wind, 


it would be necessary to hold slightly more than 
19 ft. to the right or left. 

From this you can readily see how absurd it 
is for hunters to brag of shooting at game at 
extreme and estimated range 

SuHootine Eprror. 


MORE ABOUT BRUISED FINGER 


In your poanet issue, I noticed an inquiry 
from Mr. Vilas V. Verner regarding his trouble 
of getting a br uised second finger on his trigger 
hand from gun recoil. 

I thought it might be of interest to you to know 
that I had the same trouble for some time and 
tried all of the finger protectors that I could find. 
Although they helped to a certain extent, they 
were a considerable nuisance and I finally dis- 
carded them. I came to the conclusion that the 
reason my finger was getting bruised was because 
my gun stock was too short. With my short —. 
the wrist of the trigger arm was bent outward ¢ 
a right angle to some excess. This I corrected by 
lengthening the stock, which allowed the wrist to 
lie more nearly parallel with the grip of the stock. 

After lengthening the stock 5 of an inch, the 
trouble was immediately eliminated. 

’, PEARSON, 


Ans.—Quite true. In your case you were prob- 
ably shooting a stock that was too short for you 
to do your best work with. For the average 
shooter, I think it might make a considerable dif- 
ference in his shooting if he suddenly had his 
stock lengthened by 5¢ of an inch. That’s a big 
increase. I still am of the opinion that the most 
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- logical cure for bruised second finger on the 
ty trigger hand is the installation of a single trigger | 
“ss set well back to the guard. However, thank you 
m for the added valuable suggestion. 
SHootinG Epirtor. 
id 
ry THE .22 HORNET ON SQUIRREL 
ot 
rd A few days ago I bought a .22 caliber Hornet. 
1S Since then a few friends have advised me to use 
le it on squirrel. I have always used a 12-gauge | 
ir shotgun for squirrels. Do you think a fairly good 
fe rifle shot can kill more squirrels with a rifle than 
k with a 12-gauge shotgun? | 
at I would like to buy a silencer for this rifle. 
h Will you kindly give me the address of several 
in companies who mz ar 3 icture silencers ? om 
E, H. Rivenart. : RESTOCKING 304 PAGES 
“ ”“ 
Ans.—There is only one way to use a .22 GUNSMITH TOOLS . 1s SIZE 8” x10 
Hornet on squirrel and this is to mount a good éM G eR om 
medium-priced mg ee sight on the rifle, and ot Se yon 
6 then try only for head shots. The Hornet car- 2; ‘oo yr 
~i tridge, as it is being made today by our leading aunt AN mM oe pants 
t. manufacturers, is so powerful and explosive in | : 21 PN AR 
1e its effect that it will just about take the head off | 
et a squirrel. | 
a As a boy I used to shoot squirrel with a 12- | 
ze gauge shotgun. This might furnish sport for a 
1g boy, but it certainly would not satisfy me now. 
I could find no pleasure in blasting the poor little 
devils out of high oak or hickory with 1% oz. of 
No. 5 shot. After all, we are not shooting for meat 
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th today. I feel that using a shotgun is an ungentle- | SPECIAL FEATURES 

_ manly advantage to take of the game, because , th SILVER “ : ST j 

ot there is no particular skill involved and very little ° e LVE & 

chance for the squirrel to escape. And even if it JUBILEE ISSUE 

m | does escape, it is so badly wounded that in all All sporting fi d 

re probability it will die a cruel and lingering death. eanenaiinns ay pore THE SILVER JUBILEE EDITION 2 No. 25 

ot I feel that the .22 rimfire long rifle cartridge, : 
particularly in the new high-velocity type with fire and most = OR many years STOEGER’S CATALOGS have been 


tridges illustrated and 






















el | allow. -point bullet, makes an ideal combination . : 
al i for squirrel shooting. Especially where one also priced. All shot shellloads acknowledged the foremost authority on sporting fire- 
ke has the advantage <s telescope sight in helping * Complete 1934 ballis- arms and accessories ... NOW, with CATALOG AND 

P) to score consistent kills. tics: Remington, Winches-: iti. 4 
or There is something stealthy and unsportsman- ter, Weston, Peters, and HANDBOOK No. 25 we fulfill an ambition of long standing 
3 ee, ithe use of abengers. ! é a agen US. also foreignsNeces- | * + ¢ to make available to shooters an ARMS CATALOG truly 

. of them, As a matter of fac iink their use : a 
1g is already illegal in your state. Also, they have sarygunsmithtoolssPeer- remarkable in its unparalleled completeness . . . not merely 
h already > gama in certain other states, as poe: pth ag a catalog but also an invaluable hand book and arms guide 

ey shouk re. - = : 
SHootinG Eprror. book articles + Principal fully representative of the tremendous scope of American and 
es , scales dat silliest smtlinain ails foreign proof marks» | Imported Arms, Ammunition and Accessories which we furnish, 
a WOUL! rr ee do- —_ a manual filled with important data, facts and useful hints to every 

10 6 ‘ F i ac- ca + oe 
by , Is the .30-06 with the 110-8 rain bullet ouitsble cessoriess Catalog is new shooter and sportsman, a book which is indispensable to you. 
ae is usually shot with the Hornet? ond printed with clear, © p--- FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY-------------------------- ' 

t Henry SMITH. clean-cut type, neatly : A. F. STOEGER, INC. 

- , , bound with strong cover. : 507 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

3 Ans.—You have reference, of course, to the | ‘Caan . 
le - ae cD egy sae COM H tlemen: i 
me use of the 110-grain bullet ag 1 lee L, one a OMPLETE GUN ; Please send me your Catalog & Handbook No. 25, for which I enclose 

4 reduced powder charge. The full-charge .30-06, PARTS SECTION :  $0c in (cash), (check d { 
ld factory-loaded 110-grain bullet cartridge, — A novel fectore ts the i lc in (cash), (check ), (money order ) or (stamps ). 

. develops 3500 foot seconds muzzle velocity, P “ bad 
“ vould be out of the question. There wouldn't be illustration, description, | NAME. aie ~~ ; / 
id enough left of the turkey to put into the roasting and pricing of all mod- H (PLEASE PRINT) 
si pan. | Rorms panterah § | SIME ANG. Ree 
4. A very good reduced charge, with the 110- leading American makes. : 

a . grain jacketed bullet, is to load with 16 grains of Also most foreign parts, : TOWN OR CITY 
1) DuPont No. 80 powder. This develops 1650 foot  pummmmmge,  §§ _C*«tN a Panes peso een nennenn nae SUTIN 
1S seconds muzzle velocity. ae 

7 A still better smal! game_ load ¢: - po oe nee rer ct —— 

by using the 150-grz 1in jacketec gullet with A F ~ KE 4 < 
ie 18 grains of DuPont No. 80 powder. This load e . ff I O [G I LR, INC . 


develops a little over 1500 foot seconds muzzle 


= of Shoe AMERICA’S GREAT GUN HOUSE 


Or, if you Gnd) cave to an inte Santis, 507 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd Street) New York, N. Y. 


simply use .32 Colt automatic pistol cartridges e 


. in conjunction with a good auxiliary chamber ‘ ji 5s 
a T recommend the Zip Chamber as made by th 7A The ideal scope sight for 
- National Arms Company 0 ee | YMAN oD Sealine targets. Pate” sted 














for hunting small game. 
n 290-POWER” RIFLE ’SCOPES 


it Among the Questions and Answers in the June 























at , issue of Fiecp & STREAM, I note Mr. Oliver H Sa aap 232? 
Horn’s inquiry as to whether the old buffal a —> =, 
hunters really used 20-power ‘scopes on their 
j rifles as they claim. You said, in your opinion, Permits remarkable accuracy with .22 hi-power 
j that either these old telescopes were not of <0-| myo Lyman 5A Telescope Sight has the proper or larger caliber sporting rifles. Makes possible 
power, or that their manner of rating the power | ),gnification for indoor target shooting—sufii- easy kills of rabbits, squirrels, chucks, crows, etc. 
ry of a telescope was different in those days. , cient but not too great for all four shooting po- Complete, $46.50 f.o.b. Middlefield. 
le The real answer is simple. 1 remember when sitions. The wide, brilliant field is ideal for in- Lyman 438 Field Scope for hunting and short 
al i I was a youngster, a little over fifty years “ph door ranges, and focal adjustments may be made range targets, $20. With % min. click mount, 
} seeing some of the buffalo guns, one of L ™ | to very close limits. The rear mount with % $27.50, Lyman Targetspot 8X and 10X Scopes 
ae with a ’scope. I looked through it and it was about | jinute click movements gives the shooter perfect | demonstrate the highest degree of accuracy of 
- ; = same — as bn _— toy ’scope I had at | control for 10-ring grouping. target rifles. $60. f.o.b. 
a. the time—that is, abou power. : " bs " s 
ey ae ae og Coa - the meaning a, oe wae THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION, 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
iS “times’’. In offering cheap or poor quality optica 
he goods, occasionally the word “times” is made to 7 . . 
se refer to areas. That is, a surface one square For Deer, Moose, Elk, Bears—all Ranges Write for folder and prices 
on best hunting ‘scope 
k, j inch made to look nine square inches is said to be sights and cur patented 
at magnified nine times, when really the length and a. d. mounting. 
y ; breadth have only been increased three times 
to ; The correct terminology should state the number 
k. ' of diameters the object appears to be ee Get a .30/06 GRIFFIN & HOWE 
he A ’scope which makes a one-square-inch objec 
t look five inches high and five inches wide would Custom-Built Springfield 
' magnify five diameters, or twenty-five areas. Styled and finished to suit YOU. Super-accurate star-gauged NEW Gov't. issue 
t The buffalo rifle *scopes which were said to be | Springtield barrel. NEW action—no reclaimed war junk. Griffin & Howe cheek- a 
b- ' 20-power really enlarged only twenty areas or | rest stock, with ; eee a Sr. gee — Erie. a ROBERTS. Ask Prime 
\ about 414 wer (diameters) as rated today. forestock, hand checkering on grip and forestock. Hand worked by America’s bes about our spec! le 
6 é wh cael Dr 1 cee Le Roy gun craftsmen. With or without sling and quick detachable swivels. Standard oped Sor noe Sects 
ny ' spi sah cs sights: Gold bead ramp base front, with cover; Lyman 48 micrometer windgauge 2 se ridge. We sup- 
t- ¥ rear peep—two apertures. For supreme efficiency we recommend a modern quick ply Kleanbore 
1S Ans.—Thanks for your explanation, Doctor. detachable telescope sight, as shown above. You carry it in a holster, mount it in a rey we Kn 117-grain 
ig i c SHooTinG Epiror. jiffy--fully sighted in. Descriptive circular FREE. For prices, write full details. s for deer. 
- 5 (END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. Makers of Fine Rifles 202-F East 44th St., New York City 











Improve 
your 
Field 


Shooting 


HOW ABOUT HI-SKEET? 
By Bob Nichols 


ANY are the improvements and 
ramifications of skeet, and blessed 

be these improvements and rami- 
fications. But after they have all 

passed in parade and have been retired 
into innocuous desuetude, skeet will still 
be sailing on majes- 
tically just as plain old 
skeet. For the simple 
reason that skeet is by 
all odds the best and 
most interesting shot- 
gun shooting game 
that has ever been de- 
vised this side of the 
happy hunting ground. 
The great fascina- 
tion of skeet is attrib- 
utable to the fact that 
it comes nearer than 
any other shotgun 
game to actual upland 


field shooting. Also, 
because of the uni- 
formity of the shots 


each station, 
skeet enables the be- 
ginner to try and try, 
and try still again, un- 
til he masters a defi- 
nite type of shot. And 
he can observe his own 
increasing proficiency. 

Nevertheless, it is a je 
credit to, and indica- of 5. 
tive of, human intel- 
ligence and human as- 
piration, that no matter how good a thing 
we have, we like whether it can't 
be made better. If we have a good game 
today, we want to make it a super-game 
tomorrow. And perhaps a_super-super- 
game the day after that. With this in mind, 
Renegado was developed—and along in 
its train a dozen other new target-busting 
games that were all the direct outgrowth 
of skeet. 

And now I, of all people, have a new 
kind of cookie recipe to offer. Only in this 
case, the new game approximates skeet 
very closely, and yet (I think) clears 
away some of the objections to skeet, and 
also broadens the skeet shooter’s upland 
training into the very definitely different 
realm of waterfowl shooting. 

I call this new game Hi-Skeet. 

The pen-and-ink sketch of the tentative 
Hi-Skeet field layout shown on this page 
tells the story adequately. Briefly, this new 
game would add about ten yards to aver- 
age skeet range, and it would have the 
added advantage of drilling a shooter in 
overhead shooting, such as he might ex- 
perience in the marsh or on the water. 

Hi-Skeet looks simple on paper, and I 
may be wrong about it, but I think some 


irom 


to see 
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of our best skeet shots would be in for 
some bitter and mortifying experience on 
their first attempts. I know enough about 
over-head shooting to be sure of myself 
when I say that it invariably proves to be 
a pain in the ankle to the man whose ex- 
perience has been limited almost entirely 
to upland shooting alone. 

Briefly, I would say that Hi-Skeet is 
simply old-fashioned skeet multiplied by 





Hi-Skeet is old-fashioned skeet multiplied by 4. The trap opening in the high 

house is 40 feet above ground instead of 10. Trap opening in the low house 

12 feet above ground instead of 3. Targets fly 20 yards over station-8 instead 

Ordinary skeet range increased by about 10 yards—calling for guns 
bored not more open than improved cylinder 


four. The trap opening in the high house, 
instead of being only ten feet above 
ground, is forty feet above. The trap open- 
ing in the low house, instead of being three 
feet above the ground, is twelve feet above. 
And just as the targets are thrown at a 
rising angle on the standard skeet field, 
where they fly approximately fifteen feet 
above ground over station-8, the height 
over station-8 of the Hi-Skeet target 
would be sixty feet, or twenty yards. 

Therefore, the closest range that one 
should get, shooting from station-4, would 
be approximately thirty yards. This range 
would practically do away with the sawed- 
off cylinder bore, and would tend to en- 
force the use of guns bored not more open 
than improved cylinder. 

As a rule, the shooters who are most 
hungrily on the lookout for new shooting 
games today are those who might be classed 
as the “in-betweeners.” By this, I mean they 
are quite frequently excellent field shots. 
They have progressed far beyond the man 
who takes up skeet for the first time in 
order to learn something about wingshoot- 
ing. But the “in-betweeners” are those 
who can’t quite make the grade when it 
comes to highly competitive skeet in the 


Become 
a better 
Game 


Shot 


flashy championship matches. They are 
the gunners who are always good for 
scores between 85 and 95. 

Thus we might classify all skeet shoot- 
ers today into three general groups. First, 
those who are learning wingshooting 
through skeet. Second, the “in-between- 
ers” who can average about 90 per cent. 
Third, the crack-shot champions who 
range from 95 to 100 per cent, and find 

their greatest thrill in 
trying to clean up 
these last five birds in 
the century string. 


A _L. the variations 
of skeet, and any 
other new — shotgun 
games which might 
represent rather wide 
variations from skeet, 
are meat for this in- 
between group. There 
are many of us in this 
group. For some rea- 
son or other we can’t 
92, quite make the grade 
hee in stiff championship 
competition. Perhaps 
it is only because we 
lack the capacity for 
sustained concentra- 
tion which is so essen- 
tial in going through 
the monotony of the 
100-bird grind. At any 
rate, we know we're 
pretty darn good shots 
—we'll back our per- 
formance in the up- 
land field against most 
any other shooter on the skeet field—and 
it irks us no little to fall down below a 
95 per cent score at skeet and just miss 
championship rating by a hair’s breadth. 

For the “in-betweeners’”—you and ! and 
a lot of the rest of us-—I propese such a 
variation as Hi-Skeet. I think it would 
make a corking game. And it would still 
be skeet, although skeet transferred to 
waterfowl and marsh shooting conditions, 
rather than upland. 

And if any one of the 900-odd skeet 
clubs in the country has the money, the 
initiative, and sufficient of the explorer’s 
spirit, to build a Hi-Skeet layout, I wish 
they would be kind enough to drop me a 
line and let me know when it is ready to 
be shot over. Because if the distance is 
not too great, and I can possibly scrape 
together the necessary railroad fare, I'll 
be there! 


LORDSHIP—SEPTEMBER 15-16 


UST as we are beginning to get dried 
J out from the cloudburst ducking we re- 
ceived at Lordship a year ago, word comes 
from the boys up there on Long Island 
Sound that again the stage is being set 
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for this most colorful big-time event in the Lordship boys: “Expect 250 shooters | @ A SANDWICH OF RUBBER 


world-wide skeetdom. September 15-16, the biggest crowd ever 
Lordship is the Mecca for all skeet assembled for a skeet event.” 
shooters. If you have never been there Get up to this shoot if you possibly can. | WITH GOOD OLD 
during the Great Eastern and National As I have said, my private hunchograph es 
Telegraphic Skeet Championship, you've forecasts clear w eather—and of course this | 


missed something. tip is the real McCoy. But just for fun... | RED HEAD DUCK... that’s 
mercer 


By the way, I wonder why they don't bring along your rubbers, umbrella, slick- 


call it Ladyship on alternate years, espe- er, oilskin, and sou’wester 
| 





- The last word in 
common sense hunting clothes 

, 1. duck 

9 . | 2. rubber 

“ 3. duck 
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le : Photo National Photo News (7 
t. i Will they repeat? Here are last year’s Lordship Team Champions—the winning No. 1 Pg 
.. | five-man team of the Waltham, Mass., Gun Club—receiving from Eltinge F. Warner, 
re i Publisher of Fietp & StreAM, the Frecp & Stream Cup. Left to right: C. T. Mitchell, J . 7) 
<. 95; T. C. Eley, 94; O. G. Mitchell, 96; Dr. R. G. Vance, 95; E. F. Warner; O. J. a o e ¢ 
am I Bunten, 86. Team total—466 x 500. Individual average—93.2 per cent. Each team 
*t champion received an individual replica of the big 28-inch solid silver trophy—as | ] » 
le i will also be the case this year. All ready Waltham No. 1? One leg up—only two to —=> 
ip go for permanent possession 
Ss ‘ . Per F ‘ oe a ait ss P No. G7R ) 
is cially since the gals are taking increasingly Che 1933 Championship Team, and pres- $650 
“ active participation in the big shoot each’ ent holders of the Firetp & Srream Cup, 
“it year? a will be on hand to do everything they can 
“4 Lordship 1s as pretty a spot as you would — to hold the trophy for another year—and 
re want to find ona sunshiny day. lhe deep take it from one who has seen them in 
“ blue of the Sound is flecked with tiny action, they can do a lot! 
et white caps, and all day long as the nitro Are they good enough to come through 
vd cracks sharply and the referees intone with it again this year? 
their monotonous dead—dead, and some- P.S.—I’ll teil you later. 
ts times Jost—lost, the sailboats go drifting a 
a i by under stretched canvas, the gulls wheel WHICH BARREL FIRST? : 
aa and chatter gull-talk, and altogether it 1s a 
id a scene worth coming from afar to see. ANY skeet shooters who use double- or aa 
. j But just as Lordship is the Mecca for barrel guns fail to take full ad- | 5 
* ; all skeet shooters—when the w eather man vantage of the opportunity for better scor- 
hy j has a grouch on, it is also the Mecca for ing offered by the more openly bored | VEN good old Red Head duck . .. the 
“" every rain cloud east of the Appalachians _ barrel. finest water-proofed hunting fabric made 
. to the Atlantic—and boy oh boy, can it Always use the open barrel on the out- | ...will only go so far. It takes rubber to stand 
ld rain there when it really sets its mind to it! going target. This is the more difficult up all day under a pelting rain... to defy 
il] This year my private hunchograph tips shot. Most good skeet shots have already | the constant whacking of rain-and-snow 
ne me off that the 1934 skeet classic is going figured this out for themselves. But many , laden brush. ++-to give “bone-dry” protection 
i to be shot under blue-and-gold skies. So less expert skeeters continue to use the | under all conditions. 
3 oil up your Betsy, put all the English on more closely bored barrel on the outgoer, But rubber causes sweating you say. Not a 
” the ball you can, and meet with us at in the belief that the outgoer’s range de-| bit of it... not here. That’s ; because we put 
™ Lordship September 15-16. mands the closer pattern. This is not true.) these rubberized “bone-dry” reinforcements 
Ie Five events are scheduled for the two Skeet range on any of the outgoing targets | only where rubber belongs. There’s plenty 
b days, as follows: | should not exceed 25 yards, and one can | of ventilation. * ‘Bone - -dry” Hunting Coat 
. 1, Ladies Championship—100 targets.. _ readily understand if he gives it a_mo-| (No. G7R), $6.50; “Bone-dry” Breeches, elas- 
‘0 2. Individual .410-Gauge Championship —ment’s thought, that any 50 per cent choke | tic bottom (No. GPER) or lace bottom (No. 
te ; with 22-inch shells—S0 targets. — will smash the skeet target to bits at | GLPR), $5.00. 
De : 3. Individual .410-Gauge Championship 25-yard range. FRE Above are only two of manynew Red Head 
"1 using 3-inch shells—50 targets. If you shoot a double gun, either with | numbers. Free folder describes others: Shell 
F 4, Great Eastern Individual Skeet Cham- two triggers, or with single selective trig- | FOLDER vests, caps, gun cases, etc. Sent on request. 
3 pionship, 100 targets per man, 25 targets ger, always use the more openly bored 
to be shot on each of four fields. All in- barrel on the outgoer. The incomer is a | RE G ial EA D 
dividual scores in the Great Eastern Team “pie” shot. The outgoer is the difficult 
wid Championship automatically count for rec- shot. Try for the outgoer with the widest BRAND co 
“a ord in this match. ; 7 pattern your gun will throw. ° 
ne 5. Great Eastern Skeet Team Cham- Do this, a you ad poe Aes S 929 W. Chicago Ave. 
pionship, 100 targets per man, 25 targets score by at least two or three extra “deads 
. to be shot on each of four fields. ; in every hundred. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Just received the following wire from (END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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N his monthly bulletin to fellow club 
members, Squareshooter Herb Perk, 
secretary t th Waltonian Skeet 
Club, Los Angeles, Cal.. cracks out 
the best line of the vhen he says 
The S \ ( lia on the left 
leeve of your hunting coat will identify 
i i entle in the field.” 

Phere will be thousands of identified 
¢ mn the this «¢ ga 
tumn, Herb. We're a family” already ! 

The f wil ett ikes us want to 
t s our hat in t air and ¢ e thre 
cheers—It « es 1 » ires ter | 
1. Robinson, pr pal of the Albion 
Nebr.) Junior S and Se 
ta f the Nebraska Fis ind Gar \ 

+ hl wl 

You bet I e myself to the Ten 
Command ts of the S \ Cire 4s 
published I »>& S \ tor 
1934. Be principal ot Albion 
High, Ia much interested in Cot 
mandment 3 9 of the $ \ Circus 
1 led r¢ a> | W rk Ww tl be vs and girls, ] 
taught a class of hunting, fishing, and out 

r recreation in Albion’s Adult Educa 
tion’ School last winter. There was no 
available course for such a class, so with 
the help of I »>& Stream Encyck 
pedia, | wrote « This « was so well 


thought of by the dads of my Junior High 
| l induced me to teach it in 
as there was no time 








a , 


PHOTO HERB PERK 

A great guy off the screen as well as on, 

Squareshooter Clark Gable signs the 

Square-Circle pledge at the Los Angeles- 
Santa Monica Skeet Club 


to teach the course during regular school 
hours, I made arrangements to teach it 
after dismissal. Fifty-four boys enrolled 
and met for class every Tuesday night 
ol for one hour. The class was 
held for a semester of 18 weeks and was 


The students of Albion Junior High 
School deserve to be congratulated on hav- 

1 leader like Squareshooter Robinson! 
The avalanche of incoming SQUARE 
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Squareshooter Deane Hughson shows a 

fine string of bass he took from Lake of 

the Ozarks (Mo.) on opening day, using 
a fly and 5-ounce rod 


Circe mail proves almost daily that here 
and there throughout the country good 
sportsmen have been doing SQuARE-CIRCLI 
work long before the SoUARE Circe came 
into being. The following letter from 
Squareshooter David C. Young, North 
Wildwood, N. J., is typical. He writes 

“We had a tough winter here and many 
f our quail and black ducks starved to 
death. I did not have an opportunity to 
feed the ducks, but I travelled twenty 
miles to feed the quail on a 25-acre piece 
of ground that I own. Three cheers for the 
Souare Crrcie and the great work it ts 
doing. I am with you all the way.” 

Nice letter from Squareshooter Irving 
H. Fitch, Rod and Gun Editor, Rochester 
Limes-Union, who writes : “Congratula- 
tions on the Souare-Crircce articles ap- 
pearing in the July, August and Septem- 
ber issues of Frenp & Stream. This whole 
SOU ARI Circe idez i is a he mey, I have 
alled it to the attention of probably no 
less than a hundred Rochester sportsmen.” 

Judging from the incoming mail, Irving, 
[ think your estimate is low—you must 
have called the SQuare Circe to the at- 
tention of at least five hundred Rochester 
sportsmen ! 

From Squareshooter Tom Wilder, 
President of the Ste. Genevieve County 
Wild Life League, Ste. Genevieve, Mis- 
souri, Comes a newspaper clipping which 
tells how the League has adopted, as part 
of its Constitution, the Ten Command- 
ments of SguARE CrrcLe as published in 
the July issue of Frecp & Stream. A week 
later ie 7 a letter from Squareshooter 
H: irry . Petrequin, Secretary of the Ste. 
cond ve County Wild Life League, and 


CIRCLE 


Better Fishing 


Judge of the Probate Court of Ste. Gene- 
vieve County, with the news that the tofa/ 
membership of the League had signed the 
SQuareE-Circ_e pledge, and adding : 

“We are very much enthused over the 
great work you are now carrying on in 
promoting the principles outlined by the 
Ten Cocniaelinaiiie of Sguare Circir, 
and we feel sure that you are doing a great 
and lasting good for the fish, game, and 
recreational facilities of our country 
Here’s our best wishes for your continued 
success in your worthy undertaking.” 

And now have a look at Florida. A let- 
ter comes from Squareshooter L, S. Caine, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Florida 
Sportsmen’s Association, enclosing the 
SQUARE-CIkRCLE membership pledges of 272 
Florida sportsmen in one clip—saying 

“We feel that an o—gey such 
as the SguareE Circle can quite easily 
develop into the greatest son the sports- 
men of this country have ever had. We 
want to go along with you in a body!” 


HE following fine letter comes from 

Squareshooter R. P. Brumbaugh, 
founder of the Land of Lakes Conserva- 
tion Club, Hamtramck, Michigan: 

“May I extend to Fretp & StreEAM my 
heartiest congratulations for the wonder- 
ful organization you have planned. I have 
been much interested in such a plan for a 
number of years, and in trying to carry it 
out I started the Land of Lakes Conserva- 
tion Club For Boys. You are in such a fine 
position to carry out your plan that I see 
no reason why it cannot be the turning 
point, or new deal, in the sporting life of 
this country. You can expect the utmost 
cooperation from me and the many mem 
bers of my Club. I shall make a particular 
effort to help make the Soguare Circus 
a success in Michigan.” 

This Sgvare-Circite page will be a 

regular feature in Fietp & STREAM each 
uh from now on. Send in your best 
snapshots, you Squareshooters. This is a 
‘family” page and we all want to get to 
know each other better. This page is our 





PHOTO HERB PER 

Squareshooter Bernt Balchen, noted ex- 

plorer and sportsman, signs the Square- 

Circle pledge, with Squareshooter Harry 

Stubbs of the Los Angeles-Santa Monica 
Skeet Club officiating 


monthly meeting place. Send in “pitchers” 
of yourself dressed in your “b'ar shootin’ ” 


clothes. Goshamitey, let’s get acquainted ! 





——— 
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THEM CAMELBACKS 
(Continued from page 11) 

‘Sure it’s logical,” the other went on, 
raising on his elbow. “The ducks take 
short cuts overland during calm weather, 
and fail to show up in the places they 
usually visit. Birds here? A few stragglers 
maybe, but—” 

Schultz froze into the rigidity of a statue. 
\ scutiling and scratching issued from the 
bottom of the blind as the equally surprised 
merchant scrambled to his knees. Both men 
reached for their pieces with a furious 
excitement pounding in their veins. Above 
he decoys in a welter of red, white and 
brown were fifty ducks which had slipped 

r the trees unobserved, coasting grace- 
fully to their wooden counterparts. 

Neither gunner could do more than 
gape. A few birds from the tail of the 
flock dropped into the stool and sat there 


ve 





stitty. The remainder veered over the bay | 


in an undulating ribbon. Their departure 
was unhurried, merely the start of another 
maneuver, for they returned in a wide 
circle, breasting the riffles with hooped 
wings. Failing of range, they swung 
sharply toward the open water and at a 
higher altitude. 

Would they keep going? Well ac- 
quainted with the dilatory habits of the 
species, both men fidgeted like tyros. The 
suspense was heightened by worry that 
some unfortunate incident might destroy 
their chance. Schultz remembered an occa- 
sion When his companion kicked over a 
shell box with a resounding clatter as a 
Hlock of black mallards were lowering in- 
to range. On another date an acquaintance 
walked into the blind when a long string 
f bluebills, the only opportunity of the 


ork of willows and grasses. 

Their fears were allayed by what they 
saw. The leader slipped across the head 
{ the column, tilted his right wing and 
curved back toward the trees. The flock 
fell in behind him like a procession of 
narchers, hanging for an instant in a 
wriggling line upon which the sun flashed 
dazzlingly. Their broad pinions brought 
them closer to the surface—a good sign. 


lay, broke for the decoys. They glanced | 
behind them apprehensively, and then | 

oa - ' 
ressed their faces again to the frame-| 





CHULTZ groaned and the merchant | 


ground his teeth with impotent anger 
as someone began pounding on the roof of 
a cottage. A motor roared on a side road. 
\ farmer cutting wood a half mile away 
pushed a log against his buzz-saw. The 
nofses beat with distressing loudness 


through the quiet, causing the birds in 


the decoys to crane their necks. 
Nearer, nearer swept the flock, so tan- 
talizingly slow that it seemed stationary 








ainst the haze. The wings ceased beat- | _ 


ing and stiffened into bows. The ranks | 


wabbled and shifted in an air current, but 
sailed on. A hundred feet more, and they 


would be in range. Schultz barely re-| 


strained himself as the patch of sky over 
the stool was filled suddenly with a cur- 
tain of descending bodies 





hant. “Let ’em come in.” 


swishing became relatively deafening. 
“And keep down!” 


“Wait! Wait!” ordered the unnerved 


“Get ready!” demanded Schultz as the 


: 7 , 
The moment for action had arrived. | 


The leader was impetuous in the manner 
in which he thrust out his black legs and 


his tail feathers cupped the air. With aj 


rush like that of a projectile the flock 


fanned abreast of him, reaching for the | 


surface with their webs. 

“Now!” blurted Schultz. 

Both men popped from their ambush at 
the same instant. Schultz, first to find 


trigger, snapped at two threshing drakes. ! 












YOU WANT 
YOUR BOY TO GO 
HUNTING, TOO 


VERY man who knows the joy of days spent 

in the woods and fields with dog and gun, 
wants his son to know it too. That means that we 
hunters of today must exercise some self restraint. 
We can’t even take all that the law allows without 
depriving the next generation of the pleasure of 
hunting. Every sportsman owes it to the sport to 
help perpetuate it. Leave some cover standing on 
the farms, watch out for nests at haying time, feed 
the birds in winter, keep an eye out for vermin, 
and don’t try to kill all you can. 


Write for interesting booklet on Trapshooting aud Skeet 
HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 
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Manufacturers of Infallible, Red Dot and Herco 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Write for FREE 
New Style Book 






Wear the Hunting Clothes 
You Really WANT 






Your style of coat—breeches, long pants or 
knickers—shell vest—hat, hat-cap or cap 

leggings. Look for the famous red Duxbak 
label and know you are getting what you 
really want. America’s favorite make for 30 
years. Better protection (rain-proofed), fit, 
looks and wear. Fair or stormy, mild or cold, 
genuine Duxbak cloth and tailoring guar- 
intee you that. You pay a trifle more—not 
enough to feel it. In service and satisfaction 
you are away ahead. Get the clothes you 
really want. At your dealers’, or write us. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., “iies" 


Style 10 














ZIPPER__, 
GAME POCKET 


ZIP ? —and you’re completely 
* weather safe! 
Hirsch-Weis ZIP-STAG 











The new 
-modern ‘brother’ 
to the world-famous Cruiser Stag—is of 
the same Guaranteed Waterproof 24-oz. 
all-wool Oregon fabric. Rugged as an oak 
and comfortable as an old shoe. In driving 
rains or drifting snows—the new ZIP- 


STAG guarantees positive protection. 


What's more—it’s a **Good Man Friday” 
when it comes to pockets—they’re 8 of 
"em! Note the Zipper Game Pocket across 
entire back—roomy as a knapsack! Send 
Coupon for Free Color Book of famous 
Hirsch-Weis Outdoor Garments, and Stag 


$}|50 


Fabric Sample. 


Breeches to Match, $8.50. 


* 
COLORS: 
Red & Black Plaid 
Green & Black Plaid 
Solid Forest Green 





POST PAID 
Sizes 34-48 
Original 
Cruiser Stag 
also $11.50 


Masri? 
= STAGS * 


HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., Portland, Oregon, Dept. “F” 


(1811.50 enclosed. Send Z1P-STAG {Chest fs 
(0$11.50 encl’d. Send Cruiser Stag ** : 


Waist 
($8.50 enclosed. Send Breeches f _—_ f 





lf your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct. Use coupon below. 


Color. 


(Please send Catalog of Garments in Actual Colors. 
Name 
Address 
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Johnson's —— Send 55c 
y ny in stamps 
oose < 
Decoys for sample 
FOLD FLAT. 


oating duck decoy, any 
species, 35c for stake-out 
duck, or $1.00 for a stake- 
out goose, postpaid to you 


none ov" WM. R. JOHNSON CO., INC. 
ese §=678Columbia St. Seattle, Wash. 


Camas 
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The violence of the charge lifted a puff 
of feathers from their backs. He pulled 
| again when the bull neck and wedge- 
shaped head of another drake loomed 
before his sights. As he pumped a third 
shell into the chamber he was dimly con- 
scious of the explosions from the mer- 
chant’s piece, trained into the center of the 
splitting and climbing ranks. 

Ducks were spattering from the stool 
in a confusing melange of bodies, heads 
and wings. Ignoring the temptation to 
bang away blindly, the two gunners pick- 
ed their birds with deadly precision. A 
fourth drake under full momentum 
stopped as if struck down with a club. 
The companions swung on another, which 
spun like a cart wheel as it caught both 
loads. Their shooting became quicker now 
as they expended the remainder of the 
shells on those hit but reluctant to drop. 
One such cripple all but burst its breast 
as it fell riddled. A second splashed at 
180 feet, and then the reeking barrels 
were silent. 

Gravely the two men shook hands, 
Schultz with an air of triumph, the other 
apologetic and somewhat bewildered. 
Floating inertly among the wads and fea- 
thers were nine prime canvasbacks, fresh 
from the rice beds of the Northwest. 





“Them new shells were dandies,” ex- 
| claimed Welp as he shambled from his 
| blind. “Butchered ’em this mornin’.” 

“How many?” 

“An even dozen of the biggest, fattest 
camelbacks that ever wet their bills.” He 
rubbed his hands together gleefully. “A 

| feller’s comin’ out to get ’em this noon. 
| Fer a buck apiece.” 

Welp lifted a section of canvas, un- 
covering a heap of gory, disheveled ducks 
in the corner ot the blind. Schultz and the 
merchant exchanged glances and_ their 
mouths began to twitch. 

“Are you joking?” they asked together. 

“Jokin’?” Welp roared. “I'll say I ain't 
jokin’, Them’s the same birds that have 
| been goin’ past my blind fer the last 
week. An’ dead ringers fer the flock that 
plutched into the ’coys when I had them 
hand-loaded shells. Camelbacks, boys, an’ 
no mistakin’ ’em!” 

Welp’s count was correct—they veri- 
fied that. And then restraint was lost, and 
they broke into uproarious laughter as 
they surveyed the red bills, the brownish 
heads, the White breasts and wing-bars 
and the bulging, minnow-stuffed craws 
of twelve hefty female American mergan- 
sers, 


HOW SWAMP LASS WAS BORN 
(Continued from page 18) 

that?” demanded the Colonel. “A pheas- 

ant, I believe.” 

“Correct,” said Lem wickedly. “That is 
a fine cock bedding down for the night. 
He and a few dozen of his friends are 
preparing for sweet rest in our special 
pheasant preserve.” : 

“Come on in, Colonel,” urged George 
loudly. “Come in.” 

“Yes, we will dope out a hunt for to- 
| morrow right now!” I added. 

Lem proceeded to make a rope and then 
|a knot and do everything but hang him- 

self. 
| “You see,” he said with the utmost 
mellowness, “the boys feared you couldn't 
stand the real pheasant cover. A scared 
ringneck takes to deep places. In fact, I 
don’t know as I would take a man your 
age into the swamp myself.” 

“My age! My age! Why, you—” 

“Ot course, the birds are there,” said 
| Lem. “Scores of them. If you want to 
sit out, you will hear a dozen more crow 
in the next hour or so. But it’s a place 
for young men.” 





’ 


Lem swallowed with ease and com- 
placency, and then had the nerve to wink 
at George and me. I tried to indicate that 
I renounced his friendship forever. 


“You mean to tell me—” began the 
Colonel. 

“Exactly! Exactly!” Lem beamed. “A 
real preserve. The pheasant, sir, will 
never be extinct hereabouts !” 

“Some or them will be tomorrow 


night!” The Colonel’s fist came down on 
the table. 

“If you insist, if you are man enough 
to wade the deep morass and go into the 
deep bog, then you shall go,” said Lem. 

“Not with my dog!” put in George. 
“Not in that place!” 

“Nor mine!” I said. 

And I meant it. The Pole Swamp was 
the last word in torture for dogs. I knew 
what Lem had in his mind, and it was 
a positively infernal idea. Every year we 
took one shot at the Pole Swamp, using 
only one dog, that sweet cross-bred mix- 
ture we called Old Girl. And if the Colonel 
found out that he was hunting over her— 


HERE was absolutely no use in tak- 

ing the other dogs in there; they 
would wear themselves ragged jumping in 
the high grass, dragging themselves out 
of sucking mud-holes, wallowing in the 
soft, deep muck. In his saner moments 
lem would no more suggest taking the 
Colonel into that place and shooting over 
Old Girl than he would suggest a rat hunt 
in the barn. 

“I have the dog,” Lem assured 
Colonel. “We will get the birds.” 

I would prefer to draw a veil over the 
memory of that evening. George and | 
would willingly have started to walk 
home at any moment but for the mortal 
affront such action would offer the Colo- 
nel. Lem was more insultingly good- 
natured than a man who has just taken 
in one swift shot the bird you have missed 
twice. And the Colonel was on edge like 
a dog at leash; he would have started 
then for the swamp had it been possible. 

As we parted in the hall Lem said, for 
the especial benefit of George and my- 
self, “Well, I must get to my sewing.” 
And he gave us the wink. 

I could have shot him as he stood there. 

The morning came with a light warm 
rain, and I prayed that it would rain a 
month. By ten o’clock the sky lightened. 
With a kind of desperate look in his eyes 
now, Lem brought forth a hearty lunch- 
eon. The Colonel had his gun in his hand 
and wouldn't be stayed another minute 

“Why eat now?” he demanded. “Yiu 
can get your limit before lunch here in 
the North, can’t you?” 

We choked the food down, and then 
Lem said: “I must warm the dog, I'll 
meet you at the edge of the grass in five 
minutes.” And he fled. 

I knew what he meant: we must delay 
the Colonel five minutes. Warm the dog! 
Warm the Old Girl! Lem wanted to get 
her out of sight in the grass. The whole 
thing was impossible. Here was the end 
of a fine friendship. Catastrophe ! 

Well, we held the Colonel off, and we 
led him around the house and down to 
the grassy end of the Pole Swamp in 
such a way that he did not pass the kennel 
and see our three pure-bred dogs all in 
the yard. And I felt at the time that I 
was aiding in a murder plot. 

Lem was fifty yards into the grass. 
That is, he was fifty yards into the quar- 
ter-mile area of the swamp that was four 
feet high of the rankest, thickest, tough- 
est grass any man has ever walked 
through, and interlaced with ditches and 
pools and little waterways from one to 
two feet deep of water and at least three 
feet of mud. Beyond that spread began 
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the swamp proper. Lem was bending over 
the Old Girl, but we couldn't see the dog. 

“Now, Colonel,” said Lem, “you know 
the average bird dog leaps in this stuff. 
Wears himself out in an hour. He’s got 
to see. My dog won't. No, sir; this dog 
will keep down and fairly burrow through 
this stuff. The dog will be slow, and you 
just follow the bell. When the bell stops 
ringing, walk for it. Your bird will flush.” 

We started. The Old Girl was true to 
form. She loved water and mud, and she 
was the only dog I have ever seen that 
would work for hours through such a 
place and never jump once to locate the 
guns. We heard the bell, and we heard her 


splashing in the water. Once in a while | 


we could see the grass move. 

This was not new to the three of us. 
It was an annual affair, and Old Girl 
hunted as she always did—to get birds 
out of that place where no other dog or 
hunter ever tried more than once. It was 
a desperate place to hunt. 

We fought through the grass, jumped 





the water holding our guns up in the air, | 


slid off wabbly tussocks into mud and 
slime. We were tired in five minutes. The 
swamp was the natural hide-out of that 
water-loving bird, the pheasant, the kind 
of place you will always find him in dur- 
ing the open season, 


We went in silence, listening, to the 


bell. A hen flushed right under the Colo- 
nel. Then the bell stopped. 
“Step ahead fast!” called out Lem. 
The Colonel went in. A magnificent old 
cock pheasant took the air with a great 
rush and a fine, hoarse cackle. The Colo- 


nel, overcome by the flushing right from | 


under his very feet, missed clean on the 
first shot, and then took the bird cleanly 
with his left. 

Lem hurried over, falling all over him- 
self on the wz iy, sO as to get ina position 
to take the bird from Old Girl without 
the Colonel seeing the dog. The move 
worked perfectly. The dog went out 
again, and Lem handed the Colonel his 
bird, a gorgeous kill. 


The Colonel’s eyes lighted. “Gentle-| 


men,” he said, “that is a bird!” 


EORGE fell into a mud-hole five 
minutes later, got out cursing, hark- 
ed to the bell, then got a fine quartering 
shot on a bird and dropped him limp. Still 
the Colonel had not seen the dog. It was a 
wild thing, you can say, but a possible 
thing you will admit if you have seen the 
deep swamp-cover a pheasant loves. 
took the next shot, perhaps a half 
h6ur later; then almost immediately after 
that Lem had a long try at a bird that 
went off at right angles fast and low. He 
winged the bird, a big one, and the 
pheasant came down fluttering. 

“Now he'll run,” I groaned. 

I have known it to take almost an 
hour to run down a wounded cock 
pheasant in that place. I don't believe 
there are many dogs that would even 
stay with one in that morass the way 
Old Girl would. She had a hatred for 
pheasants, a very personal hatred. She 
would never break a point or never tear 
a bird in retrieving, but she would track 
down a wounded bird and kill it if it took 
her last breath. And if the bird jumped 
around and fluttered, she would fairly 
skin it alive. The gentlest dog you have 
ever seen—but a fiend on the trail of 
those birds that haunted the water she 
loved. Oh, she had spaniel ears, all right. 

Well, this old bird took about thirty 
minutes. We all had a hand in chasing 
him. Then Old Girl pounced, but she was 
right near the Colonel and came through 
the grass in front of him to get to Lem. 

“Man alive, what is that, Lemuel?” 
demanded the Colonel. 


| 
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We all saw. That dog was dressed in 
a bright red woolen sweater with buttons 
running down the back, covering her from 
head to tail. And her legs were encased 
in stockings sewed to the sweater. 

“The dog has had a cold,” said Lem. 
“Thought a little covering might help.” 

It was a weird sight, the flash of bright 
red and black going through the grass, 
the wet rat-tail straight out behind like 
a vane. You didn’t get time to see her 
brown crinkly ears and her long nose. 

“Well, I'll be d—!” said the gentleman 
from the South. 

I hated to think what the show-down 
was going to be. 

We went on. We were all soaked to 
the knees and caked with mud. It was 
impossible to go through the grass and 
see where you put your feet. It was ex- 
hausting. The dog kept out of sight, and 
the bell sounded merrily. But all was not 
well in my heart. 

We reached the farther edge of the 
grass and plunged into the swamp proper. 

“You want to go on?” asked Lem. 


‘CC on?” panted the Colonel. “Of 
-ourse, I want to go on! I can last 
as long as you can!” But he looked nearly 
played out, and I know the other three 
of us were ready to call it a hunt. 

The day darkened again with the threat 
of more rain. The swamp proper was 
something no hunter would want to see 
more than once in a season: wide pools 
of deep water and mud no man could 
jump—the sort of place that must have 
swallowed the Polish farmer who disap- 
peared there ten years ago and gave it 
its present-day name, and incidentally was 
never seen again; patches of thick grass 
and thorny growth; covers of swamp 
bushes and brush jungle-thick. 

I can tell you, it took a dog with an 
iron heart to hunt that place—and Old 
Girl loved it. She was never beaten. She 
never quit. 

We spread out, and we could see the 
dog work. It was beautiful to watch: 
she swam the pools, wormed her way 
through the thickets, fell into mud, went 
down on her belly and crawled. The 
bright red sweater was wet and stained, 
and it was beginning to tear. 

She pointed a cock bird away to the 
right of Lem, and Lem took a straight- 
away shot to perfection, but the bird up- 
ended and came down fluttering. We 
heard the splash. Then we heard the bird 
floundering off through the water. Old 
Girl headed him; the chase turned; and 
then, as though for a demonstration for 
the Colonel’s special benefit, Old Girl 
brought the bird right into a pool in 
front of the Colonel and drowned it right 
before his eyes, picked it up, and trotted 
to Lem. I had known her to drown birds 
before. 

“Bez autiful. Beautiful,” murmured the 
Colonel. “To trail and catch ’em in this 
place.” 

Then the rain came. We turned to work 
our way out. The day darkened. We had 
a bird apiece, and Lem had two, but Lem 
wanted the Colonel to get another. 

We had gotten within fifteen minutes’ 
work of the upland, and I was again 
trembling at the thought of what would 
happen when Old Girl stood revealed. If 
I knew the Colonel, he would never for- 
give Lem, and he would never accept a 
cross-bred dog no matter what it did. 

Suddenly, with the rush that only two 
pheasants can make when they go out 
from right under you, a pair of bright 
young cocks sprang out from between the 
Colonel and myself and went off straight- 
away behind us. The Colonel whipped 
around, lost his footing on a tussock that 
must have just gone out from under him 


and, still standing stiffly erect, sank to 
his waist in water and mud. Instinctively 
he held up his gun over his head. As he 
came to rest, still straight, his body half 
turned, he brought the gun to shoulder, 
fired once, twice, and made a clean kill 
on the bird to the left. Except for a shot 
I once saw made from the top of a high, 
loose fence, I have never seen such an 
exhibition. 

I recovered my presence of mind, by 
some miracle of wits had sense enough 
to use my full-choked left, and winged 
the other bird. He came down perfectly 
sound but for one wing, and I instantly 
regretted the shot. 

Then I turned to help the Colonel. Lem 
and George came over, and we got him 
out. 

“That is the finest shot I ever made in 
my life, gentlemen,” he said. And he was 
the happiest hunter you ever saw. 

Old Girl retrieved the Colonel’s bird. 
Then she went off for mine. 

“Call your dog in,” said the Colonel. 
“No dog can catch that bird now.” 

It was dark with rain and getting deep 
as a fall night. But Lem, I think, saw a 
sudden way out of the pit he had dug for 
himself. Let the Old Girl go, and he 
would get her later. 


“The dog’s all right,” he said. 


And we went home, leaving that 
stanch heart to battle her way through 
the swamp after a running and very 


much alive pheasant. I felt a deep sense 
of admiration for that dog, and I felt like 
something low and mean in leaving her 
alone. It was like desertion, even though 
I knew she would come home all right. 

And I felt that Lem Harkness did not 
deserve such luck. But I had not reck- 
oned with Old Girl correctly. 

We changed our clothes and gathered 
around a roaring apple-wood fire. I knew 
Lem’s conscience gnawed at him, The 
three of us who knew were literally sweat- 
ing over the close shave. 

I was still thinking of Old Girl, won- 
dering at the mixed ancestry that re- 
sulted from the wildness of her thorough- 
bred mother and realizing that I would 
never see another dog like her. I was even 
casting back in my mind and counting the 
woodcock and grouse we had shot over 
her, and the ducks she had retrieved out 
of icy waters. 

“Gentlemen,” the Colonel had said, “the 
toast is to you. It is a man’s sport. Your 
pheasant is a man’s bird.” 


E had been home nearly an hoyr, 

and it was dark as pitch outside ki 
time for supper, when there came a rattle 
of a dog’s toe-nails on the old boards of 
the porch. The front door must have been 
left ajar. Suddenly she was there. She 
came in and laid a pheasant in Lem’s 
lap, and then looked up at him with her 
gentle eyes. Lem reached out his hand. 

My scalp tightened. I saw the Colonel 
inspecting Old Girl. 

She stood there soaking wet, her coarse 
hair, matted with mud, plastered to her 
body. Her tail was thinner, if possible, 
than ever before, with no sign of a feather. 
Her sweet old misbegotten head, with 
its spaniel’s ears, was up in clear view. 
The tip of her tail was bloody, and she 
was thorn-raked and scratched. Her nose 
was raw. Oh, I had seen her emerge 
from the Pole Swamp like that before; 
but this time she seemed an utter wreck. 
I knew that the very next day, although 
she would be stiff and lame for a few 
hours, she would be ready to hunt just 
as long as Lem would hunt with her. 

“Lemuel—ah, Lemuel.” The Colonel 
paused to take in breath. He knew every 
mark of pure breed in a dog. “She has 
lost her coat.” 
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to There was not a vestige of the sweater - ‘ 

ly and leg-covers Lem had so cunningly The gmuine bears chis seal 
he contrived. George and I looked at each | 

lf other. 


or “What is this dog?” asked the Colonel, 
ill as he might say “Why did you kill this 


ot man?” | e 4b 
h, Lem gathered himself together. The old 
an daring came into his eyes. , 


“Colonel,” he said, “she’s the only one 








by of her kind in this country. I brought her 
gh from the Orient. She cost me a thousand | 
ed dollars. There is no literal translation | 
tly for the native name given her breed, but | O Ose W) O TOW 
tly as near as I can put it she is a Batavian 
Swamp-hound.” Lem’s face was like a 
m mask. “I call her Swamp Lass,” he fin- 
im ished bravely. 

I suppose there was only a moment or 
in two of agony of waiting to see how the 
as Colonel would take it. It seemed to me 

the old clock on the mantel would tick 
rd. the night through before he spoke. Every 
one of us was aware of his dog-knowl- 
el. edge. Every one of us knew that he 
recognized that awful lie for what it was. 
ep And then the Colonel gave what I claim 
z was a demonstration of the perfect 
lor Southern gentleman of the old school. 
he Without flinching, without batting an eye- 





lash, he said: “It’s a great shame she’s 
the ‘only one. Then I can never have a 
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effect of Compensator on shell pattern, 
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| and wild cherry. Every year this harbors 
one woodcock, perhaps two. They are wild 
and, owing to the density of cover, diffi- 
| cult to hit. Above this jungle, command- 
ing a superb view of the terrain, is a road. 

We have discovered that if we both 
plunge into the thicket, following the dog, 
who is certain to get a point, the birds 
will flush wild, selecting the open road as 
an avenue of escape. Let one of us hide 
on the road, however, and the birds will 
emerge into the open at a point lower 
down and out of range. If we both stay 
on the road the proper distance apart, the 
birds will lie perfectly to the dog; and 
as he will remain on point for hours, one 
of us must thrash through the alders to 
move the birds. As a rule, we mop up 
these birds every year, but only after days 
of effort, and it has become a sort of point 
of honor with us to get them before the 
season ends, 

Down in the birches beside a gnarled 
old apple tree I saw the black and white 
figure of Sam quite motionless—grouse, 
beyond a doubt. | emitted the low whistle 
and pointed; then we started slowly for- 
ward. Thirty feet—twenty feet. I lifted 
the muzzle of my gun higher, but no 
grouse flushed. 

We examined the relatively bare ground 
in front of Sam with keen and scrutiniz- 
ing eye. There were two moss-covered 
rocks and a score of pecked apples, but 
no bird. We walked out beyond the ‘shel- 
ter of the apple tree and looked at each 
other—nonplused. Sam had not moved, 
except that his tail twitched nervously. 





“Well, I'll be ——!” exclaimed my 
husband. 
There was an explosion like distant 


dynamite, and a grouse whirled away to 
ultimate safety. He had been on a dead 
| limb not five feet above our heads! 

We lunched beside Indian Camping 
Ground brook, a clear sparkling stream. 
Kit unslung his light pack. Soon the black- 
ened coffee pot was hanging in the flame, 
suspended from a green sapling, and two 
partridge, brought along for the occasion, 
were broiling merrily. I toasted bread and 
flicked crumbs to the eager trout that 
darted from hidden nooks like fleet arrows 
sped from unseen bows. 


HOSE broiled grouse with toast and 
coffee were a feast that would not 
have been shunned in epicurean Olympus. 
Through that twenty minutes of ecstatic 
silence while Kit smoked an old brier 
pipe I lay back against a cedar log and 
listened to the distant tattoo of a cock 
of the woods. A floating shadow of gray 
and white, and a whisky-jack perched im- 
pudently on a twig, regarding me roguish- 
ly while the smoke mingled its blue spirals 
with the green of the hemlocks. 

| Jt is a matter of unending interest and 
| amusement to me the way my women 
friends adhere so tenac iously to the effete- 
ness of civilization. Utterly unwilling to 
recognize the ete rnal fitness of things, they 
will visit our camp and appear for a hike 
clad in riding breeches skin-tight over 
| the knee, silk stockings and high-heeled 
shoes. This is not ignorance, for in most 
cases I have informed them in regard to 
the details of suitable clothing; it is prob- 
ably vanity. 

Proper field clothing merely follows the 
| dictates of common sense; it need not be 
unbecoming. A soft felt hat with moderate 
brim to shade the eyes; a tight woolen 
shirt and coat with roomy sleeves so that 
there will be ample freedom for quick 
manipulation of your gun; trousers of gab- 
ardine (heavy canvas if there are briers) ; 
infantry-model light water-proof shoes 
with of any suitable material but 
| leather, higher than twelve inches. 


soles 
not 


I find that wearing an old pair of silk 
stockings under my woolen socks is more 
comfortable on a long hunt. 

A short mile from the brook, high up 
on a slope where birches grew in scattered 
clumps, bordering the dark growth of 
spruce and balsam, we found the longbills. 
Sam was elsewhere. I suspected him of 
chasing a snowshoe hare through the al- 
ders along the brook, but perhaps my con- 
demnation was unjust. I nearly stepped 
on a long-beaked biped that twittered 
away till I brought him down with my 
second barrel. My husband duplicated my 
experience, and still another was added to 
our bag. 


Sam suddenly appeared. He had _ not 
gone twenty feet when he came to a beau- 
tiful point, and Kit gave me the shot. 


There was little question that the flight 
was on, and before we left that hillside 
we had our limit. 

Back in our cozy camp, the beech logs 
send out a cheerful glow. Stretched on 
the bear rug, Sam points partridges in his 
dreams. In the embers I see a shadowed 
valley filled with silver birch and alders, 
and beyond it the scarlet sunrise of an- 
other shooting day. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OFASPORTSMAN 
(Continued from page 33) 


I can see him again lay his massive hea 
in my lap and, rolling his eyes, ask a 
a little affection, which I always poured 
out in lavish quantities. It was like keep- 
ing a cow in the house, and when he de- 
posited himself in front of the fire the 
house shook. He was spotlessly clean. 
So complete was his confidence that we 
would not step on him that he would lie 
about to be walked over. It was like hav- 
ing a mounted lion skin on the floor. 

I started to say “When we took him 
hunting with us,” but that was not the 


case; we went with him. He knew every 
piece of cover in the vicinity, and after 
he saw the direction in which we were 


going he ran far ahead and waited impa- 
tiently at the edge of the woods. If he 
found birds in a certain locality, he never 
forgot the place, no matter how far away 
or how infrequently we returned to it. 

His nose was the keenest | have ever 
known. On moist days I have repeatedly 
seen him point birds that were in trees. 
He never raised his head in doing this, 
but he would roll his eyes in a manner 
I recognized. On all of his points he was 
stanch as a rock. 

He was a sure retriever in any cover; 
but once he started for a bird, he took 
matters in his own hands and would not 
return until he had it. You could call and 
be darned; he was on his own with a 
single purpose in mind. I do not recall 
a single instance where he failed. 

It was not so much a case of breaking 
shot matching his judgment against 
ours, and [ have never seen it in another 
dog. To illustrate, we will say that he 
trailed a bird from an apple tree for fifty 
yards to a pine thicket. Then he came tu 
point, and the bird was flushed. At the 
shot he would look for the bird, which 
was feathered but not killed. He might 
start on a bee-line after that bird, even 
though it seemed he would have to go 
into the next state to find it. If he did 
this, he would bring the bird back with 
him practically every time. 

On the other hand, the same number 
of feathers might fall from a bird, and 
with a toss of his head he would start 
looking for another. How he knew when 
a bird was mortally wounded I do not 
pretend to say, but he certainly had posi- 
tive ideas on the subject. I honestly be- 
lieve that sometimes he waited for a bird 
to die and fall from a tree; he would be 
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gone so long. This was a fault in a well- 
broken dog, but it had its practical side. 
We brought home many a bird we never | 
could have found, nor would many dogs 
have even looked for them. 

Ban was slow, but he covered a great 
deal of ground. Nothing was too insignifi- 
cant to be looked over for game; every 
stump and corner was combed when Ban 
was on the job, and it was a wise bird 
that fooled him. I could control him easily, 
but often I simply followed him about, 
knowing that I was in the best possible 
hands. 

On woodcock he was equally good, but, 
like other dogs I have seen, he did not like 
to retrieve them. He would stand over a 
dead bird with a pleading look in his eyes, 
as much as to say, “Here he is, come get 
the darned thing. It gags me to pick it up.’ 

After four years of the best service we 


have ever had from any dog, he died from 


a severe attack of distemper. 

The second dog I have listed among 
my immortals was a setter, big and strong, 
with a black head and a white body. He 
was given to us because he was cross and 
had bitten several people. His name was 
Bob. When he came to live with me, he 
did not seem cross, and I soon forgot his 
reputation. 

One night when I was taking him to 
the cellar, where he slept, he hung back, 
and I reached down and took hold of his 








collar. In a flash he had my hand in his | 
mouth, but some hunch of my own seemed | 


to have warned me. Without thinking, I 
seized his tongue and pulled it before he 
could bite me. This gagged him, and 
very promptly my hand was released. 
Then I lost my temper and did sorne- 


thing dangerous as well as foolish. I went | 


at him bare-handed. I cuffed and choked 
him thoroughly, then picked him up by 
the scruff of the neck and the tail and 
threw him down the stairs. it Fase him, 
and I was sorry as soon as | had done it, 
but it absolutely cured him of biting. I 
have often thought that fighting him with 
my bare hands convinced him that I was 
his master. 

Not a month later I found my little 
daughter fondling him and counting his 
teeth. For some time I watched them and 
soon saw he loved it. From that time on 
I never doubted him, and for seven years 
he never once betrayed my confidence. 


OB loved hunting more than any dog 

I have known, and it made little dif- 
ference what ‘we were after. He would 
range wide after pheasants or work close 
on partridges. We could shoot rabbits in 
front of him, yet he never hunted them. 
Woodcock were part of his day’s work, 
but I am stire that, like us, he loved the 
partridge best of all. 

Like humans, he had his faults. If a 
bird was dead when he went to retrieve, 
all was wel!, He brought it in to me nicely. 
But if it Was not dead it soon would be. 
When he was after a running bird, we 
knew the exact spot where he caught it, 
for the ground would be covered by an 
explosion of feathers. It was impossible 
to break him of this trick. I think that 
he must have had a bird get away from 
him once and never wanted to have it hap- 
pen again. No fence was too high for him 
to jump over until he was nine years old. 
Then he started looking for openings. 

Bob came to a sudden end. A neighbor, 
although I do not like to use ng or word 
in this case, shot him. I could never prove 
it, although I found his body and had the 
statement of a small child. This is the 
one act of inan that I have never been 
able to forget or forgive. 

These two dogs are outstanding in my 
memory. We have had others. Some of 
them I have liked as companions, but none 
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To ENSURE 
a good time 


You know how the keen edge of en- 
joyment fades when unrelenting cold 
dulls your sport. But who wants to 
bundle up in a wad of clothes that 
hamper speed and ease of action? What 
to wear? Duofold Underwear. 


Duofold is ideal for the sportsman. Its 
unique fabric in two thin layers provides 
warmth without weight. It is free, easy, 
comfortable—always. 





THIS unique fabric, in two thin 
layers, is warmer and lighter than a 
bulky single layer fabric. Inner layer, 
next the skin, is a soft cotton for 
solid comfort. Outer layer, away from 
the skin, contains wool plus cotton, 
rayon, or silk, for warmth and pro- 
tection. The wool can’t touch you. 
No itch. No irritation. There’s noth- 
ing like it for outdoor sports. Send 
coupon for sample. 


No other underwear can give you these 
advantages in the same degree. Only 
Duofold is made in two thin separate 
layers. 

We recommend for sports wear our styles 


724and671,available in union suits or 2-piece 
garments. Ask for these at your dealer. 





Send for interesting sample. 


Duofolo 


Underwear 


Duofold, Inc., Dept.C-1, Mohawk, N. Y. 


Please send sample of Duofold fabric, 
and description of garments. 











STERLINGWORTH 


DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS 


12, 16 AND 20 GAUGE mT 


The fine gunmaking for which Fox is so well known is available in 
these Sterlingworth Doubles at an extremely moderate price. Just 
ask your gun dealer to show you one. Other Fox Guns AE Grade, 
$70.00; HE Grade, $72.00; CE Grade, $110.00; and custom built 
models up to $500.00. 


FOX GUN DIVISION « SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION «+ DEPT. R-7 «¢ UTICA, N.Y. 
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There’s Ducks forYou—with a “KALAMAZOO” 
Bring home your limit with a ‘‘Kalamazoo’’—the folding, puncture-proof 
duck boat. Swift, silent, steady. Non-sinkable. Strong but light. Go any- 
where. Check as baggage, carry by hand or auto. Up or down in a jiffy. 
All sizes. Use with your outboard. Fully guaranteed, Write for free catalog. 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co. 491 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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MORE FUN AT SKEET 


with WONDER TRAPS 





T COSTS only $99 to modernize any Skeet 
field with complete Remington-Chamberlir 
equipment—two W onder traps with single lever 


control and all accessories, pull wire, pulleys, 
bell cranks and tension springs. 
These ruggedly built traps are fast. 


age. Least etfort, greatest safety. And -heapest 
operation. Trap puller can release bird: and 
score at same time. Write for complete detais, 


Chamberlin Target and Trap Works, Reming- 


ton Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 








band visible in all light. 


Remington, 





GUNS 


GUNNING 


CAPTAIN PAUL A. CURTIS 


Former Editor, Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Department, Field and Stream 


The most complete 
and illuminating 
-book on the subject 
recently published. No 
sportsman can afford 
to be without it. 


Attractively illustrated in color, 
half-tone and line 
$5 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
908 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 


They 


automatically set. They cut down wrget break- 


Save money on targets. Use Blue 
Rocks. Le ss bre akage in handling. 
Fewer “dusters.” Chrome yellow 








SEDGLEY 
SPRINGFIELD 
SPORTER 





For Every 
Kind of Game from 
Squirrel to Elephant 


Six calibres for every Sport- 


ing Need. Other calibres 
built to your order Sena RIFLES 
for Hand Book and Catak 

Dialie Cid: Bene 


D. W. KING CO., 655 How ond dt, San Fran 
R. F. SEDGLEY,. Inc., Est. 1897 
2308 N. loth $t., Phila. 


















Improves your shooting? 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 








black blacker, remove haze, 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 





catalog. 


F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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of them have been in the same class with 
Ban and Bob. Nothing adds so much to 
the day in the field as a good dog; but, 
like the Frenchman's summer rabbits, you 
cam’t get ’em. 

This covers the major part of my hunt- 
ing experiences with a gun. However, I 
do not always hunt to kill. I love to see 
the mincing tracks of partridges in the 
snow, for I know that in the spring I 
shall hear the booming of the drumming 
cocks. One never forgets finding a brood 
of these birds in the early summer. The 
brave little mother tumbles about. with 
her simulated broken wing to tole you 
away from her hidden chicks, no larger 
than butternuts. So strong is the mother 
instinct that I have seen one fearlessly 
fly into old Bob's face, very much to his 


“surprise. 


This bird plays a great game all of its 
life. Often it loses in what is a one-sided 
battle. but it must always be held in the 
highest respect. 

No stronger bond could exist than the 
has been cultivated through 
this sport bet ween my brother and myself. 
It has taught us the give and take of life; 
‘'t has given us health and stamina; it 
has stimulated a deep love for the won- 
ders of naty-re and a deeper affection for 

each other. 

The hunt is ov “« guns are empty. 
The three musketee -s—my brother, Bart 
and I—tramp homevard in the dusk of 


evening. 
Tue Enp 


TO BAIT OR NOT TO BAIT? 
(Continued from page 26) 


When a fev w smart gunners started put- 
ting out grain in order to attract ducks, the 
birds flocked to the food in such quantities 
that the kill was enormous. Then other 
gunners began to feed. What was the re- 
sult? The big kills of hungry ducks were 
immediately a thing of the past. The birds 
had all the food they wanted. 

I contend that, in any section where 
waterfowl! have large bodies of water 
on which to rest, feeding or baiting can- 
not prove a menace to the birds. Ducks are 
smart. They know when and where they 
are protected. They will sit on the open 
water all day and come in and eat up the 
gunners’ grain at night. The only time the 
wildfowlers get good shooting along the 
coast is when the wind blows so hard that 
the birds will not stay out in the open 
bays. Then, and then only, do they get 
some shooting. Duck shooting in many 
sections along the coast requires wind. 
The more wind, the better the shooting. 

It is not unusual in many places to see 
rafts of from 10,000 to 100,000 ducks rest- 
ing just off shore, and see gunners come 
in after all day in the blinds with two or 
three ducks to show for their hunt. These 
ducks are fat, healthy, contented ducks, 
and they know just as well as the sports- 
men when shooting time is over. 

Recently a friend told me a story that 
illustrates this point, and anyone can wit- 
ness a similar demonstration any time 
during the shooting season. This man had 
recently moved East from a Western 
State, and previously he had been very 
much opposed to baiting. One trip down 
to Maryland changed the picture for him 
so quickly that now he is a stanch sup- 
porter of the practice. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I sat in that 
blind all day long and killed four single 
ducks, and one of them was a whistler at 
that! The interesting part of it was that 
never have I seen more fowl trading back 
and forth and rafted on the open water. 
I don’t think I heard twenty-five guns 
fired during the day. When the guide put 
us in the blind in the morning, he dumped 


four sacks of grain all around the blind. 
I had an idea that I'd kill the twelve ducks 
the law allowed me in about three shakes. 

“Well, at three-thirty I gave it up and 
signaled the guide to come get me. When 
we got in to the dock, the old fellow told 
me if I wanted to see a sight to just wait 
on the dock until four o’clock, when the 
shooting stopped in those waters, and 
watch the blind I had been in. It was the 
darnedest thing I ever saw! At ten min- 
utes after four a flock of about thirty 
canvasbacks got up out of the big raft of 
these fellows that had been out in front 
of me all day and started in toward the 
blind. When they got within about a hun- 
dred yards of the blind, they flared as 
though they had been shot at. 

“After they had circled around a time 
or two, they tried it again, and again they 
flared and tore away. Four times they 
came at the blind and shied off. The fifth 
time they alighted about two hundred 
y yards out in front of the blind and started 
swimming in, Even then they kept edging 
back and forth as though they expected 
someone to rise up in the blind. Finally, 
they reached the corn and started diving. 
In five minutes the entire raft was in there 
eating corn, and every blind up and down 
the shore had a mass of ducks in front 
of it. 

It is the same all along the Eastern 
Coast. In sections where ducks are shot 
until sundown or later, the birds do not 
come to the feed until it is pitch-dark. The 
ducks are much harder to hunt success- 
fully than where they are feeding on natu- 
ral feed beds, and when they are shot they 
are no deader. They know where their 
food is, and they get it quickly and then 
loaf until feeding time rolls around again. 

We in the East would much rather 
shoot over natural food if we had it. 
Every club up and down the coast baits. 
Every professional guide and unattached 
gunner does the same thing. This costs a 
great deal of money, It utilizes thousands 
of bushels of grain. It employs thousands 
of men. It feeds hundreds of thousands of 
ducks and sends them back north, fat and 
healthy, to repraduce their kind. 

Many of the clubs feed all through the 
winter after the shooting season is over. I 
think all of them should adopt this prac- 
tice. We couldn't expect the professional 
guides to do this, as it would cost them 
too much money. The president of a small 
club on the Chesapeake told me recently 
that he had instructed his guides to feed 
twenty bushels of grain a day until the 
birds started north. ¥ igure that up in dol- 
lars and cents. Another clyb fd 2,000 
geese all season and killed 4 ‘hty-one. 

These examples may be extre 8; but I 
am not sure that they are. 


HIS past winter has beer a hard one. 

Hundreds of ducks have starved 
Many of the clubs on Long Island have fed 
more heavily than during the shooting sea- 
son. I recently saw a letter from the State 
Game Commissioner of Maryland telling 
of the trouble he was having in trying to 
feed the starving ducks, which were dying 
in great numbers. He mentioned one club 
that was feeding more than '5,000 ducks 
and said that pr actically all the clubs were 
doing their best to get grain to the birds 
and keep them alive. 

Last winter the Conservation Depart- 
ment of the state of New ‘York sent an 
emergency call to all clubs and preserve 
owners for assistance in feeding the wild- 
fowl, fully realizing the impossibility of 
doing a 100 per cent job themselves, due 
to the deep snow which bloc'ked the roads 
and trails to the natural haunts of the 
wildfowl. Every organizat'ion promptly 
responded and helped the state out in the 
distribution of many additional tons of 
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erain which otherwise would never have 
been placed within reach of the hungry 
birds. 

Unfair practices in connection with bait- 
ing may be in vogue in certain sections of 
the country. If so, they should be stopped. 
Certainly, killing a duck over grain does 
not deplete the species any more than 
killing a duck over a natural wild-rice 
bed. Of one thing I am certain. If feeding 
were forbidden by law, every club along 
the Eastern Coast would be put out of 
business and the ducks would be left to 
the mercy of the market hunter and the 
hoodlum, which would spell finis to a 
grand sport. 


TO BAIT OR NOT TO BAIT? 
(Continued from page 27) 


unlawful to hunt or attempt to hunt 
any migratory waterfowl, or to molest, 
harry or worry such waterfowl by dis- 
charging any firearms or other noise-pro- 
ducing devices, within 300 yards of any 
area in which has been placed any natural 
or prepared grains for the purpose of at- 
tracting migratory waterfowl, and which 
practice is commonly known as ‘baiting.’ 

The law might well have been made 
more definite by clearly defining what is 
intended by the word “area,” but just the 
same the statute is being enforced and 
baiting will never gain a foothold in the 
state of the North Star. 

The proponents of baiting confess their 
doubt of its respectability by quibbling 
over definitions and drawing labored dis- 
tinctions between baiting and feeding. Any 
feeding that lures birds within gun range 
that otherwise would not be so enticed is 
baiting according to the viewpoint of us 
who oppose the practice ; so let’s quit quib- 
bling and “get down to cases.” 

Baiting brings within easy killing range 
ducks and geese for the novice and the 
meat hunter who otherwise would go 
without until they learned the ethics and 
acquired the skill of the real waterfowler. 

Baiting results in attracting waterfowl 
to areas they would not otherwise visit, 

causes artificial concentrations, diverts 
natural flights, increases the kill and de- 
prives of shooting privileges those who 
cannot afford to maintain baited grounds. 
It tends to confine waterfowling to wealthy 
clubs and commercial shooting resorts. 

Baiting holds birds in large areas be- 
yond their usual migrating time and thus 
feeds fat the returns of the commercial 
shooting clubs which are now selling more 
waterfowl on the wing than ever hung in 
the markets of America. 

Baiting, in many instances, dulls the 
migrating instinct and in northern zones 
leaves the birds to starve and freeze when 
artificial feeding is withdrawn at the close 
of the open season. 

Baiting makes possible the vicious 
trench system of shooting that otherwise 
could not exist. 

Baiting increases the loss of ducks from 
lead poisoning, Persistent shooting of 
birds fed in front of a blind loads the area 
with shot and thus increases the toll of 
hopelessly diseased ducks. 

Baiting is creating upland game of 
geese and certain species of ducks that 
otherwise would escape pit shooting and 
seek watered areas, their natural element, 
for better protection. 

For thirty years I have maintained on 
my farm a waterfowl sanctuary and pro- 
vided ample feed for the migrants, and a 
gun is never fired on or near the premises 
except at predators. I know first-handed 
what feeding will do. I have seen such 
sanctuaries established over far-flung 
areas. In the beginning they appeared to 
he projects of great and lasting good to 
our waterfowl as substantial private con- 
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You Need This 


Free Book On 
BINOCULARS 


ELLS in simple words and 
clear pictures the scientific way 
to test any Binocular before you buy; 
which “power” to select for hunting, fishing, 

yachting, travel, nature study, etc.; explains “night 
glasses,” importance of proper objective lens; gives easy 
tests for actual power, illumination, achromatic accura- 
cy, distortion, proper stereoscopic vision—a wealth of 
little-known information. 


Shows Commander Byrd, Ozark Ripley and others with 
their Bausch & Lomb Binoculars; shows all the new 1934 
Bausch & Lomb models with their notable improvements over 
less advanced designs. Own a copy free; your name and ad- 
dress on a postal will bring it. Write for it now. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
718 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Every Seam is Sealed 

WATERTIGHT 
This cross sectional view of the Ike 
Walton shows how all needle holes 
and seams are tightly sealed. Water 
penetration is blocked at every point 
Also note smooth, non-seam surface 
inside which molds itself to shape of 
foot. Soles can be replaced many 
times, making a boot for a lifetime 
The Neverleak Imperial with hard 
sole has same double-vamp, water 
proof construction as Ike Walton. 















| RY, comfortable feet go a long way Russell's popular Bird 
hs z Shooter pictured below is 
toward more successful hunting 9” high and light as a 
trips. You shoot better. You cover more feather. Cushiony under 
ground. You have more endurance. foot. Comfortable as a bed- 
You're a better all-around hunter. room slipper. Hand-sewed 
It doesn't pay to skimp on the quality of from selected Paris Veals 
your boots. The best are the cheapest in the Non-slip soles. Ideal for 
long run. Wear Russell's True Moccasin upland bird shooting. fish 
They are sewed by hand to your individua! ing and general outdoor 





measurements from the world’s finest Veal wear. Inexpensively priced 
leathers procurable. Every item of construction 
is a painstaking detail. They are from top to 
toe ‘‘as fine as human hands can make them’ 
Write for catalog showing full line of Roots 
Pacs, Camp Shoes, Slippers, Riding Boots and 
Golf Moccasins for men and women. If your 
lealer doesn’t stock Russell's, we can supp!y 
you direct. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
929 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 
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Get One for Your 
Hunting Trip 











Complete 
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At your dealers’ Or write us 


Protect Your GUN 


Get a Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack. Handy. 
Convenient. Hoppe’s No. 9—to clean and 
protect your gun bore, remove lead or metal 
fouling. Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil, to keep work- 
ing parts moving freely, clean, polish and pro- 
tect outside surfaces. Hoppe’s Gun Grease, 
specially compounded, anti-acid, to prevent 
rust. A supply of cleaning patches. Hoppe’s 
Gun Cleaning Guide. At your dealer’s, or if 
not supplied please write us. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2310 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











CHAPS 


Made of exceptionally 
tough, very lightweight 
sail duck—not to be 
confused with ordinary 
heavy, stiff duck. Shade 
is a dead grass color— 
will withstand worst 
briars. 

Made with leather fac 
ing in front that does not 
stiffen when wet... two 





front pockets — belt all 
around—style same as the 
chaps cowboys wear. Ideal for the hunter that shoots 
only a short time—for warm weather shooting—pDro- 
tects your clothes. Easily slipped on and off. Give 


height and weight when ordering. Price $6.50 per pair. 
We make a full line of made-to-measure Fishing, 


Duck and Bird Shooting, Skeet and Trap Clothing 
for the discriminating sportsman. 

Write us your requirements—we are manufac- 
turers in a position to execute your ideas 


UTILITY GARMENT CORP. 
421-427 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Gun and Rod 





Cabinets 
Sportsmen’s 
Luggage 
Boot Jacks 
Crow & Owl 
Decoys 


Write for Circular 


Builders Woodwork Co. 
Burlington, Iowa 
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DUCK HUNTERS 
At last the call you 
always wanted. As illus- 
trated. No hand manip- 
ulating. The swingable 
bill, which opens and 
Patent No. 1855527 closes as the call is 
Fine ughly tested out hunting wild male 
r, not a duck chaser. Inside con- 





blown, does it perfectly. 
lards, and proved a real duck calle 
struction wre 





snot supply you, 


NATURAL DUC CALL MFG. CO. 
Box 78 . Paul, Minn. 




















Pacific Sights 
Frontand Rear for all Rifles? 
“Pacific” Speed Reloading 
Tools— Reloading Supplies. 
Send 3c for General Catalog. 
Book on remodeling Enfields, 
Krags, Springfields—send 10c. 
Dept. A—355 Hayes St., San Francisco, Calif. 


PACIFIC 


GUN SIGHT 
Co. 





tributions to the effort to restore nesting 
and feeding grounds. It appears now that 
these sanctuaries have wrought more 
harm than good in pointing out the ease 
and facility with which waterfowl can be 
lured almost to the centers of civilization 
and under the muzzles of shotguns. 

No sanctuary is worthy of the name 
that directly serves slaughter pens beyond 
its boundaries. 

In conclusion I want to warn my fellow 
duck hunters that there is a rapidly in- 
creasing interest in waterfowl solely for 
their aesthetic value; that the American 
public will not silently permit the extinc- 
tion of any more species of our game life. 
Unless we reform our practices and decide 
to be decent and temperate in the taking 
of waterfowl, an outraged public senti- 
ment will place our ducks and geese be- 
yond the reach of our shotguns and per- 
manently deprive us of one of the most 
attractive forms of outdoor recreation. 


ON THE ROCKS 
(Continued from page 13) 


anybody I have ever seen. There is al- 
ways a sou’wester blowing, or the guide 
doesn’t show up—or something. This time 
there wasn’t a cloud in the sky and I was 
doing the guiding. I commented on this. 

“Tomorrow morning, Jack, old_ kid, 
we're goin’ to catchum tarpon.” 

“Oh, yeah?” grunted Jack, but there 
was a gleam in his eye. 

The next morning we did not arise be- 
fore daylight. We did not “set out for the 
fishing grounds.” In fact, we did nothing 
according to Hoyle. We got up at a rea- 
sonable hour, partook of a hearty break- 
fast, and sat down in some comfortable 
deck chairs to wait for the tarpon to show 
up in the front yard. Suddenly Jack came 
alive. 

“Man! Did you see that baby—ten feet 
straight out!” 

I looked, and as I did, another fish 
shot into the air—six shining feet of him, 
leaping in sheer exuberance. Jack went 
down to the pier after the bucket of crabs 
while I gathered together rods, reels, lead- 
er wire, hooks and corks. I failed, how- 
ever, to think about the gaff. Always think 
about a gaff when a man is catching his 
first tarpon. He wants that fish worse than 
anybody ever wanted anything, and a gaff 
is essential ! 

We pushed out into the school, and 
Jack dropped a small, juicy crab right 
into the middle of them. I used the oars 
just enough to keep the bait drifting. You 
know what happened. One minute every- 
thing was quiet, calm and peaceful—the 
Gulf blue and tranquil in the morning sun, 
cottony clouds overhead, a small piece of 
cork life-preserver floating lightly on the 
vasty deep. The next, pandemonium! The 
cork was gone, the reel was screeching, 
and Jack LaBorde was doing the High- 
land fling sitting down. (Oh, yes; it can 
be done, and he was doing it.) 

I dug in with the oars and yelled: 
“Hook ’im, Jack! Hook ’im, Jack! Sock 
‘im! Sock ’im!’ 

Jack set the hook with a series of savage 
jerks while the big reel screamed. The 
line began to come to the surface. 

“Coming out!” I squalled as the great 
fish shot skyward, rattling his gills so that 
we heard it a hundred yards away. 

Jack LaBorde was tied to his first tar- 
pon, and I was enjoying it more than he 
was ! 

“Lots of line—don’t fight him too hard. 
Take your time. Now pump him a little— 
No! No! There he goes—coming out 
again. Wow! What a jump! Now go to 
work on him.” 

Jack, hearing not a word of what I was 
saying, fought the fish beautifully none 
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the less. Thirty minutes passed, and I was 
watching the crook of Jack’s left arm. 


I knew about how it ought to be feeling , 


by now. As the tarpon started seaward 
again with a savage rush I saw that arm 
begin to quiver a little. 

“Is he still on?” I queried innocently. 

“Is he—Is he!” whooped Jack, and then 
looked around. “Why you—you—” 

After another fifteen minutes the fish 
gave up. He tried a feeble jump, but could- 
n't make it. Jack pumped him close to the 
boat, and I began to look for the gaff. | 
knew how badly Jack wanted that fish, 
and there are some big sharks off Point 
of Rocks. But there wasn’t any gaff, of 
course, and I said so apologetically, ad- 
ding : “We'll just have to beach him. Hold 
him in close. I'll go ashore as fast as I 
can.” 

Then I began to do some plain and 
fancy rowing. I didn’t want a shark to 
take that fish! 

When we reached shallow water, Jack 
jumped out, pumped his fish up on the 
beach, and then gave vent to a whoop 
that could have been heard at Key West. 

“Boy, howdy! Spend time and money 
chasing all over after tarpon, and then 
catch one right in the front yard! What a 
place—what a place!” 

And them'’s my sentiments. There is 
fishing in the front yard at Point of Rocks 
—not to mention the back yard. Next year 
I am going back for two months. I like 
those snook and redfish steaks. I like those 
clams and scallops and that good coquina 
broth. I like the feel of a ladyfish on a 
fly rod and the tug of a big hammerhead 
on my shark line. And above all, I like 
those front-yard tarpon. Yes, sir; I’m 
going back, and I don’t intend to try to 
fool anybody. I'll take no brief-case and 
no typewriter. I'll give free rein to my 
ancestral instincts and my primitive 
yearnings—and if I grow a dorsal fin, it’s 
nobody’s business but my own! 


LION! 


(Continued from page 36) 


nothing more—and I again stood helpless 
with an empty rifle. The next moment he 
was upon me, grabbing my left forearm, 
and down I went. 

I was partially stunned for the moment. 
When I came to myself, I found I was 
lying under the lion, at right angles to 
him, my head beneath his chest and my 
legs sticking out from under his left side. 
He was munching my left arm, which was 
drawn between his forelegs. His hind foot 
was on my rifle, to which I was clinging 
with obstinate determination, though how 
it would help me did not then appear. 

The lion was bleeding bucketfuls. In 
fact, I was wet through with his blood, 
and this gave me hope that he would not 
last long. So I lay quiet, wondering anxi- 
ously if the bone of the arm were being 
smashed. 

My sensations were very curious. From 
the start, I had felt certain that each shot 
would kill the lion, and the sudden change 
from a glorious bit of sport to a disgust- 
ing tragedy, instead of bringing a violent 
revulsion of feeling, seemed, strangely, to 
be the natural sequence of events. When 
the lion was on me, I knew my chances 
were poor; I felt neither fear nor pain, 
but an intense curiosity as to what he 
would do next and an invincible determina- 
tion to defeat him in some way or another. 
My brain was marvelously clear and 
working furiously to circumvent the lion 
somehow. 

So I lay there while he periodically 
worried my arm. Each bite made me 
wince, but I seemed to have no time to 
feel the pain. I had no idea then that his 
jaw was broken and that he could only 
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get through the flesh; but this, no doubt, 
caused him a lot of pain, as he would 
periodically drop my arm and try to get 
back on me in a spasm of rage to grab me 
elsewhere. Loss of blood made him so 
stupid that in several attempts he suc- 
ceeded only in biting me through both 
hands and one leg—but I felt that at any 
moment he might be more successful. 
For a second he stepped entirely clear 
of me, and I managed to get up and run 










CORRECT SPORTSWEAR 
for the 


OUT OF DOORS 


HIs big game hunter's outfit from revers- 
ible deerstalker cap to the extra heavy 





off, trying hard to open the breech of my 


gun. The lion was so dazed that he looked | 
round for me on the wrong side, but he | 
very soon discovered me. I had gone only | 


a few yards when he had me again. 

His appearance as he came would at any 
other time have made me roar with laugh- 
ter. His mane was standing on end; his 
eyes seemed glazed and light blue, and his 
whole expression was that of a benevolent, 
whiskered old gentleman. 

When I saw I was to be caught again, 
I put out my left arm, still hugging my 
empty rifle in my right, and again he gave 
me a terrible toss. This time I thought the 
game was up, as I found myself lying full 
length with my legs under his hind feet, 
his forelegs straddling my chest. His | 
mouth, holding my arm, was unpleasantly 
close to my face. I knew that the first 
spasm of rage, such as I had had experi- 
ence of, would give him either my face or | 
my stomach to worry—and the choice | 
seemed to me equally unpleasant. | 


T was obvious that he was feeling des- 

perately sick, and the worrying of my 
arm became less and less. He seemed to 
concentrate his glazing eyes upon the 
horizon. I felt that it was now or never; 
so I set to work cautiously to open my 
rifle, holding the barrels between my legs. 
I succeeded in getting it open and extract- 
ing a cartridge from my pocket without | 
disturbing his absorbed attention. 

It seemed to take ages to open the rifle, 
find and insert the cartridge, close the 
clumsy under lever, and then cock the 
hammer. At last, however, it was accom- 
plished, and I was faced with the job of 
getting the rifle out from under the lion 
into a firing position. Luckily, he noticed 
nothing, the view apparently occupying all 
his attention. 

The next difficulty was aiming so as to 
avoid blowing off my own arm which he 
had in his mouth. Consequently, I had to 
put the butt on the ground and aim at the 
side of his head, and I found I couid not 
see where I was aiming. I was terrified 
for fear that I would miss, and I actually 
did miss the head and got the vertebrae 
farther back instead. Anyway, when I pull- 
ed the trigger, he closed his eyes, opened | 
his mouth, spit out my arm and fell over | 
sideways. 

I shoved the rifle as far down his throat 
as I could, in case he came to life again, 
and jumped clear. 

One would have expected that such a 
desperate struggle would have left me ex- | 
hausted, but exactly the opposite was the 
case. I might have just drunk a bottle of | 
champagne, so intoxicated was I with the | 
unexpected outcome. Never have I felt in | 
such magnificent form. I believe that if | 
several more lions had turned up I should | 
have started in again at them. 

Not so poor Juma, who had been lying 
as though dead in the grass and who now 
appeared with his arm so shattered that it 
dangled helplessly. He was in great pain, 
whereas I felt nothing at the time but a 
swollen-headed intoxication. My spirits, 
however, were short-lived, and we had not 
gone half a mile toward camp before I be- 
gan to wonder if we should ever get there. 

We had discarded everything, knowing 
our strength was not likely to last long. | 

























wool socks is made for cold weather and 
mountain trails. Pure wool, heavily rein- 
forced and lined, it keeps you warm at any 
temperature. Tailoring that understands the 
requirements of sportsmen and made in the 
100 year old Woolrich 
Woolen Mills. Prices are 
very reasonable; see them 
at your dealer’s. Send for 
illustrated catalog men- 
tioning his name. 














Woolrich Sportswear 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS, WOOLRICH, PA. 
(John Rich & Bros.) 














The Rod and Oil 
fr Easy Cleaning 


They keep your Gun in .. 
Perfect Shooting Trim NY 


The Rod—No wobbling—no bending—no coming 
apart in the barrel. Marble Rods “with the steci 
backbone” never jam patches in your barrel. 

I'he Oil—Cleans and oils at the same time. Dis- 
solves all powder and primer residue, lubricates and 
protects barrel and mechanism. 


MARBLES 


CLEANING IMPLEMENTS 
Oe 









ENTS F 
MARBLE 


NITRO SOLVENT 








: —for 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick — 
Saturate wick with Nitro-Solvent Oil and leave in Cleaning 


barrel. State caliber or gauge. For rifles and 


Made 1t t 
chasaguaa, the. Per vevainan ie, n steel or brass with steel 


joints, this rod never wobbles, bends 
or comes apart in your barrel. The 
secret isin the steel swivel and steel 
joints. Comes complete with both 
jagged and slotted tips and adapter. 
Mention caliber and length of barrel 
Price, $1.25, 


Marble’s Nitro- 
Solvent Oil 
Used by thousands of shoot- 
ers to keep guns in finest 
shooting condition—and it 
costs less. In handy 3 oz. 
can, 30c. Postage, 10c 

extra. 


Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 
Soft, brass gauze cleaner. Built on spring wire to 
follow the twist and remove all residue. Statecaliber 
of gun. Price, 50c. For shotguns, 75c. 


Marble’s Revolver Rod 
Very compact outfit. All parts take down 
and fit in nickel plated brass dle. Give 
caliber of gun. Price, $1.00, 


=" FREE BOOK 


— 32 pages. Showing a complete line of 

_ handy cleaning implements. Also Mar- 
c= ble’s Axes, Knives, Compasses, Sights and 
other items every sportsman needs. Send 





























Capes 3 coupon or write today. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 
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SPORTSMEN KNOW 


IT’S A GREAT GUN OIL 


3-IN-ONE 
















no other gun oil but 
3-in-One. And never 
will be. For 3-in-One 
does the work! Cleans, 
lubricates, prevents 
harmful rust — all at 
one time because it’s 
specially blended. 


Try it. Handy cans and 
bottles, everywhere 





20-Power 
Telescope and 


S . 

Spotting 
Scope A real help to 
better scores. Pulls 
target up close and 
only hows every bullet 
n mark with razor sharp 
$ -50 Identifies people 
—»_ miles away on land or 
water. Wi nderful for motor- 


camping, out- 
Unusually wide 
tic . Lifetime construc- 
tion. Smooth acting, quick focus- 
ing. At dealers or direct, post- 
paid A rare value at $10.50 
Money-back guarantee. Order now 
Free Catalog shows models from 6-power 
$2.50 to 45-power at $42.50. Write 


ing, yachting 





Free 
Catalog 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 917 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


TELESCOPE 


MICROSCOPE 
BINOCULARS 


po = RELOADING 
IDEAL © toots 


For Pistol, Revolver, Rifle Reloads. Ask 
us about SHOT Shell 
reloading. Mention 
gauge and gun, 


Send For This 
160 Page Ideal 
and Book 





.B603 14 


with complete in- 
formation valu- 
able table ce 
scription of all 
Ideal Tools. Writ 
ten by eminent 
U.S. authoritie 
Mailed postpaid, 38 Ss. &W 
50c. Special 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 














For Sale: Hammerless Ejector Guns 


12 oe Churchill Imperial Grade | 
xd. & Full 6 Ibs. 10 oz 50.00 
16 Gauee Boss Over & Under. English Trunk Case 
Mod Full 6 $600.00 
16 Gauge Funk DeLuxe. ‘Model “Over & Cater 
6” Cyl. & Mod. Solid Raised Rib, 6 
$12 5.00 . 
20 Se e Parker D H E Grade $115.00 
: a toth Full, 7 Ibs. $35.00 stow Le ather Case 
yur in condition, as new 
R. 


IRVING A. ROWE F.D. 2, on ‘hew York 
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MAJOR HUNTING BREECH co. 
141 Spring Street, Cc. 
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The lion had reduced my clothes to rags 
and myself almost to a state of nudity. I 
was also completely black with the lion’s 
blood—so much so that Blaine, when he 
first saw me, mistook me for my gun- 
bearer. He had heard the shots from the 
heavy rifle and was on the lookout; so we 
were met on the way to camp and carried 
in. 

| Blaine saved my life by pushing pure 
| carbolic crystals into each of seventeen 
| tooth holes, and I eventually reached Nai- 
| robi, where I was wonderfully looked after 
by Dr. Sieveking, now, I believe, practic- 
ing at Clifton. 

| Noone expected me to pull through, and 
one incident rather shook my own faith in 
my recovery. I was being carried from the 
| station to the hospital, and on the way 
passed the cemetery. There must have been 
some forty to sixty graves, and I was as- 





ey | sured that more than half of the victims 


| had been killed by being mauled by lions. 

I was laid up for three months, at the 
end of which I was fit, but my left arm 
was of very little use. However, Blaine 
and I continued our trip for another eight- 
een months, going as far west as the Congo 
and south to Rhodesia and Portuguese 

| East Africa. The constant gentle use of my 
arm completed its recovery. 

The skull of this lion adorns the Bath 
Club, London, with the inscription: “Lion 
lost his life as the result of a meal off a 
member of the Bath Club.” 


THOSE PRAIRIE DEER 
(Continued from page 31) 


usual scramble for places followed, each 
of us moving fast in the direction he 
thought best. We had advanced in single 
file some hundred yards or so from the 
boat when the fun started. 

Behind us and from a point not over 
twenty-five feet from the path we had 
made in entering the marsh, a big buck 
leaped and made for the bayou’s edge. At 
the same instant a doe jumped. The two 
deer separated. The buck went to the left 
and crossed in front of Alvin Harkins, 
the doe to the right. 

Neither got to the water. Alvin tum- 
bled the buck with one shot from the rifle. 
Monroe, getting an occasional glimpse of 
the doe as she topped the high cover in 
long, graceful bounds, caught her at the 
top of one of these and stopped her. 

“There must be plenty of deer in this 
pea-patch,” declared Monroe after the ex- 
citement and talk had quieted down a lit- 
tle. “We don't need to run them dogs to 
de ath now; we got meat already. Let’s tie 
‘em up an’ jump us some deer ourselves.” 

This seemed like a good thought. At 
least we would have the dogs when we 
got through hunting, and that was some- 
thing. So we tied the hounds and started 
out. 

I’ve tried lots of hunting of many kinds, 
but I do not remember ever working as 
hard in my life as I did that morning— 
| wading and smashing my way through 
| that waist-deep tangle of pea-vines, love- 
vine, buck-brush, saw-grass and roseau. 
It was hot—the middle of the day. Before 
we had advanced a hundred yards from 

the scene of all the former shooting and 

excitement I heard the man on my right 
yell: “Look out! There he goes 
Hearing a thump and a crash in front, 

I stretched to my tiptoes. Then the buck 

showed above the vegetation. Too late that 

time, but at the next jump I was ready, 
| and when he cleared the vines I fired. It 
was like shooting woodcock in a thicket— 

} a flash and meat, or just another empty 
shell, I hadn’t missed that time, but within 
1 short while I was almost sorry that I 
After carrying and dragging the 
I knew full 


hz ad not 
| big fellow back to the boat, 


well that I had had enough deer hunting 
for that morning. 

I looked over the three deer that had 
been killed. One of the bucks had a ten- 
point head, another an eight-point. Both 
were typical of the prairie type—clean- 
cut, racy fellows with fine, high heads 
and the long hoofs always found among 
the soft-ground animals. The coats of all 
three animals were light in color, un- 
doubtedly the result of sun-bleaching. 

Out on the prairie I could hear an occa- 
sional shout and shot, then usually more 
yells as the unsuccessful hunter shouted 
to the next man in line. All at once, _ 
far over to the right, came four shots, i 
quick succession. Then came a acne 
yell, another shot and more yells—plenty 
of them. Something out of the ordinary 
Was going on over there. 

Again the racket started, and now, from 
all over the prairie, came answering calls. 
The yells from the original point con- 
tinued. Weariness forgotten, I grabbed 
my gun and started in to help, if possible. 

As I got nearer I stopped to locate the 
spot and heard another noise—a_ hoarse, 
squealing grunt. Now other voices could 
be heard approaching the spot. More rifle 
shots sounded. Then a chorus of shouts 
and talk—and laughter. Evidently the 
worst was over. Soon I made my way 
through the brush to where the men were 
gathered in what looked like a miniature 
arena. The vegetation had been torn apart 
and trampled down, as though by a draft 
horse. There, stretched out, lay the big- 
gest, meanest-looking old boar I’ve ever 
seen. 

“Everythin’s all right,” called Monroe. 
“Nobody's hurt. Andre’s kind of tired, an’ 
he set down to rest.” He grinned at me 
and winked. 

“Did Andre kill this fellow?” I asked. 

“He sure did,” was the response, “an’ 
he done a good job, too.” 

Here Andre came to life. He looked up 
and grinned, but it wasn’t much of a grin. 
He was very pale. 

“Yo’-all don’t need to grin at Andre,” 
declared Elmer. “If yo’-all had bumped 
into that ole boar an’ been lucky enough 





D2 you know all about deer 
shooting? “HASTE MAKES 
WASTE?” by Paul Brandreth, 
in the November issue, contains 
much valuable information for 
both beginner and old-timer. 











to bump him off, you'd be laying clear 
down. That ole devil there was the most 
dangerous thing ina hundred miles. We've 
known him a long time, an’ I’m sure glad 
he’s gone.” 

“T’m glad he’s gone too,” 
“But I t'ought it was goin’ be me dat’s 
gone first. If I had a chance, I'd been gone 
long befo’ he was, only I was afraid to 
run, me. 

“I was goin’ along, look fo’ a deer, when 
I hear somet’ing go ‘woof.’ I never hear a 
deer go lak dat; so I stand still. Den dat 
ole ting come bustin’ out de brush an’ 
say ‘woof-woof’ some mo’. He look mad 
lak h , him. Den I start shootin’. But 
he didn’t fall down, no. Just keep on walk 
an’ woof an’ grunt. He was bite hees teeth 
at me, too. I shoot some mo’. Den [ yell 
too, an’ shoot an’ shoot. Den yo’-all come. 
Io’ dat I sho’ t’'ank yo’.” 

I learned that Andre’s shots had finally 
taken deadly effect just as the rest of the 
boys got there and that the big boar had 
chased him about, despite the rain of bul- 
lets, for many minutes. He was extremely 
lucky to evade the charges of the savage 


agreed Andre. 
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No wonder he was “tired” when 
the danger was over. These wild hogs, in 
reality the remnant of a herd of domestic 
animals that became wild years before, 
are one of the hazards of hunting in the 
airies. Many a hunter has been charged 
by them, and several have been severely 
injured before getting in a fatal shot. 

If you meet one, there’s nothing to do 
but shoot. There are no trees to climb nor | 
logs or rocks to clamber upon. You are on 
a level with the beast, and you must beat | 
him to the draw. 

The deer of the prairies are numerous, 
and the chances of their remaining plenti- 
ful are good. Their territory will remain 
the same for a long time. The salt-marsh 
country is as near unchangeable as any 
terrain outdoors. There is little in, on or 
about it to attract the human race. It 
cannot be successfully drained; and if this 
could be done, it would be worthless for 


animal. 





BEAN REMINGTON AUTOMATIC SHOT GUN 


is seven shot, 12 gauge, full choke, 28” barrel. With this gun there 
is no excuse for losing cripples. No time is lost reloading. I use 
this gun at traps in preference to my high priced trap gun. It will 
improve your shooting 20%. You will like this seven shot feature. 
It carries both Remington and our own guarantee. 
removed from chamber without disturbing shells in magazine. | 
have used this gun duck hunting and consider it best duck gun 
made regardless “of price. With every gun we furnish free a water- 
proof, wool lined full ler igth case. Price $54.25. Delivered free. 
Send for detailed circular and new fall catalog. 


L. L. BEAN, 423 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
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agriculture. Food is plentiful. Long may | 
those prairie deer live and prosper! | 


WHAT SCARES GAME 
(Continued from page 29) 


water, over quaking morasses, 
jungles of briers and bullcanes. 

At length I reached a dry ridge, on the 
end of which stood the dead pine. The 
gobbler on it looked huge and_ black 
against the sunrise, and presented a per- 
fect target. But in making a long shot 
with a rifle, it has always seemed to me 
that the range of the weapon is but one 
of at least two vital considerations, the 
other being the range of the hunter’s ac- 
curate vision. I cannot get a close bead 
beyond a hundred and fifty yards, though 
my rifle’s trajectory “is flat for about six 
hundred. 

Dense canes grew on the ridge, 
heavy growth of original timber, so that 
I was able, without much difficulty, to ap- 
proach safely within easy range of my 
game. At the time, | was standing behind 
a patriarch cypress, six feet in diameter. 
My footing was a carpet of sphagnum 
moss, so that no noise of any kind was to 
be made. 

I was just trying to decide how best to | 


through | 


and a 


“get my sight on the lordly old bird when, | 


by mischance, I let my rifle barrel show | 
beyond the side of the tree. A beam of | 
sunlight struck it and made it flash. In- | 
stantly I heard the gobbler’s “kut” of 
alarm, and in a second he had stormed | 
off the dead tree. Don’t you think he saw, 
identified and dreaded that rifle barrel? 
| do. | 

Not all kinds of game fear the same 
things. For example, whether the wild 
turkey can smell a man is a question; but 
I do not think that the hunter ever needs 
to take the wind into account in stalking 
a wild turkey. Yet the direction of the 
wind is of critical importance in approach- 
ing bear, deer, moose and caribou. It 
seems generally true that birds do not use 
their sense of smell to warn them of the 
proximity of an enemy. Even vultures de- | 
pend upon their eyesight for the detection | 
of carrion. 

Some animals, the deer for example, do 
not seem to mind ordinary noise, but the 
wild turkey is extremely sensitive to it. 


reserve. 
against wind, weather and imitations. 


direct for four color epertemen? 8 onteing. 


prices match any pocketbook. 





2206 Twelfth Street 


Going Hanting? 


SPORT 


Su per DuX ciorine 


KEEPS YOU DRY and FIT! 


Here’s a real hunting coat designed by hunters and worn by 
hunters—for every type of upland and marsh shooting. It’s 
warm! It’s waterproof! And it fits! Slip into one and note 
how snugly the corduroy collar buttons at the neck. Adjust- 
able cuffs keep all the wind out. Super-Pivot sleeves give you 
plenty of arm movement when you most need it. Three full 
size game pockets are built into it to hold your “‘limit’’. Has 
two shell pockets—one for quick action and the other for 
Many other useful features. Protect yourself 
Buy Super Dux 
clothing from your better sporting goods dealer or write us 


Forestry Dux, our snedium goles selageect line, is similar in 
design and fit to Super Dux. Unexcelled choice and thrifty 


THE SUPER DUX COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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I remember watching with misgiving the 
erection of a sawmill in the heart of my 
favorite deer country. Yet the deer soon 
got used to the noises of the mill, and one 
day I started and killed an old stag not 
two hundred yards from where the mill 
operations were in full blast. But the 
turkeys which had roamed that country 
betook themselves to distant parts. 

In the hunting of quail, it is often quite 
possible to scare them so badly that no 
sport is to be had. The same is true of 

(Continued on page 76) 


The Exact Answer for all who require an accurate, thoroughly dependable 
and very modern shotgun at a moderate price. 


There are models for every type of shooting, including the new Iver Johnson 







Double Guns $30.00 to $52.00 
Single Guns 


Send for complete Firearms Catalog 48 A 





IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
Fitchburg, oa ° 





FREE — Waterproof Match Box 
Holds 75 matches—waterproof, 


non-sinkable. Retails for $1.00. 
Mailed free for 15 centsin stamps 
to cover postage and handling. 













All have barrel and lug 
forged in one. 















$10.25 to $18. "@ 
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YOLy, 


HIGHLY REFINED 


For fishing tackle, firearms, and household appliances, 
prevents rust. A perfect furniture polish, never gums, 
is odorless, stainless. 
A handy can, 35c, postpaid i, 
'm. F. I 





dealer cannot supply. 
Dept. F. New Bedford, Mass. 


New Chi 
YE | od nag St. 108 W. Cake St. BI "Market St. Coristine Bldg. 








Cedar Duck Decoys, 
Glass Eyes 
$7.50 doz. 
Send for complete catalog. All grades De- 
coys, Halters, Anchors, etc. 


Makutchan R. B. Co. Joliet, Ill. 
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A FLY-CASTING WONDER 


By Lewis M. Longeteig 


HE city of Portland, Oregon, built 

a beautiful casting pool and turned 

it over to an organization called the 

Portland Fly-Casting Club. The 
first National Tournament Casting event 
was held there in 1921. 

It was during this first tournament that 
Marvin Hedge entered for his initial con- 
test, despite the fact that he had been cast- 
ing only since the previous season. Never- 
theless, he did a good job, for he tied with 
George Chat and Cal. J. McCarthy for 
second place. The distance they cast was 
109 feet. During the tournament, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, noting the re- 
markable talent dis- 
played by young Hedge, 
took him under his 
wing. As Hedge says, 
“He taught me the 
delicate points of the 
game. I owe my entire 
success to McCarthy 
and the late Walter 
Bakcus of this city for 
getting me started.” 

In August, 1922, 
Hedge entered the Na- 
tional event again, held 
this time at Stow Lake 
in San Francisco. Af- 
ter a battle of wits and 
accomplishments, he 
went home with the 
all-round __ fly-casting 
honors, taking first 
place in the distance 
event by casting 110 ae 
feet. The following sea- i, 
son in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, he duplicated 
his former perform- 
ance, winning the all-round fly events and 
scoring a distance of 117 feet. Therefore, 
Hedge is hardly a beginner at this fly- 
casting racket. However, after the triumph 
of 1923, he discontinued his activities along 
this line, as he could not devote the time 
that was necessary from his business. He 
practically laid his rods aside until this 
past spring, when he went at it again in 
dead earnest. He is going to be in the St. 
Louis tournament this year, in order to 
test his skill in the National events. 

Il was seeking information about dis- 
tance-casting lines through correspondence 
with Louie Guerrin of San Francisco, that 
big good-hearted caster who is loved by 
everyone and who is such an expert at 
this game. I received this reply : “Look up 
Marvin Hedge in your city if you want to 


ML Lee ELLEN 
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Edited by Seru Briccs 





This department is the fisherman's own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











ee some real distance fly-casting.” I called 
at his place of business to form his acquain- 
tance. “Tell me,” I said to this 6-foot 217- 
pound fellow who wears a perpetual grin, 
“how you accomplish such a feat? I’m told 
that you can cast from 125 to 150 feet of 
line! Is it true?” 

He hesitated, and then timidly replied: 
“Why,—er, I guess so”—as though he 


were altogether too modest to admit it. 





No. 1—Marvin Hedge starting the lift 


“Just how do you do it?” I asked him. 

“Well,” he began, “there are certain 
laws and fundamentals that one must un- 
derstand, such as timing, co-ordination 
and rhythm. For example, by timing I 
mean one must be able to time the back 
cast, or to know when the fly is at that 
critical point behind you so as to begin the 
forward cast in rhythm. Co-ordination is 
the act of the muscular system working in 
conjunction with the brain. Rhythm is do- 
ing the cast smoothly, without jerks and 
jumps. It’s one thing to know what to do 
—it’s quite another to do it. But then 
there’s equipment, too. One must have a 
rod.” He then looked at me ponderingly, 
with his mouth partially open as if to 
speak, but, instead, he dropped his head 
and gazed at his rod. I have seen that 
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same expression on the face of a friend 
who is an artist on the violin. When he 
looks at his fiddle and mentions the in- 
strument, he does so with a feeling of 
genuine reverence. 

After a short pause, he continued: “It is 
one thing to have a real rod, but it’s a 
problem then to find a line that will bal- 
ance it—one that will bend it sufficiently, 
yet will not be too heavy, for the line must 
not settle too quickly when cast. It must 
unfurl, shoot and float properly in the 
water. I’m making progress, however, for 
I have three lines with which to meet 
every kind of weather condition—two for 
wind and one for calm. I can get out line 
regardless of the atmospheric conditions.” 

Hedge uses an American-made line de- 
signed and built to his 
specifications, braided 
in one piece and the 
belly of which is .074 
inches in diameter and 
20 feet in length. Then 
it tapers rapidly to- 
ward the reel. This is 
called the shooting end 
of the line and it mea- 
sures .040 of an inch. 
The fore-part, from the 
belly toward the front, 
is a long taper, pos- 
sibly 45 feet. The lead- 
er tapers also and 
Hedge uses an ex- 
tremely long one, hav- 
ing a 5x point. 


ASKED if I might 

take pictures of him 
and he acquiesced. The 
first clear day, there- 
fore, | made an ap- 
pointment and found 
him at the place agreed 
upon, exercising his 
muscles. He had the platform pulled back, 
twelve long steps, from the edge of the 
pool. Believe it or not, he threw clear 
across the 100-foot circular pool, his fly 
lighting on the grass on the opposite side. 
He could lift 115 to 120 feet of line much 
easier than I had ever before seen half 
that amount lifted and laid it down on 
his forward cast with no apparent effort 
whatever. On three out of four long casts, 
he averaged 20 feet or more per cast above 
the national record of 123 feet. To beat a 
record by a few feet is wonderful, but just 
imagine laying out an extra 20 feet on 
each cast—or a total of 60 feet for the 
three casts! This is indeed a phenomenal 
accomplishment. 

Before these pictures were developed, I 
criticized Hedge on his stance. I said, “No 
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No. 2 Little in in es position, dina a lot of line is already off the water 


doubt, you know the national record for 
distance is held by a man who stands with 
the left foot forward, which is entirely 
opposite to your style, and sidewise to the 
point at which he is casting. By so doing, 
he sees his back cast and shoots only those 
casts that are the best.” 

Hedge’s reply was this: “If I stood that 
way, I would defeat the principle that en- 
ables me to lift as much line as I do and 


argue with a fellow who consistently casts 


| 
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ONE PIPEFUL 
LASTS 
AN HOUR 


Canada Pipe Smoker Gets Good Long 


Smoke From His Favorite Tobacco 


15 to 20 feet farther than the national Here is a challenge to all you pipe smokers. 
| Can you beat Mr. Booth’s record? 


record—even in practice. 

In picture No. 1, Hedge is shown start- 
ing the lift. However, he usually is in a 
much lower crouched position than is 
shown in this photograph and especially is 
that true on his long casts, where he lifts 
120 feet or more of line. While he is thus 
crouched low on the platform, he retrieves 


No. 3—Almost all a the line is out of water and more weight is thrown on left foot | 


[ would not be able to get the drive on my 
forward cast by placing my left foot for- 
ward, as you suggest. I would have to de- 
pend entirely on my arm doing all of the 
work. It would be impossible to get the 
rhythm and the long sweep of my forward 
cast. I'd lose the body pivot, too, which is 
responsible for part of the extra distance.” 

I guess he’s right. One can’t very well 


No. 4—An upward thrust of the arm lifts the line and shoots it backward 








all of the slack line with his left hand, the 
tip of the rod pointing downward, direct- 
ly toward the water. Hedge now begins 
rising slowly. 

In picture No. 2, you will see that he 
hasn't changed his body position but a | 
very little. Nevertheless, you will notice 
that he has lifted a lot of line. In picture | 


No. 1, his right shoulder points in align- | 








922—17th Avenue, N. W. 
Calgary 
Alberta, Can. 
March 12, 1934 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Virginia 
Dear Sirs: 

I have been a smoker of Edgeworth for 
quite a number of years for the very good 
reason that I like it, and have always con- 
tended to my friends that it is good value 
and economical—incidentally we pay 30 
cents in Canada for a tenth of a pound. 


Well, to cut a long story short, I filled 
my pipe tonight at 9:55 p.m. and lit up 
with one match to see how long an average 
pipeful, smoked by an average smoker, 
would last. I did not let it go out but just 
smoked normally. That pipeful lasted 1 
hour and 10 minutes. I do not wish to infer 
that no one else could make a pipeful last 
longer, but I do think it proves just how 
economical Edgeworth tobacco is. The 
kind I smoked was the Flake, packed in 
vacuum tins, and I had had it in my to- 
bacco pouch for five days. 


Yours very truly, 
G. M. Booth 











| Speak up, Edgeworth smokers. Write to 


“Edgeworth, Richmond, Va.” and give the 
pipe smoking world the benefit of your ex- 
perience. Edgeworth Tobacco is truly an 
| economy smoke. Mr. Booth’s experience is 
proof of the fact that this tobacco is really 
slow burning. And every pipe smoker knows 
that a slow burning tobacco is cool. 


Only the tenderest leaves of the Burley 
tobacco plant are used for Edgeworth. No 


| milder pipe tobacco grows. In Edgeworth 


uz you will find the true 
enjoyment of delightful 
tobacco flavor with gen- 
uine mildness. Mildness 
alone is not enough. 
Mildness and flavor 
must be combined. That 
is the secret of the suc- 


Mild, mellow, rich fla- 
vor—that's Edgeworth cess of Edgeworth. 





Your tobacco dealer can supply you in 
packages of all sizes from the 15¢ pocket 


| tin to the pound humidor. Several sizes 


from two ounces to full pounds are packed 
in vacuum. These air-tight packages retain 
the original flavor indefinitely in any climate. 


Edgeworth is made and guaranteed by 


| Larus & Bro. Co., Tobacconists since 1877, 


Richmond, Va. 
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ave You ever looked into 
the red jaws of Death? 


FIELD & STREAM'S 
“Narrowest Escape from Death” 


STORY CONTEST 


500.00 CASH 


36 PRIZES 


1st Prize ——$100.00 | 3 Prizes—$25.00 Each 
2nd Prize—$ 75.00 | 10 Prizes——$10.00 Each 
3rd Prize —$ 50.00 | 20 Prizes—$ 5.00 Each 


Manuscripts must be in the hands of the Story Contest Editor, Field & Stream, 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City, by November 15, 1934. 


, Have you ever been dumped into a lagoon full of man-eating sharks? 


Have you ever awakened from a nap to find a rattler coiled chillingly 
against your body? 


Ever been charged by an infuriated bear with your rifle jammed or 
empty? 


N ANY men have died in the face of these and a thousand other crises. Others 

have lived to tell the story. If you tell your story, you may at some time save 
the life of another man who finds himself caught in the same paralyzing circum- 
stance 


If it’s one of the winners, FretD & SrrREAM will pay you for your “Narrowest 
Escape from Death” story. Maybe it happened to you while you were hunting. 
Maybe while you were fishing, camping, or exploring. It makes no difference. You 
are an outdoorsman, and for a few short moments which seemed as long as a 
thousand years, you were facing that most primitive crisis—your life against odds. 


How To Write Your Story! 


Write a story of no less than 1500 or more so requests at the time the manuscript is sub- 
than 2500 words in length describing your mitted and a stamped addressed envelope is 
Narrowest Es ape from Death, while hunt- enclosed for reply 


ing, fishing, camping or exploring. P ‘ ‘ P . 
: i . Rewrites of stories previously published 


Prizes will be awarded to those submitting in this or any other periodical, or in a book, 
the best stories. Manuscripts will be judged will not be eligible. 
very largely on the character and individuality 


One of our princ ipal reasons for presenting 
this Contest is to bring to the attention of 
Pir & Stream readers, in an interesting 


f{ the experience described. Of course, due 
consideration will also be given to the manner 
in which the stories are written. 


and vivid way, the ye Pee of those who 
The judges of this Contest are the mem have learned what to do, well as what not 
bers of the Editorial Staff of Firip & to do, in order to oid situations which 


might prove to be a source of danger to life 
or limb. Every narrow escape from death 
affords an object lesson of some sort and we 


Stream and there shall be no appeal from 
their decisions. 


Contestants are urgently requested te dhe ws e request contestants to bear this fact in mind 
their manuscripts typewritten and do when preparing their manuscripts. 
paced, but this is not obligatory. 
: The best of the prize-winning stories will 
On the bottom of the last page of each he published in Fiero & Stream, in the order 
manuscript must appear a signed statement of their merit, as soon as possible after the 
by the author that the experience related by closing of the Contest. 
him is true in all its " details and that he , : 
hereby relinquishes full publication rights A complete list of the names of the prize 
to Fieto & Srream winners will also appear just as soon as the 
judges have had an opportunity to make their 
No story will be returned to the author decisions. This will depend upon the num- 
unless it is accompanied by a self-addressed ber of manuscripts received, but the an- 
stamped envelope wey will the receipt ot nouncement will probably be made in the 
tories be acknowledged unle the author March, 1935, issue. 


(This Contest has been reviewed and cudorsed by Gilson Vander Veer Willets, Director of 
| National Contest Headquarters.) 





























ment with the rod. The more he rises to an 
erect position with his rod, the more he 
turns or pivots his body to the right, some- 
what like in golf. In pictures Nos. 1 and 2, 
he stands solidly on his right foot, no 
weight being put on the left one, but as he 
rises to a more erect position, he continues 
to turn his body to the right. Thus, he 
throws more weight on his left foot, as is 
shown in picture No. 3. You will see he is 
standing almost erect. Notice, too, that 
nearly all of his line is out of the water: 
only the last ten feet or so and the leader 
remain. 

Hedge does not use his wrist or give th« 
customary arm yank. His arm is extended 


No. 5—Wa ahting | to feel the tug of the line 
on the back cast 


no farther over his head than it was in his 
forward-leaning position, when he first be- 
gan the lift as in picture No. 1. He holds 
his arm and wrist as rigid as a piece of 
steel. As he gradually straightens up from 
his low-crouched position, the hand, wrist 
and arm remain practically the same until, 
as in picture No. 4, he shoots his arm up- 
ward. It is this straight upward thrust that 
causes the rod to give the final bend that 


No. 6—Following back, and ready to be- 


gin the forward cast 


lifts the line and shoots it backward. This 
picture was taken just before the line was 
ready to go. 

Hedge’s back cast, or lift, is done al- 
most identically with that of a weight 
lifter, from the time he starts until the 
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rUn 
SAMPLE/ 


You can never appreciate the conve- 
nience and value of Drybak Band-Aid 
until you try it. Send 5¢ in coin for sam- 
ple packet. Use one next time you have 
a small cut, burn, blister 

or skin eruption. You = // 
will see how easy wound / 
dressing can be. 
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No. 7—Note how he leans into the cast, putting his weight and avenath behind it 


completion of the cast. Notice how the rod 
is bent in pictures Nos. 3 and 4. The 
method taught formerly was to lift or 
raise the rod until the tip was at a position 
of about 10 o’clock, or 60 degrees, and then 
accelerate the speed of the arm in a sort 


the pull of the bending rod, the line and 
fly take off into the air exactly like an ar- 
row shot from a bow. Hedge is, therefore, 
casting under a different principle than 
has previously been taught. | 
In picture No. 5, you see him waiting to 


“ DRYBA 
BAND 241D >) 





; DRYBAK 






N D-AID 


| Johnson & Johnson 
Dept. 237, New Brunswick, N. J. 
| enclose 5c in coin for introductory packet of 
Drybak Band-Aid and the outline "First Steps 
| to First Aid". For safe mailing, fasten coin with 
adhesive tape. 
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e BASS and PAN FISH e 


: _- | BFly Rod, Lures, Leaders and Equipment 
No. 8—The a has pena its cast, but the tip has not yet straightened | MB ake your bass and pan fish on the fly rod. More 


| fish. More sport. Catalog shows new lures, flies and 
leaders, with suggestions. Complete line of hooks, 
gut, and materials for making your own. Catalog 
FREE, Contains valuable hints, 





Ved ceaueenean® 


of yank; or else to make a backward feel the tug on his back cast. Thus he leans, 


flick of the wrist, thus shooting the line 
rearward with a more sudden bound. 
Hedge’s cast, however, is as smooth as 
velvet, merely by forcing the rod to bend 
and then bend some more, until finally, 
when the water offers less resistance than 


following back as is shown in picture No. 
6, where he then commences his forward 
cast, at the same time getting that long 
sweep. In picture No. 7, see how he leans 
into his cast, actually putting his weight 


Write today. 


PAUL H.YV/OuNG 


8065-1 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





HIGH POWERED TELESCOPE 


and strength behind it. This is why he 





GENUINE BRO eS AT PRICES 
Most powerful in America for the money! 
15 power long range telescope. Can see moon's craters 
or time on pocket watch a block away. 5 sections. 
Approx. 3ft.long. Finelenses. . Brass bound. 
















No. 9—The line is settling and Hedge leans forward, following through 98 


Vol. magn. 51: ag Only 
vostpaid C.O0.D. 24 we 

Similar to above but more 
powerful. Guaranteed to see 900 times 
larger in surface and 30 times closer. 31 mm 
objective 4 powerful lenses. Large field. Includes 
powerful microscope feature. Only $1.98 post; 


BROWNSCOPECO. Dept.ti-F 234 FifthAve., New York 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot bootin ; the world”? 
Manufactured Since 1850 

Water + Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made ‘to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to putonand 
take off; no hooks to catch, " Ankle strap 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 

Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. - 

GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.8 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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DOESN'T IT SEEM A) 
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WE CAN 


Send Coupon for Free Book 


Tells all about Taxidermy, and how you can learn at 

home tomountlife-like Birds, Animals, Game- -Heads, 

Fish. pave your valuable trophies. Decorate your bome and 
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TIAN Hour! 


AMAZING INVENTION— New Radi- 
ant Heater. Burns 96‘o air. 
Makes its own gas, No piping. 
Noinstallation. Gives roomful 
of clean, healthful, penetrating heat, 
like sunshine, for 1'¢ cents an hour. 
Hotter than gasorelectricit at 1-10th 
the cost. Easy to light ~ operate. 
Nosmoke. No soot or ashes. No odor, 
Portable—carry it anywhere. Low 
‘4 priced. Guaranteed. 


51|50- DAYS’ TRIAL 


Liberal Offer. Ty! it 30 days 
at our expense. Write at once 
for special, introductory, low-price 
offer and no-risk trial opportu- 
nity. No obligation. Send today. 
THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
1220 High $ Street, Akron, Ohio 


BUILD A CABIN YOURSELF 


*“CILD members themselves build 
Jcabins for Scouting summer 
homes or hunting native 
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DARNOCK CABIN CRAFT GUILD 
245 N. Park Ave. 





FOR FISHING TACKLE 
Salt or fresh water rods, reels, or lures can't rust 
when this famous protection is applied after use. 
Get it at Sports Stores—or generous sample 10c from 

McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
1226 tith Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 
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casts with his right foot forward. In pic- 
ture No. 8, the rod has completed its cast 
and . line is seen unfurling over Hedge’s 
head. Notice that the tip of the rod hasn't 
stré rightened. This gives the reader an idea 
of the terrific speed at which these pictures 
had to be taken in order to get the rod- 
bending actions. 

In picture No. 9, after the cast is com- 
pleted, the line is seen settling. Thus 
Hedge leans forward, following through 
in rhythm and thereby avoiding a possible 
vibration or jerk. Also, note the kink in 
the line. “That’s what I get for cutting 
and mending ’em,” he said when he saw 
this photograph. “My new lines won't do 
this, for they are woven into one piece, as 
I explained before.” 

“There is a right and a wrong way of 





No. 10 


casting,” he said laughingly, when he saw 
picture No. 5 showing how he had failed 
to keep a firm or vise-like grip on the 
| butt of the rod, allowing his hand to 
open. “That’s one of those darn faults.” 

Picture No. 10 shows him just starting 
to work out the line as he began casting. 
Notice how easily he rips these 80- to 90- 











No. 11—The water hadn’t flown together 
when the camera shutter clicked 


foot casts off the water. In picture No. 11 
the water hadn't flown together when the 
camera shutter clicked. 

Hedge has as beautiful a collection of 
rods as one would care to see and the rest 
of his tackle is of the very best quality, 
too. He prizes each piece as if it were all 
he had, but this is a characteristic of most 
sportsmen. 

Not only is Hedge a magnificent caster 
but he is a fine fisherman, too. This is true 
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of most tournament casters and it would 
be strange—and rather too bad—if such 
were not the case. 

Editor’s Note: In order for the line 
and the rod to show sufficiently well in the 
accompanying photographs, it was neces- 
sary to have the majority of the pictures 
retouched. 


OCTOBER AND THE CONTEST 


HEN this issue appears on the 

news-stands, the summer fishing 
period will be about over. Soon we'll be 
having some of those fine crisp fall days 
—days of the sort when the fish and also 
the fishermen who are wise take a new 
lease on life. During those dull “dog-days” 
of August, it was often a hard job to get a 
bass, a musky or a pike to take our lures, 


-Ripping an 80- or 90-foot cast off the surface of the water 


whether natural or artificial, but with the 
return of cooler weather, the fish will be 
“up and at ’em” again. They will be on the 
move, looking for food—not only during 
their usual morning and evening feeding 
periods, but throughout the day. 

All of this is the same as saying that 
Field & Stream’s Annual Prize Fishing 
Contest ought to take on a new spurt, also. 
All of the Classes and Divisions are still 
open. None will close until October Ist. 
On this date the curtain will fall on the 
Brook and Brown Trout Classes and also 
on the Eastern Division of the Rainbow- 
Steelhead Class—so far as eligible catches 
are concerned. Contestants in those Classes 





Men of the outdoors have died in 
the face of a thousand crises. Others 
have lived to tell the story. If you 
are among the latter, read page 72 











will still have three weeks after that date 
in which to file their affidavits. 

The only three Classes to close on No- 
vember Ist are the Lake Trout, Marlin 
and Tuna Classes. All of the rest close on 
either December Ist or January 1, 1935— 
so there is still plenty of time. This does 
not mean, however, that it is a good plan 
to hold back on sending in your entries 
until you catch a really big fish. Those 
who adopt this policy usually find them- 
selves “out of luck” when the prizes are 
distributed. Some years, in certain Classes, 
surprisingly small fish win prizes. Don’t 
fool yourself into believing that it’s going 
to be the “other fellow” who will win a 
prize. There’s $3,075.00 worth—109 prizes 
in all. If you don’t get in line pretty quick 
—well, that’s all your fault, and not ours. 





— 


ey” 
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FAVORITE KNOTS | 


NO. 3—SINGLE ANGLER’S KNOT | 


HIS is a good old reliable knot, much 

in favor with fly-fishermen because 

of its simplicity. If the leader is fine and 

the ends are not cut too short, there need 

be no fear of its pulling loose. But, with 

heavy gut, one had better use the double 
angler’s knot. 

Make a simple loop on the end of the 

gut to be joined, slip the other end through 





<= 
The single angler’s knot is a good a, 

gency knot | 
this loop and repeat. Then work the ends 
down so there is about “4g of an inch re- 
maining after the loops are tightened and | 
pull together tightly. Leave a trifle of the | 
end when trimming up. 


This is a good emergency knot neal 
one is in a hurry. | 


NO. 4—SMOOTH KNOT 


This knot is a variation of the above. 
It is really the same thing carried one step 
end and when the 
is done, 


Leave more 
knot 


farther. 


angler’s twist each end 





The smooth knot is a good one for mak- 
ing new leaders 





around the leader, as shown in the dia- 
gram, and pull tight. Trim closely. 

This makes a much neater knot and is | 
absolutely safe. It is recommended for | 
making new leaders. 


ApbAM TINKER | 
| 
FISHERMAN’S LUCK IN MICHIGAN 


ISHERMAN’S luck has been pretty 
fair in Michigan the last five years, 
if a total catch of 287,505 legal fish by 
52,016 anglers in a single day of fishing 
can be considered good. | 

Those are the figures revealed in a re- | 
port recently submitted to the State Con- 
servation Department by Dr. Carl Hubbs, 
Director of the Department’s Institute for 
Fisheries Research. The report is based 
on an analysis of more than 50,000 creel 
census cards, collected by the Department 
since 1928. The cards were obtained from | 
anglers by conservation officers or were 
sent to the Department by fishermen, and 
each represents a single day of angling by 
one fisherman. 

Among other things, Dr. Hubbs’ de- 
tailed report indicates that the average 
catch of fish in the streams and lakes of | 
Michigan is a little better than one per 
hour; that brook trout still greatly out- 
number browns and rainbows in the creels 
of the state’s trout fishermen; that black 
bass are taken in fewer numbers than any 
other game fish in Michigan; that the 
average angler spends between four and 
five hours a day on stream or lake, and 
that the strain put on the state’s fish re- 
sources in a normal year is huge. 

The 52,016 creel cards analyzed in the 
report represent 274,336 hours of fishing. 
Of this time, 76,219 hours were spent on 
trout water, yielding a total catch of 
85,647 trout. Of these, 73,631 were brook | 
trout, 8,806 rainbows and 1,950 browns. | 

Anglers reporting on the creel cards 
spent 198,117 hours in fishing non-trout wa- | 
ters, chiefly on lakes in quest of bass, pike, ! 











More 
“WALKING MILES” 
in Sun-Maids 


Walk farther, shoot straighter, fish with 
more feel” in the rod—be less tired to pack 
up and move, or to get the grub at night! 

Only 37 Sun-Maid Raisins, carried 
compactly in your pocket, deliver 100 
calories of quick re-vitalizing energy 
straight into your blood! 

Apply a handful or so to your hungry 
insides in mid-morning and mid-after- 
noon. Sun-Maids keep you as fresh as 
they are themselves, for extra miles, 
extra fun! They occupy the smallest space 
and won’t make you thirsty! 


Make 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


part of your equipment 








GET THIS NEW 
WATERPROOF TAPE 


Unlike any tape you've ever used. 
Clean as awhistle. Never soils nor 
sticks to fingers or clothing. Strong- 
er; holds tighter. Washable and 
waterproof. Ideal for quick, de- 
pendable repairs on all sporting 
equipment. Use coupon. The Rev- 
olite Corporation, a subsidiary of 
Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


Sent 


Cog 








THE REVOLITE CORP., 





New Brunswick, N. J. 
Enclosed 20¢ (stamps or coin) for one 5-yd. rol! UTILITAPE, 
34" wide. 


Address 
|Dealer's Name 
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BIG HEAD 
PRESIDENT 
GOVERNOR 
TAPERED LINES that 


are receiving the enthu- 





siastic endorsement of 


both Expert and Amateur 
Fishermen everywhere. 


* = 
S.A.JONES LINE CO. 


NORWICH, NEW YORK 


Mr. Marvin J. Hedge demonstrates fly cast- 
ing with an S. A. JONES Big Head Taper. 








BOWS & ARROWS 

> 
6G FOOT HANDMADE LEMONWOOD 
BARROW $297 PREPAID 


FOR-COMPLETE CATALOG ©) 
LE-STEMMLER-CO- QUEENS VILLAGE-LT 
Automobile Compass 


Don’t fail to have one of 
these on that hunting trip 
this fall. The HULL auto 
compass (Airplane liquid 
type). A precision imstru- 
ment. Sticks to windshield. 
1%” diameter. $1.50 Post- 


paid. 
NORTHWEST SPECIALTY CO. 
Box 60, Dept. F, Grand Forks. No. Dak. 

















AL. Foss 
The ORIGINAL 


and Genuine 


PORK RIND 
STRIP 





Has many imitators but no equals 
it does not spoil—an exclusive feature 


35/f per bottle .. 5 Styles... at All Dealers 
Write for free booklet 





THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


Sporting Goods Division Box 28 Geneva, Ohio 
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walleyes and panfish. Their total catch was 
201,858 fish, of which bluegills led in num- 
bers with 59,509 caught. Perch were next 
with a catch of 55,161. Pike followed, the 
total being 20,610. Only 7,511 large-mouth 
black bass and 4,090 smallmouths were 
taken. 

The fact that 52,000 anglers, reporting 
a single day’s fishing, showed a total catch 
of more than 287,000 fish gives Michigan 
conservation officials plenty to think about. 
The state estimates that something like 
500,000 fishermen take to the streams and 
lakes each year. So the conservation de- 
partment is calculating now how many 
fish half a million anglers will take in a 
season if 50,000 take more than a quarter 
of a million fish in one day. 

Ben East 


STORAGE REEL FOR LINES 
, By Beaverkill 


NAMELED lines should never be left 

on fishing reels after use. To assure 
long life and good service, dry your line 
immediately after each trip and leave it off 
the reel so the air can circulate freely 
around the coils. 

For the angler who is on the stream a 
great deal, a line drier of some sort is al- 
most a necessity and there are several ex- 
cellent ones on the market. The one illus- 
trated should appeal to the angler who 
likes to make things and it has the added 
advantage of being large enough to take 
several lines at a time. Hung from a rafter 
in the attic, it is an excellent means of 
storing lines for the winter. 

To make the end discs, obtain some ply- 
wood (14-inch, 3-ply veneer is good) and, 
with a compass, mark off two 12-inch cir- 
cles. If you haven’t a compass, you can 
resort to the time-honored method of us- 
ing a pin, a string and a penc il. Divide the 
circles into twelve equal parts, as shown 
in the diagram and with a 54,-inch bit, 
bore holes about a quarter of an inch in 
from the margin. Saw out the circles with 
a compass saw. Bore 34-inch holes in cen- 
ters of each disc for the spindle to run on. 

Cut 12 dowels (5%¢-inch birch) to a 
length of 18 inches (longer if you want 
a larger drier), and fit them into the holes 
in the discs, so that you have an open 
drum. If they fit tightly enough, you will 
not need to glue them. 

The frame from which to suspend the 
reel is made of white pine, 74-inch stock, 
two inches wide. The long piece is about 
22 inches in length, or long enough to 
give the reel free play. The two end pieces 
are about 12 inches long and are bored 
with 34-inch holes to take the spindle. 
These holes can afterwards be slightly 
enlarged with sandpaper to insure free 
play for the spindle, which is a 34-inch 


dowel. Set this in place in the frame by 
gluing. Put the frame together with long 


wood screws and fasten, with ordinary 


screws, to a rafter of the basement or attic. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE KINGFISH OF FLORIDA 


FisninGc Eprtor: 

I am_one of your subscribers, Please tell me 
if kingfish are caught in the ocean off Florida 
and if they cian 15 pounds or more. This in- 
formation is wanted to settle a bet. 

Joserpu J. O'NEILL. 


Ans.—There are several species of so-called 
kingfishes in Florida waters. The one that is 
usually implied when this name is mentioned, 
and the one that is also frequently called king 
mackerel or cero, has been known to reach a 
weight of 80 to 100 pounds. Forty- or fifty- 
pounders are fairly common. Its scientific name 
is Scombcromorus cavalila. 

hen there is another species of kingfish that 
is usually referred to as the southern kingfish. 
It is not, however, related to the king mackerel 
or cero. The southern kingfish is Menticirrhus 
americanus and seldom reaches a length of over 
15 inches. This species is of no great interest to 
anglers and when Florida fishermen talk about 
the kingfish they always have the king mackerel 
or cero in mind. 

FisHinGc Epitor. 


ABOUT WALL-EYED PIKE 


FisHinc Epiror 
To what pe of water are wall-eyed pike 
adapted? What live baits can be used in the 
various depths of water? Are artificial lures suc- 
cessful in deep water for catching these fish? 
“A BEGINNER,” 


Ans.—Ordinarily, wall-eyed pike are found 
in fairly deep waters, anywhere from twenty 
to forty feet. This is not an invariable rule and 
would depend largely upon conditions. I have 
seen them at times at depths of only two or 
three feet. A particularly good place to look for 
wall-eyed pike is a deep hole in a lake immediate- 
ly adjoining a shallow area of water. 

ou ask what live baits can be used in the 
various depths of water. This is an extremely 
hard question to answer. As a matter of fact, the 
bait you use would not depend upon the depth 
you are fishing. It would depend somewhat upon 
the season of the year and more especially on 
what the fish were feeding on in the particular 
waters that you are fishing. 

Wall-eyed pike take a great variety of baits 
under certain circumstances, including angle- 
worms, crawfish, hellgrammites, minnows, frogs, 
ete. Artificial lures are also entirely practical 
under some conditions, including plugs and more 
especially spoons and spinners of various kinds. 
These can be either cast or trolled. It is also 
by no means impossible at times to take wall- 
eyed pike on flies and this affords very good 
sport. Mornings and evenings are usually the 
hest times. 

FisuinGc Epiror. 


A HARD NUT TO CRACK 


FisHinG Eprror: 

Provided you limited yourself to six flies, just 
what patterns do you think would uniformly 
yield the best results under ordinary conditions? 
What would be your best selection of the above 
six flies? Thank you for your reply. 

J. N. Snyper. 


Ans.—I doubt if anybody could have a more 
difficult question put to him than the one con- 
tained in your recent letter. After all, I don’t 
think any two anglers would agree on that score. 

Furthermore, you didn’t mention whether you 
had wet flies or dry flies in mind. Assuming that 
you are thinking of wet flies for local eastern 
waters, my selection would be something like this: 
Coachman, Cow Dung, Cahill, Wickham’s Fancy, 
Hare’s Ear, Queen of the Waters. 

I have made no attempt, however, to put them 
in their proper order and I have no hesitation in 
saying that totally different lists of six flies which 
would be equally as good could easily be devised. 

FisHinG Epiror. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 


WHAT SCARES GAME 
(Continued from page 69) 


ring-necked pheasants. All these birds 
have some natural sanctuary into which 
they will fly on the approach of danger. 
Because of this fact, upon approaching 
them the hunter should not put himself 
between them and the thicket or bushy 
ag ogo toward which they want to fly. 
To do so will disconcert and excite them, 
be they will make a wild and erratic 
flight, probably straight over the sports- 
man’s head. It is a wise maneuver to lo- 
cate the probable sanctuary first, and then 
to come in on the birds from the opposite 
direction. 

The sight of man, the scent of man, the 
too earnest purposefulness of his approach, 
the betraying of his design by his manner 
the too obvious display of a gun ora rifle, 
an attempt to drive game, especially when 
by so doing it is cut off from its natural 
course of retreat—these are among some 
of the things that frighten game; and 
game that is badly scared affords the 
hunter but a poor chance for sport. 


GOLDENS OF THE TIMBERLINE 
(Continued from page 23) 


first dozen less than 11 inches in length. 
We whooped across at each other with 
every strike, and generally performed like 
schoolboys, 

And right here, after many years of 
golden fishing, I learned something to 
disprove a former belief and to prove that 
it never pays to make rash assertions of 
any kind as to trout. I had stated that 
goldens did not leap. These scrappers 
were clearing the water like the most 
acrobatic of rainbows! Not to take the fly, 
but to try to dislodge it after being 
hooked. 

Later I sat on a rock and watched my 
friend take ten fish, averaging a pound 
each, in little more than half an hour. 
You will understand, of course, that most 
of these fish were at once put back care- 
fully. Another day, after repeated care- 
ful casts along the best shores of both 
lakes, we took to experimenting with flies. 
Size did not seem to matter greatly, for 
we used those from No. 8 to No. 12, but 
a light-colored or bright offering was al- 
ways the best. 

The Gray Hackles, with tinsel or yel- 
low bodies, were sure fire; likewise the 
various Coachmen, Professor, Silver Doc- 
tor and Mosquito raised their share. So 
constant have I found the goldens in their 
preference for similar flies that I could 
almost lay down the rule—had I not 
sworn off—that the dark flies are never 
preferred. But maybe next time they'll 
hit a Black Gnat. 

Again that monster golden eluded us. 
He may have been deep in one of those 
lakes, but 16-inch fish, of which we took 
plenty, were the best we could catch. 
dozen fish of that size we carefully cleaned 
and buried in a deep snowdrift, to take 
home later. 

Had time permitted, we should have 
carried our search up to a magic lake 
which few people, other than mountain 
climbers on the surrounding peaks, have 
ever seen. It has the musical name Of 
Tulainyo and the distinction of being the 
highest lake in the range, if not in the 
United States. Its elevation is 12,865 
feet. 

This sapphire gem is nearly round, 
very deep, and lies in a granite-walled 
cup right on top of the main crest of the 
Whitney 


range. Its guardian spires, Mt. 
(14,496 feet) and Mt. Russel (14,196 
feet), seem to rise from the shore-line. 


Some day I expect to find my record 
golden there, and if you are interested 
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you may make a like attempt. The Geo- 
logical Survey maps will show you how 
to get there. 

While it would seem that the wide dis- 
tribution of the golden in the remote 
higher regions of the Sierra would as- 
sure its future, this premise proves risky 
in the light of careful analysis. Each 
summer more vacationists are packing 
into these heretofore inaccessible regions, 
and already the annual take of fish is 
very great. 

Many of these visitors are not sports- 
men, but simply tourists who fish. They 
want fish to eat and bring home—or to 
leave on the ground to rot—and care 
little for the future of this grand and 
rare species. They catch and keep trout 
of any size anywhere, any time, generally 
using salmon eggs or a spinner, and take 
spawning trout from the little streams 
without knowing—or caring. 

It is thus unfortunate that many of the 
trails into the high country are open by 
mid-June, because very often the golden 
is spawning until the middle of July. 
An effort is now being made by a few 
short-sighted resort owners to open the 
season on golden trout May 1, along with 
that for other species, instead of July 1, 
the present opening date. 

Too much protection cannot be given 
these wonderful fish, for once gone from 
this one locality they can never be re- 
placed. A law permitting them to be taken 
on the fly only, while revolutionary and 
likely to provoke the old how! of “class 
legislation,” would nevertheless be a mea- 
sure of real conservation and well ad- 
vised—if it were only possible of enforce- 
ment. 

Few people know the expense and ef- 
fort that have gone into the propagation 





O one knows more about the 

duck shooting in the Louisi- 
ana marshes than Capt. A. R. 
Beverley-Giddings. His “POND 
IN THE DEEP SWAMP,” in 
November, is a masterpiece. 











and distribution of the golden trout and 
the ever-present difficulties of the work 
each season. Besides the taking of eggs 
and their artificial propagation, fish and 
game deputies for many years caught 
and transplanted adult fish before hatch- 
ery work was feasible. To one man, George 
McCloud, Superintendent of Mt. Whitney 
State Hatchery, must go the credit for 
the wide distribution of this fish. 

In the spring of 1918, Mr. McCloud 
established an egg-taking station at Cot- 
tonwood Lakes, and from eggs taken that 
season were produced approximately 
600,000 goldens in the new Mt. Whitney 
plant. Quoting him: 

“We have been taking eggs at Cotton- 
wood Lakes every season since that time, 
and have an average annual take of about 
700,000 eggs from there. This is the only 
place the eggs are taken for the hatch- 
eries. We have an approximate plant of 
90 per cent from the eggs taken there.” 

The foregoing statement sounds simple 
and easy, until one knows that these lakes 
are 10,500 feet high; that the trails are 
often mi any feet deep with snow during 
the early part of the egg-taking season, 
making pack-train transportation doubly 
difficult : and that fifteen long, rough miles 
of trail must be traversed before these 
cans of eggs can be placed in a truck to 
be taken up the valley to the hatchery. 

The characteristic, almost unbelievable 
color of the golden has long been a matter 
of conjecture by scientists and sportsmen 
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alike. No longer tenable is the popular 
theory that it came from the bright yel- 
low gravel of the stream bed, where he 
must have lived for countless centuries, 
and that he is a sort of glorified rainbow, 
simply changed by his environment. At 
least long study and careful analysis 
strongly discount this belief. Again quot- 
ing George McCloud: 

“T do not think the color of the stream 
or stream bed has anything to do with 
the color of the fish, any more than it 
would affect other species under the 
same conditions. The goldens are dif- 
ferent in structure, habits and coloring, 
and are not rainbows, as most people 
think. They retain the color no matter 
where they are, and the young retain the 
color when raised in hatching troughs 
away from any natural colors. Also, the 
stream beds of 
goldens are found naturally are no dif- 
ferent from thousands of other streams 
found in the high Sierra.” 

And now for a feeble attempt at des- 
cribing the fish, without trying to name 
the delicate, indescribable shades where 
the colors blend. The back is a bright 
sea-green, shading down gradually to the 
wide “rainbow” band along the meridian 
line, which is sharply defined and mottled 
in red, copper and violet. The lower sides 
and belly glisten with that silken sheen 
of pure new gold, which shines even in 
the deep shade. The gill covers and lower 
fins are bright orange, traced with ivory 
white. On the dorsal fin and tail are the 
olive green or black spots like those of 
the rainbow trout. 

In shallow, 


en Trout Creek, the darker colors are 


sometimes lighter, and the whole fish, ex- | 


cept the back, is overlaid with the gold, 
which never varies. And in exceptional 
instances, as fish taken from deep, shaded 
lakes, the colors are much deeper. 

An “all-trout” 
vades the high Sierra soon becomes a 
golden-trout enthusiast, ready to undergo 
any expense and trouble—and even build 
trail into inaccessible lake basins—to fur- 
ther his search. In my own case, that 
search is for the big fish—an eight- or even 
a ten-pound true golden. 

3ut the mountain summers are short, 
the cares of a family many; the advanc- 
ing years are gaining too rapidly to keep 
up with all the golden waters I should 
prospect. There is one lake group, more 
difficult to reach than any other locality 
in the 200-mile stretch of Sierra back- 
bone, which I have not fished in ten years. 
Conditions are right there, and those trout 
should be monsters. But I may make it 
this year—or next—and commune with 
those cathedral spires above the water 
as I toss my fly across the bright wave- 
lets, waiting for the flashing rise of my 
monster golden. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON FOREST 
GAME POLICY 
(Continued from page 25) 
that was drained and never should have 


been. It didn’t pan out as farm land, and | 


the ducks that used to breed here never 
came back. The Forest Service has the 
men and some of the money needed. Maybe 
they’ll restore that marsh. 

“Over on the east edge of this unit used 
to be a lot of fine cedar swamp, but it was 
logged off and burned so hard that it’s all 
come up to alder. They can make deer 
cover again by plantin’ those bottoms to 
cedar, which they know how to do. 

“Take these fire lines: 
the kind of openings deer and grouse like 
Maybe the forest boys will come to makin’ 
‘em wider in places and plantin’ some of 

(Continued on page 80) 
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SLEEPING-BAG COMFORT 
By H. L. Nason 


VER since the day, considerably dis- 

tant, when an enterprising woods- 

man pinned his blanket into the 

form of a bag and then crawled 
into it, sleeping bags have been the source 
of heated discussion. I have heard this 
piece of equipment praised at length by 
sportsmen and travelers, and have seen it 
in satisfactory use by timber cruisers, fire 
wardens, game wardens and even by back- 
woods-bred guides, who were almost born 
with blankets about their shoulders. Then, 
too, I have heard the sleeping bag quite 
as ¢igorously denounced by these very 
same classes of men. Such a wide diver- 
gence of opinion among people who should 
know what they are talking about arouses 
curiosity as to its cause. 

One reason is apparently nothing more 
than prejudice, and this is especially true 
among the old-timers. These men are loyal 
to the blanket pile and the canvas tarp and 
comforters that have seen them through 
many hard journeys, and they can see no 
good in a “contrivance”, Consequently 
they condemn such equipment without a 
fair trial or without any trial at all. But 
the strongest arguments against sleeping 
hags seem to develop from the use of 
faulty, poorly designed bags and from 
bags used under conditions for which they 
are unsuited. A bag that binds the sleeper, 
that becomes damp and foul smelling for 
lack of proper ventilation, or that roasts 
or freezes out its occupant, because it can- 
not meet variations of temperature, not 
only leaves a bad impression on the chap 
who used it, but also reflects unjustly on 
well designed and properly constructed 
bags. 

A sleeping bag has many desirable fea- 
tures. It is warmer, by far, than the same 


For emergency use, the bag with an extension gives good protection to the sleeper 
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weight in blankets. There is no rolling 
loose from a sleeping bag and there are 
no drafts of cold air entering where some 
part of the anatomy has projected through 
improperly wrapped blankets. In fact, the 
hooded bag, when closed and when 
equipped with proper protection about the 
shoulders and neck, shields the entire 
body from an influx of cold air. But the 





the construction of sleeping bags. Wool, 
of course, is one of these, being employed 
in the form of blanketing and it is also 
quilted into pads. In the latter case, the 
wool is usually enclosed between woven 
woolen material, which is stitched through 
or tufted to hold the filler in place. Lamb's- 
wool batting quilted in this way makes a 
soft, warm cover and a comfortable mat- 
tress to lie upon. When the blanketing is 
used, the same heat-holding principles ap- 
ply as they do in the ordinary blanket— 
that is, a soft, loosely woven blanket is far 
more efficient than a firmly woven one of 
hard twisted yarns. Camel’s-hair blanket- 
ing is also used by some manufacturers. 
It is more expensive than sheep's wool, 





The waterproof covering should never be absolutely impermeable to air 


real value of the sleeping bag appears 
when the weather turns freezing cold, at 
which time the well insulated and well 
ventilated bag will keep its occupant snug 
and comfortable throughout the night, 
while the man with the wrapped covering 
is very apt to have to keep his fire going. 

There are numerous materials used in 





but is warmer for its weight and is very 
soft and pliable. 

Down is another much used and very 
efficient insulating material. It is obtained 
from the breasts of various kinds of fowl. 
The finest, softest down is that taken from 
the eider duck, but as the supply is not 
equal to the demand, down from the goose 
and from other species of waterfowl is 
generally used. In some of the very inex- 
pensive bags, down from the common barn- 
yard chicken is probably not entirely over- 
looked, though such insulation cannot 
possibly compare with feathers taken from 
northern waterfowl inured to both cold 
and water. In a down-filled bag, as in any 
other where loose material is used, care 
must be taken to see that it is evenly dis 
tributed and securely held in place, other 
wise thin spots will appear as the weight 
of the sleeper forces the material into 
corners under less pressure. To keep the 
filler in place, the best bags have it en 
closed in cambric tubes laid side by side. 
One concern, manufacturing an old and 
well developed line, has gone even far- 
ther than this by placing, short distances 
apart in the tubes, a device that prevents 


> 
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any shifting of material in the tube itself. 

The fur a bag has been used 
most extensively in Arctic and Antarctic 
exploration and in yer cases is made of 
caribou hide. For its weight, the caribou 
skin is the warmest of all fur, the hair 
being very thick and, as in all members 
of the deer family, each hair is hollow in- 
side and filled with air, producing excel- 


of the outstanding features of well-made 
bags and one of the principal objections 
to ‘poorly constructed ones. A bag that re- 
tains body moisture inside not only be- 
comes a foul, unpleasant place in which 
to lie, but it also loses much of its effi- 
ciency, 
ductor of heat. 


This ventilating proposition is taken 





A light-weight tent and an efficient sleeping bag mean a onitanil night’ s rest for the 
wandering camper 


lent insulation. Caribou skins are prime in 
early fall, the skins of the young animals 
being best for sleeping bags. Such hides 
may be obtained through a Seattle trad- 
ing company. 

One other much used material is kapok, 
obtained from the pods of the Ceiba tree. 
This filling is warm, light, vermin-proof 
and comparatively ine xpensive. It is gx 
wise water-proof and non-sinkable and, 
fact, is also used in life belts and ae 
wings. A kapok-filled sleeping bag in the 
canoe will support the occupants in case 
of an upset. 

A sleeping bag usually gets hard usage 
and it should be designed to withstand it. 
As the outside cover bears the brunt of 
the wear, it ought to be made of tough 
material and must be securely sewed. On 
bags that open down one side, there should 
be fastenings that operate easily and a 
weather-strip or an overlap of material 
along this opening to prevent entrance of 
cold when the bag is closed. If the hook- 
less fastener is the type of fastening used 
on the bag—it is either standard or op- 
tional equipment on most side-opening 
hags—it is a wise plan to protect it with 
some sort of an outside flap, otherwise 
rain or snow may freeze in the fastening 
and cause trouble. In extreme tempera- 
tures, a lift-the-dot fastening or a lacing 
is often preferable. A bag for cold weather 
should have a hood that protects the head 
and face. Several bags also are con- 
structed with an extra insulated pocket at 
the bottom, a welcome concession to the 
chap who is bothered with cold feet. 


A regards shape, sleeping bags are 
usually cut to conserve on weight and 
bulk. A bag large at the shoulders and 
tapering toward the feet and at the hood 
is popular. This style saves considerable 
material and forms less interior space to 
be heated by the body. There should be 
enough room about the shoulders and hips 
to permit the sleeper to turn easily. Some 
concerns offer each model in two or three 
sizes, so that the camper can match the 
bag to his own size requirements. 

One other point that the prospective 
purchaser should consider carefully is the 
ventilating and airing possibilities of the 
bag in which he is interested. This is one 


care of in various ways. The majority of 
bags are made of material that can 
“breathe”’—that is, moisture can pass di- 
rectly through the material itself. One 
competent sleeping-bag designer uses a 
fine grade of loosely woven blanketing for 
his inner bags, with a detachable outer 
covering of unwaterproofed cotton. Per- 
spiration thrown off by the sleeper readily 
passes through the fluffy. inner material | 
and is gathered up by the cotton cover. 
This leaves the inside warm, dry and 
pleasant to sleep in. It is aired by merely 
separating the bags, which are placed one 
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within the other, without attachments. 
This can be done in less than a minute. 
Incidentally, this bag is adjusted to meet 
variations of temperature by the addition 
or removal of one or more of the inner 
wool bags. 

Manufacturers who waterproof the 
outer, cover of their sleeping bags gener- 
ally use a process that makes the material 
strongly water resistant but does not en- | 
tirely restrict the passage of moisture- 
laden air through it. This is important, 
for a bag that is absolutely impermeable | 
to air is no more healthy to sleep in than 
a bag of rubber would be. Ina ro my bag, | 
the movements of the sleeper will also 
start a slight circulation of air that carries 
moisture out through the opening about | 
the face. Blanket bags that cannot be sepa- | 
rated or readily turned wrong side out and 
bags that use a filler of some sort are most 
efficiently dried and aired when they open 
completely down one side and across the 
bottom. Such bags are easily kept in good 
condition ; moreover, they can be partially 
or completely opened to allow for changes 
in temperature. 

The pack-back camper or the canoeist 
who requires a warm, comfortable bag 
that is light in weight and not too bulky 
will find his needs well looked after by 
the outfitters. One hooded bag, 
the finest wool blanketing, is available in | 


since moisture is an excellent con- 
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| Your country or seashore home—ranch 
| house or cottage- in-the-woods—house-boat, 
| yacht or cabin cruiser .. . why have them 
dingily lighted or lacking in modern con- 
veniences because you feel it is too difficult 
or costly to install a light-and-power plant? 
Or because you're not enough of an elec- 
trician or engineer to keep its mechanism 
running? If you still cling to such ideas of 
privately generated electricity—throw ’em 
| away. For, as in the modern automobile, 
| airplane or speedboat, this is the day of 
‘the simplified, compact and _ trouble-free 


individual electric plant ... the KOHLER. 


A nook to place it in; a simple wiring system to con- 
nect it to—and your entirely self-contained Kohler 
Electric Plant is ready for business. Keep it fueled 
(with ordinary gasoline)—and forget it. Fully auto- 
matic, it starts with the turn of any switch; regulates 
itself; stops when all switches are o t generates 
full standard current as needed—operates a single 
light or can run continuously at dl cunadiie under 
all sorts of weather conditions. 
esides regular lights, Kohler Electric Plants oper- 
| ate floodlights, searchlights, radios, pumps, refriger- 
ators, small machine tools and all kinds of household 
| electrical appliances . . . all at amazingly low cost. 
Expertly engineered under years of manufactur- 
ing experience, Kohler Electric Plants are the very 
last word in efficiency, dependability and economy. 
Widely used the world over—by home, farm and 
ranch owners, sportsmen, contractors, ships, light- 
| houses, stores, schools, churches, tourist camps, 
road stands and service stations. 
S. Government uses thousands, The Byrd 
PP wesc w Expedition depends exclusively on Kohlers 


| for electric light, eager and radio current. R 
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three sizes—72, 80 or 86 inches in length 

—and with a shoulder circumference of 60, 
70 or 8&6 inches. The total weight is 
about 51% pounds and the bag will gener- 
ally be found comfortable at temperatures 
down to freezing. It might be said here 
that no exact low-temperature point can 
be assigned to any bag. This is because 
the resistance to cold varies with the in- 
dividual, one man being warm with a cer- 
tain sleeping equipment at 35 degrees, 
while another is uncomfortably cold with 
the same outfit at 40 degrees. 

Another light-weight bag, somewhat 
differently constructed, uses a cover of 
tough, water-proofed cotton, an inner lin- 
ing of 80/20 camel's-hair and_ sheep’s- 
wool blanketing, and a fine grade of 
lamb’s-wool batt securely quilted between 
lining and cover. This bag opens down 
one side and across the bottom by means 
of the hookless fastener. The bag should 
make for comfort at somewhat below 
freezing temperature, and weighs 8% 
pounds. A reasonably priced and well con- 
structed down bag for summer use is also 
made in a 36 x 78 size (width at extreme 
point, and length). It weighs 534 pounds. 


OR use in severe climates, the amply 

filled down sleeping bags perhaps offer 
the greatest amount of warmth for their 
weight. These bags have been successfully 
used by explorers, hunters and others in 
almost every part of the globe. A good 
down bag costs money, but it does deliver 
the goods. As an example of weights, one 
such bag, good for sub-zero use, weighs 
15 pounds in a very roomy 45 x 90 size 
and 14 pounds in a 39 x 84 size. This bag 
uses the very best of down filling, enclos- 
ing it in cambric tubes and with a second 
layer so placed that each container fits 
directly in an interstice formed by two con- 
tainers in the lower layer. This overlap- 
ping effect puts an additional amount of 
insulation about the sleeper and insures 
a smoother, more even distribution of 
down beneath him. 

Some sleeping bags are especially con- 
structed for use with an air mattress, these 
having a pocket into which the mattress 
is placed and then held securely by snaps 
or tie tapes. One concern, specializing in 
such combinations, furnishes a_ blanket 
sleeping bag, 30 x 75 inches, which weighs 
14 pounds with a_ three-quarter-length 
mattress and 15 pounds with the full-length 
size. This outfit is plenty warm for or- 
dinary summer use and is very comfort- 
able. Equipped with such an outfit, the 
camper can deliberately place his bed on 
projecting rocks and roots, with the laugh 
for once on his side. The sleeping bag can 
be separated from the mattress at the op- 
tion of the user. 

Sleeping bags are also to be had with 
a flap arrangement which can be sup- 
ported over the face in order to give pro- 
tection from wind and rain. This material 
is waterproofed, as is the outside cover 
of the bag, the idea being to make the 
user independent of other forms of shelter. 
While the majority of these bags do give 
good protection to the sleeper, even in a 
drenching rain, they can never take the 
place of an efficient tent and should never 
be purchased with that idea in view. Five 
pounds of light-weight tent will shelter 
the camper, his duffle and gun and he will 
never be faced with the necessity of crawl- 
ing from his bag in a pouring rain. More- 
over, a tent protects him from cold breezes 
that blow over an unprotected sleeping 
bag or blanket pile, thus adding warmth 
and efficiency to his sleeping equipment. 
Used with a tent, the extension flap of 
this type of sleeping bag is not needed, 
hut it is available in an emergency where 
the tent is destroyed or is, by necessity, 
missing from the outfit. 
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FIRST-AID KIT FOR CAMPERS 
By Tom H. Cheavens, M.D. 


N°? extended camping trip should be 
attempted without an adequate first- 
aid kit. What to include in such a kit and 
what to leave out is often quite a prob- 
lem. It is bothersome to have to carry an 
entire emergency hospital with you, while 
on the other hand it is annoying ‘and some- 
times dangerous not to have some simple 
remedy along for one or another of the 
many minor ailments and accidents which 
are very likely to occur on any sort of 
a camping trip. 

During a ten-day fishing trip in the 
Colorado Rockies, I made the following 
list of minor ailments which happened to 
one or the other of three of us, all young 
men in sedentary occupations. These prob- 
ably represent a good cross section of 
what can and may happen on most any 
trip: 

Blisters 

Bruises 

Minor cuts and abrasions 

Mosquito, and other insect bites 

Sunburn 

Burns 

Headache 

Head colds 
Gastro-intestinal upsets 


pally) 


(stomach-ache, _ princi- 


Fortunately, our kit contained every- 
thing necessary for the care of all these 
conditions, hence this list may be of in- 
terest: 


Adhesive tape (1-in. roll) 

Sterile l-in. gauze bandage 

lodine and Mercurochrome ('%4 

Cotton 

Wooden applicators 

Phenolated camphor 

Small jar of butysin picrate or other 
ointment 

Aspirin, about 2 dozen tablets 

Cold capsules (get these from your doctor) 

laxative (your choice) 

Baking soda 

Cold cream or white vaseline 


oz. of each) 


good burn 


The above will take care of the majori- 
ty of situations which arise on the aver- 
age camping trip. In the Southwest, at 
least, it is not a bad idea to add a snake- 
bite kit of some reputable make, since this 
is one of the most serious hazards in this 
territory. As a matter of fact, a snake-bite 
outfit is probably not a bad thing to have 
along at any time, except in the North 
Woods country, where poisonous snakes 
are rarely if ever encountered. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


GOING IT ALONE IN NOVA SCOTIA 


CamMPInG Eprtor 

In your opinion, would it be practical for two 
of us to go to Nova Scotia on a hunting trip with- 
out engaging the services of a professional guide? 

l am an experienced camper (I hold a guide's li- 
cense for Algonquin Park in Ontario) and from 
that angle we could go it alone. Our thought is 
to take the car and, when we arrive. to take pot 
luck at farmhouses and find our hunting or fish- 
ing where we can. 

Lewis E, KimBat. 

Ans.—-In the final analysis, you can be the 
only judge as to whether you can make a trip 
such as you have in mind without the services 
of a guide. 

From what you say, I presume you are quite 
experienced in woodcraft. If that is the case and 
you have knocked around quite a bit in strange 
territory and have never gotten into trouble, I 
can’t think of any particular reason why you 
can’t get along perfectly well in Nova Scotia. 
Furthermore, since you plan on taking your car 
up there, I don't see that you should run into 
iny serious difficulty. 

In the first place, the Province isn’t very big 
and it is pretty well interlaced with roads, most 
of them fairly good ones. In this way, you could 
top at any place that suited your fancy and stay 
there as long as you wanted and work into the 
hack country from there. The only point you will 
ot e to bear in mind is that, in most cases, it 

uldn’t be necessary for you to go very far from 

even the main roads before you are in about 
as wild a country as you will find anywhere. 
CampinGc Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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this or that along ’em to make edge. I 
mean the kind of edge we have in mind 
when we talk game cover. 

“They can set up refuge areas wherever 
they want to, so’s the whole works won't 
be over-run, and nobody can ever come 
in and buy up half a township and put up 
no-trespass signs. 

“Do you get the picture, Henry? 

He took off his hat and smoothed down 
his thinnish gray hair, and his eyes shone. 

“Some folks will snort, to be sure. 
They'll say that most of these National 
Forests, specially in the East, are made 
up of land-that nobody wants, and that 
in a lot of places woodpeckers have to 
carry their grub when they cross it. Maybe 
so. But here you've got an outfit that 
knows how to take bare land and grow 
a forest of a sort on it; and if those folks 
get to buildin’ their new forest so’s it'll 
produce fish and game along with trees, 
they'll go places! 

“And I don’t know of a National Forest 
anywhere that ain’t got some prime game 
country inside its boundaries. The start 
can be made with what they’ve got that’s 
ready to be put to work; the rest will be 
a slow process, but it'll begin to yield 
crops some time. 

“The first thing they've got to do, 
though, is to get together their fish and 
game staffs. I'm told they're doin’ that. 
Then they’re goin’ into these C.C.C. camps 
and pick out boys who've had the kind of 
schoolin’ that'll fit “em for fish and game 
work. They’re goin’ to get a game census 
started right away—likely it’s goin’ now 
—so they'll know how the stock on hand 
is distributed, and they’re already at work 
makin’ hides and spawnin’ beds and such 
in lakes and streams so they'll carry more 
fish. 

“Oh, it’s a whale of a job,” he said. 
“And maybe there’s goin’ to be some ar- 
gument over states’ rights and such, here 
and there. But the thing I can’t get over, 
and the thing that makes all other items 
seem little, is that here’s a government 
agency, administering hundreds of mil- 
lions of acres, that’s got its eye on fish 
and game as a crop for those acres. If it 
ain’t the stoutest single peg for us fellers 
to hang out hopes of public huntin’ and 
fishin’ on that we've had yet, I'm kind of 
simple. And if we, as citizens and sports- 
men, don’t watch it and help it along, 
we're overlookin’ the kind of a bet that— 

“Here comes the supervisor now! Let's 
go talk it over with him.” 


PELORUS JACK 
(Continued from page 19) 


Jack was on duty, he always dived and 
swam around the prows of steamers. Al- 
though he was seen by thousands, descrip- 
tions by word of mouth and news dis- 
patches regarding his size, color and other 
distinctive characteristics vary a great 
deal. Perhaps the most accurate and reli- 
able description can be credited to the 
Rev. D. C. Bates of Wellington, New Zea- 
land, which is quoted herewith from the 
Independent Weekly of April 24, 1913: 

“Pelorus Jack is about fourteen feet in 
length, has a blunt nose, a humped fore- 
head, a high falcate (scythe-shaped) dor- 
sal fin, and a horizontal tail with two 
flukes. His color is bluish white, tinged 
with purple and yellow, and with irregular 
brown-edged scratch-like lines in all direc- 
tions. His flippers are blackish, and mot- 
tled with gray. T hough rare, his species is 
distributed widely in the temperate seas 
of the world.” 


It was commonly believed that the 


a 
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reason AKaikaiawaro served so saline 
for ages was because he was fed by passing 
steamers. This would be the natural thing 
to believe. The passengers and crews of 
many vessels did throw choice morsels to 
Pelorus Jack, but he seldom paused to eat. 

Considering how he would jump and 
play about the stems of vessels before set- 
ting about on his piloting, it is possible to 


believe that he did feed from passing ves- | 


sels, but not in the accepted manner. This 
contention is based upon the further re- 
marks of Reverend Bates, which are as 
follows: 

“The food of this rare species (Grampus 
griscus) is known, with certainty, to be 
the cuttlefish, and in the turbulent surges 
of Cook Strait, approaching the French 
Pass, or disclosed to him by the movement 
of the rapid steamer, or even held clinging 
about its bow in the swirling waters, Jack 
may find his dinner, and rejoice in the fat- 
ness of the dreadful octopus. 

In 1913, the first word that Pelorus Jack 
was aging was circulated throughout the 
world in the following press report: 

“Pelorus Jack has lately been reported 
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@ Rest is the most important prepara- 
tion for hard going. This Ta-Pat-Co 
(Storm-Proof, Style No. 57) Sleeping 


Bag at only $21.75 is as fine as you can 
buy at any price. Impervious to cold, 
rain, sleet or snow. Zipper seals you in. 
Can’t sink—dependable life preserver. 
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i ideal sleeping i 


Pillow attached. Extra pocket for feet. 
No bothersome blankets necessary. 
Ideal for cabin, tent or open air. Other 
models from $7.25 to $15.90. See your 
dealer today. If he cannot supply you, 
we will. Write us for free folder de- 
scribing complete line. Please mention 
your dealer’s name. 
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The American Pad & Textile Company 

1024 Main St., Greenfield, Ohio 

Dept. J-24, 14 Pearl St., New York City 
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The grampus (Grampus griseus) 
have taken a young grampus, already 


christened ‘Herbert,’ as apprentice and is 
training him to take his place.” 

These 1913 press dispatches contained 
the only allusion to “Herbert” that have 
ever been made. Like his late teacher, the 
young grampus has already passed from 
the memory of all those except the few 
thousands whose lives Pelorus Jack guard- 
ed while they made the tortuous passage 
of Cook Strait. 

In the latter part of 1913 
in his delightful book Picture sque 


Paul Gor ding 
New 


Zealand, when commenting upon the par- | 
liamentary act that protected Pelorus Jack, | 


made the following remarkable prognosti- 
cation: 

‘But death, the indiscriminator, will not 
grant him a protective order, and so, some 
day, on a Marlborough beach perhaps, 
there will be washed ashore the inert bulk 
of a fourteen-foot blue-white grampus, 
and Pelorus Jack’s last obituary will then 
be written.” 

How astonishingly close Gooding came 
to the truth will be seen in the following 
paragraphs: 

Walter W o« od, 
With Big Fish, makes the following state- 
ments: 

“Jack died mysteriously in June, 1922, | 
and though in the nature of things it was 

not possible to hold an inquest, yet his 
passing was not without suspicion; cer- 
tainly he departed to the real regret of a 
host of admirers and friends. Two years 
later the report was published that at the 
time of Jack's disappearance a school of 
fish of his own species went ashore at 
D’Urbville Island and was destroyed, and 
it was suggested that the unfortunate pilot 
was lost. Celebrated though he was, the 
slayers could not, in the excitement of 
dealing with the shoal, differentiate be- 
tween the victims, one dolphin looking 
very much like another, and it may well 
be that in the general sacrifice Pelorus 
Jack was unsuspectingly included.” 


in his book Adventures | 
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Taxidermy SUPPLIES 


Quality Artificial Eyes, Teeth, gen- 
uine Jonas head forms, Tools, ma- 
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You are sure of a snug, 
any 


warm bed in 
cold climate when you have a 3 


Star Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe. 
Every night. From frost plumb down to 


the bottom of sub-zero. 


Interlined with Nature’s best insulation—Woods 


Everlive Down from Northern waterfowl. 
patent Down equalizers. 
virgin wool kersey blanket 
windbreaker cover of light, 


lining. 


Your body warmth can't escape— 
in. Excess body moisture passes out freely. 


Harwood 
Soft, cozy, durable pure 
Damp-proof 
tough olive drab cloth. 
Hookless Talon slide fastening or Lift-the-Dots, as 
you prefer, with wide Down-filled sealing underlap. 
cold can’t get 
Ventila- 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 3101 Lake St., Ogdensburg, 


and aired WARM in Your 


WoOoDSs ARCTIC 


DOWN 
SLEEPING ROBE 


Catalog folder FREE 


tion to suit, by adjusting the fastening. Opens flat 
for brushing and airing, makes cold-weather bed- 
quilt at home, 


Large size 3 Star, $62.50 
Medium size 54.50 


For moderate conditions, nights in camp, cabin 
or clubhouse down to freezing, the Woods 2 Star. 
Contains less Down. Sail cloth cover. Checked 
army flannel lining. Large, $55.59; Medium, $46.50. 

Both styles with head-flap and draw-tape to form 
hood; both with web straps and canvas carrying 
bag. Sold by leading dealers. If not on display, 
order direct from us at no additional cost, shipped 
anywhere in U, S. 


N. Y. In Canada: Ottawa, Ontario 
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300 CANDLE a of brilliant 
white light turns night into day. An 
ideal light for every hunter, fisher- 
man or camper. Handy, portable, 
absolutely eafe. Large Reflector 
Type Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof against rust 
or tarnish. Instant lighting, simple. 
easy to operate. Burns 96 per cent 
air and only 4 per cent fuel. The 
perfect outdoor light. Buy direct 
from factory and save one half. 
HOME TRIAL-- Write today for full 
detaiis—30 DAY TRIAL OFFER and 
bow to get yours FREE. 
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YOURS FOR 
COMFORT 


The ideal pac for sports- 
men and loggers: gives 
best all around service, 
keeps its shape, and is 
unusually flexible and 
comfortable. Unexcell- 
ed Cutter craftsman- 
ship,—known the world 
over since 1870. Fifty 
other styles, all hand- 
made. Write for 
illustrated 
catalog. 
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Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, 
dog expert, writes 

Since wsine these « eolere last season I would not be without them for 
nt ae 1 conader them the most human training collar pos- 

oui I eet = results with less work with them than any 

other couar I ever weed. Gaapr W.Surra 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. By MAIL PosTpPaipD, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 


The Bird- Dog Training Collar NEW 
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To the foregoing Wood makes the fol- 
lowing further comment: 


“His was a remarkable, useful and ro- 


| mantic career, in keeping with the lives of 


many of the voyagers whom he so often 
led into their desired haven. Melancholy 
though his fate seems to have been, it is 
comforting to know that had he survived 
he might have found the strain of modern 
voyaging too much for him, for even a 
dolphin pilot would be hard put to it to 
give the lead to some of the swift modern 
steamers that make for Wellington; and 
it would have been grievous if he had 
mistaken a fast liner for a wheezing tramp, 
and discovered too late that her stem had 
traveled faster than himself.” 

So, according to the prophecy of Paul 
Gooding, Pelorus Jack, distinguished 
member of the grampus family, met his 
fate upon the beach, probably slain by the 
hand of some person whose life he had 


| guarded out in the turbulent straits, where 





-|ing the way 


| for over three hundred years he was 


known, honored and respected as _ the 
greatest and most famous of all creatures 
a whose habitat is the sea. 


LITTLE BENNY’S RUG 
(Continued from page 35) 


the base of a cliff, trotting with superb 
indifference over sloping rock at the edge 
of a sheer drop of many feet. 

“They look plenty good to me,” 
formed Dad. 

He shook his head. “Not good enough 
for little Benny,” he Pred. 

At timber-line we unsaddled the horses, 
hobbled them and turned them loose to 
graze on the rich bunch-grass. 

“Never leave a hoss tied if you don't 
know how long it'll be fore you're comin’ 
back,” Dad informed me as he swung his 
saddle from a limb to keep it out of 
porcupines’ way. 

Up into the treeless area of great jum- 
bled rocks, steep treacherous slides, crum- 


I in- 


| bling ledges and frozen banks of dirty 


snow we went, old Dad Lightfoot lead- 
with that long, swinging 
stride of his. How that man can cover 
rough country! He’s several years more 
than twice my age, but within an hour’s 
time the pace he set had me practically 
exhausted. 

I had hunted this country previously 
with a friend, and we had progressed over 
it only with great difficulty, being fre- 
quently forced to retrace our steps and 
detour. But with Dad leading the wav 
it was different; there was never a false 
start, rarely even a false step. With un- 
canny judgment the old man selected the 
routes of advance, winding under cliffs, 
scrambling up over rocks, swinging across 
level spots—never halting, never pausing, 
always upward. 

It was magnificent country, this strong- 
hold of the mountain goat—rough, rugged, 
harsh and unbelievably huge. Great fingers 
and pinnacles and upthrusts of granite 
flune themselves at the blue sky. Deep 
crevices, cafions and ravines gouged the 
face of the mountain; snowbanks snuggled 
beneath the north faces of overhanging 
cliffs. Treacherous shale-rock _ slides 
sloped away in innocent-looking tobog- 
gans of death. acd 

Dad and I were like two tiny, insig- 
nificant insects crawling laboriously over 
the footstool of the gods. But still, own- 
ing in our own minds all the world that 
we could see about us and gloriously in- 
different to our insignificance, we pushed 
on. And always Dad had his eyes peeled 
for a flash of white or a little imprint in 
ew thin soil. I stumbled along behind, 
content that he should do the sleuthing 
| and concentrating my powers on staying 
| with him. 


High up under the peak, Dad dropped 
to his knees and pointed to a series of 
little heart-shaped tracks in the dust. A 
herd of goats had passed that way not 
long before. 

“Got steel jackets in yore gun?” 
asked in a whisper. 

I nodded. Normally I refuse to use 
metal-jacketed ammunition for big game, 
but this was a special occasion. 

“Come on, then, an’ don’t make no 
racket.” 

Wriggling on his stomach like a lizard, 
the old man moved forward over loose 
shale. Imitating his movements, I fol- 
lowed, thinking that there was little need 
for all this extreme caution, since the 
crest of the ridge was still a hundred 
yards away, and I doubted if there was 
anything on the other side of it anyhow. 
But when my rifle barrel carelessly 
clinked against a stone, he turned and 
gave me a fierce stare. A second later 
his boots were sliding forward again. 

Twenty minutes passed before Dad. 
having carefully removed his hat, raised 
himself slowly, inch by inch, until he 
could see over the slight rise. Then he 
crooked a gnarled finger, inviting me for- 
ward. 

I covered the few feet at a snail’s pace 
and managed to arrive without any un- 
due noise. Then I too, inch by inch, raised 
myself until, with hardly any more than 
my eyebrows showing, I could see over 
the ridge and into the little swale bhe- 
yond. A gentle puff of wind in my face 
told me that the old man had carefully 
and judiciously selected his avenue of 
approach. 

I shall never forget the scene that met 
my eyes. At that moment I would have 
given the old mountaineer credit for 
wizardry. It was a feat that I had tried 
many times—and always failed. 

Feeding on the scanty vegetation in that 
little swale, down through the center of 
which trickled the meltings of a glacier, 
were a score or more of shaggy white 
forms. It was a family gathering, billies, 
nannies and kids all being present. Some 


he 





WE can promise all you New 
Englanders, and those of 
you who live elsewhere, a rattling 
good story by Col. H. P. Sheldon 
in the next issue. Watch for “AN 
EXCEPTION TO THE 
RULE.” The Sniper and the 
Judge try a pair of old muzzle- 
loaders on grouse and deer. 











were lying down, some were feeding; the 
youngsters were frolicking. Two young 


males butted each other playfully, serving 
notice of what could be expected when 
they attained the age of rivalry for favor 
of the young nannies. With lowered head 
a watchful mother chased a young billy 
away from her kid. 

The goats were ninety or a hundred 
yards from us, and to all outward ap- 
pearances were entirely unaware of our 
presence. Dad had engineered a_ perfect 
stalk, and for one of the few times in a 
fairly wide hunting experience I was hav- 
ing the supreme pleasure of observing big 
game in its natural habitat, when its be- 
havior was uninfluenced by fear of hu- 
mans. I treasure those few minutes of 
recollection infinitely more than the 
mounted head which I secured on a pre- 
vious hunt. 

I could have watched them for hours, 
but a twitch at my pants leg reminded me 
that we had not come merely to observe. 
Little Benny was to be considered. 
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“Which one do you want?” I whispered. 
“The big one, of course,” he replied. 
“Which big one?” 

“The old grandpap—the big fellow on 
guard over by the rock pile.” 

Cautiously I raised myself again; I 
hadn’t seen any goat on guard. But now 
I did, and what a goat! He was by far 
the biggest of the band. His hair was 
long and thick; the dark spikes of horns 
were unusually heavy. And he maintained 
an attitude of aloofness from the rest of 
the band. Truly an old patriarch! 

My heart was pounding. Cautiously I 
pushed my rifle forward and lowered my 
head to the stock. The watchful old fel- 
low must have caught a gleam of the bar- 
rel, because his ears came forward. I had 
my sights centered on his chest, just in- 
side the foreleg, where I figured the metal- 
jacketed slug would do the most damage 
to the heart and the least to the hide. 

Suddenly Dad whispered in my ear. 
“Say, who's godfather here, anyhow ?” 

I turned my head to look at him. The 
expression in his eyes was suddenly cov- 
etous. Without a word, I pushed the rifle 
over to him. 

Dad almost smacked his lips as he 
cuddled the stock to his old cheek. I saw 
his finger curl about the trigger. The 
steady squeezing of an expert rifle shot 
began. Then I turned my head to watch 
the goats. 

It seemed a long time before the rifle 
spoke. At the report the scene before me 
erupted into violent action. White forms 
streaked for the protection of the rock 


maze, running with a peculiar choppy 
gallop. A young billy, in his frantic haste, 


attempted a sharp turn in some wet clay 
and landed heavily on his side, skidding 
to a halt. When he disappeared into the 
rocks, one side was plastered with vellow 
mud. A kid, deserted by its frightened 
mother, gazed about in wide-eyed wonder, 
trving to locate the source of that startling 
noise. Then, discovering that he was prac- 
tically alone in the swale. he let out a 
dismayed bleat and ripped into an open- 
ing between two boulders. 

But the old fellow on the higher rocks 
didn’t run away. At the report of the 
rifle a shudder ran through his body. He 
made a single attempt to get to his feet, 
and then slowly settled back. 

It is doubtful if the animal ever knew 
what struck him. Dad had placed his 
bullet with consummate skill. It entered 
the neck and smashed its way for a foot 
through the back-bone. Other than two 
small round holes the magnificent pelt 
didn't have a mark on it. 

“Now there’s a hide,” 
foot said with deep satisfaction as he 
examined the carcass, “that little Benny 
can be proud of! Thank you, son, for 
comin’ up an’ gettin’ it for me.” 


old Dad Light- 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 37) 


same rigging,’ says Mr. Kopf. “I was 
using waders, and it took me about one 
rata to land my big fish. I was about 
five hundred yards from the spot I had 
hooked my fish, when I finally landed him. 
It was one very exciting afternoon!” 
The Eel River also produced the second- 
prize winner—an 18-pound _ steelhead 
measuring 35!4 inches in length and 20% 
inches in girth. It was caught by Hugh L. 
Smith on December 2, 1933, on a No. 4 
Parmachenee Beau. 
_“We had received word,” says Mr. 
Smith, “that the long-awaited run of win- 
ter steelheads in the Eel River was con- 
gregating in the lower pools and that large 
fish were being taken on the fly. Bob 
Mann, Jack Horner and myself, therefore, 


1934 


deserted our respective Thanksgiving din- | 
ners, loaded up the machine and pushed 
off. We found the tidal pools to be teeming | 
with salmon, silversides and _ steelheads, 
jumping and rolling and putting on a 
grand display for the entire length and 
breadth of the Snag Pool. 

“I chose my favorite fly—a No. 8 Gold- 
en Demon—and soon had a rise. The fish 
missed, but in striking I hooked him 
square in the tail. After he had put up a 
characteristic steelhead battle, I succeeded 
in landing him, for which I have been 
razzed ever since. I maintain, however, 
that only an expert knows how to hook 
them at either end. 

“We all landed several nice fish on Fri- 
day, each of them weighing between 8 and 
10 pounds, though the fishing was com- 
paratively slow. Friday night the wind 
freshened from the south, and Saturday 
morning we were out on the river just 
after daybreak, with the rain commencing 
to come down and the wind howling a 
gale. I changed to a B tapered line, but 
even at that I experienced some difficulty 
with the back cast and more than once 
wrapped the leader around my neck. 

“The water soon became roily, but’ with 
so many fish working it was a disappoint- 
ment not to tangle onto one of them. We 
went to the upper end of Snag Pool, and 
while the other boys went back to the 
shack to dry out and have something to 
eat I cast until about two o'clock that 
afternoon, when the wind let up and the 


rain turned into a very light drizzle. Then 
things began to happen! 
“ ITHIN two hours I had four steel- 


heads and one salmon. Then, for no 
good reason at all, I changed from the No. 
8 Golden Demon to a No. 4+ Parmachenee 
Beau and soon tied into an 18-pounder 
which kept me busy for the next forty-five 
minutes or so. Upstream and downstream, 
across-stream and in every direction he 
surged and fought as only a steelhead can 
fight to rid himself of that pesky hook. 
His first rush took out more than 250 
feet of line; and in subsequent rushes, if 
it had not been for the fact that the river 
was easily wadable and that there was a 
gravel bar to sprint up and down, I would 
never have been able to hold him. I gave 
him all the butt the rod would stand. I put 
more strain on it than [ ever did before. 

“After forty-five minutes of the greatest 
thrills ever packed into one afternoon's 
fishing, I succeeded in landing my fish 
and, believe me, I was as much all in as 
the fish was. My left arm ached with the 
cramps, and the lower part of my chest 
where I rested the butt of the rod during 
that glorious battle felt as though it were 
in need of urgent medical attention. 

“T was a mighty proud angler when I 
surveyed my afternoon’s catch — four 
steelheads weighing 12 pounds apiece and 
one 18-pounder. While others may boast 
of larger fish, I feel that my total catch 
falls to the lot of very few anglers and 
will live in memory long after most ev ery- 
thing else is forgotten. 

“I will always see that picture of fish 
jumping, rolling and splashing over the 
full width of the river and for over a mile 
downstream. The great white line of an 
advancing army of steelheads and salmon 
pounded and beat their way over the lower 
end of the pool, and equally as large num- 
bers battled their way over the upper end 
of the river. Then, as the day gave way to 
a leaden calm, you could see over the still 
water dozens of patches of riffly water 
that meant an advancing school of new 
fish anxious and eager to pursue their 
way upstream in the face of that fresh wa- 
ter coming down the river, to fulfill their 
allotted part in nature’s scheme of things.” 

(Continued on paye 85) 
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FOREST RANGER 


SLEEPING 

Built in accord with the standards of, and 
especially for, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Forestry Service. Also extensively used by mem- 
bers of the Predatory Animal & Rodent Control 
Division of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
members of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
States’ Militia, Deep Sea Fishermen, Yachtsmen 
and Other Sportsmen and Outdoor Men. 


NO OTHER SLEEPING BAG SO PRACTICAL 


— NO OTHER OFFERS SUCH VALUE — MAIL 
COUPON NOW FOR DETAILED PARTICULARS 







SNAP FASTENERS ON ONE 
SIDE AND ACROSS END. 


Good Bye Bulky Blankets 
—‘Forest Ranger” 
Is the Modern Compact 
Out-of-Doors Bed 


"Forest Ranger"— from the big timber country of the 
Pacific Northwest—a “man’s man” sleeping bag—by men 
who know. Outer cover of green, waterproofed U.S. Army 
Duck. Snaps down side and across end, facilitating opening 
for thorough airing. Extension head flap for use as wind 
break or protective wedge when weather is “rough.” Detact 
able mattress. generously filled with cylinder blown, life bel It 
kapok. Scientifically tuffed —"stands up” under hardest 
wear—doesn't lump—NO thin spots. Extra sheet to prote t 
mattress against being soiled. Insect-proof netting attach 
ment also included if desired, at no extra cost. Home comfort 
—cabin warmth. Easy to handle—12"% —: Thoroughly 
guaranteed. Two styles:—with “easy pack” shoulder straps, 


$15.00 each without straps, $14.00. If your dealer hasn't 
the” Forest Ranger” in stock, use coupon for quick, express 
prepaid, direct service. 





i Prease Senp Me Cueckep Item — | (Shoulder Strap 

j ” Forest Ranger,” 

| Price $15.00 
Name OD Regular 





"Forest Ranger,” 
Price $14.00 
O) Free Descrip- 
tive Folder 





















BALL JOINT 


PY Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 


Write for circular 


Ci Adjustable Bumper Hitch o 1 035 


This hiteh can be put on, 
taken off, or adjusted to 6 different posi 

tions with x i tool but a wrench. 
Postpaid, $1.3 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
410 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich, 














THE CHOICE OF EXPERIENCED SPORTSMEN 


Send for FREE Catalog of Popular 
Priced Sleeping Bags. 


Pacific States Equipment Co. 
1551 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 








Reduce Travel Expense 
with a 


“Travelo 


The Travelo Coach enables you to enjoy the delights of long-distance 

travel, with no hotel or restaurant bills to pay. You can live and sleep in 

it just the same as in your own home. Has every convenience. Berths and 

dining fac. ilities for fom people. A quality coach at a remarkab ly low price 
$395 to $575, F. O. B. Saginaw. Send for free circular. 


Raymond Products Co., 400 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 
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MOORING BUOYS AND 
ANCHORS 


By Henry Clay Foster 


HE time is coming when there will 
be marine garages and protected 
mooring p hore s for pleasure craft of 
all sizes and types, in and near large 
centers of population. But that time has 
not yet come. For this reason, most of us 
are confronted with the problem—and it is 


a real one, at times, too—of mooring our 


boats in open water off the club float, in 
the space reserved for the fleet moorings. 
There are many and varied devices for 
‘and most of them have 
As in so 
sport, the 


mooring a boat, 
their advantages or adaptations. 
many things in the boating 
choice of mooring is 
dictated by the type of 
boat owned and_ the 
water conditions in 
which it must lie at 
iat mooring. 
Adiscussion of moor- 
ing devices should, pos- 
sibly, begin with the 
anchor or weight which 


holds the boat to its 
allotted place.- This 1s 
usually a big mush- 


room anchor of iron 
which bites into the 
mud or sand of the bot- 
tom. Its weight is de- 
termined by the type, 
size, weight and free- 
board of the boat, and 
the best way to make 
sure that it is equal to 
its task is to have 
one considerably larger 





Edited by Henry Cray Foster 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











of concrete poured into a keg or barrel 
and left until it dries. The hoops are then 
knocked off with a hammer, the staves fall 
off and before you stands a neat block of 
solid concrete. Beforehand, a strong iron 
bar bent into a long, narrow “U” should 
be set into it, points downward, and deeply 
embedded in the soft concrete. This later 
serves to secure the weight to the lower 
end of the mooring chain. Other devices 
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he supported by the mooring buoy. I say 
“most of it,” as a good practice is to have 
the chain about 20 per cent longer than 
the maximum depth of the water at that 
point. The chain is attached to the ring in 
the mooring anchor with a swivel, so it 
can turn at all angles as the boat swings, 
without fouling the chain. Steel cable may 
be substituted for chain, but is seldom used 
save under favorable conditions, as it is 
difficult to attach safely for the average 
amateur and cannot be relied upon as 
completely as chain. 

The mooring buoy is often a heavy bar- 
rel, stoutly hooped and cz aulked, through 
the center of which an iron pipe has been 
passed, with lightly screwed-down flanges 
on top and bottom. White lead or seam 
composition may be employed to make 
such moorings water- 
tight. The chain passes 
through this pipe and 
is terminated in a big 
swivel to which the 
mooring cable is at- 
tached with a_ splice 
and thimble. Various 
devices are used to 
hold the swivel above 
the top of the barrel. 
Sometimes a_ simple 
iron rod is stretched 
across, running 
through a link in the 
chain, and its ends held 
by staples driven into 
the barrel- -top. Some- 
times the chain is given 
a simple knot. 


HE mooring bri- 
dle is a strong new 
manila rope which is 


than theory dictates. usually about 10 to 15 
The wide safety mar- feet in length and of 
cin is as essential in Here is a sea-going vodld, 38 feet long, driven at 14 miles per hour by two ample thickness. On 
this matter as in all motors of 80 horse-power each my 28-foot cruiser, I 
other parts of the boat used a mooring bridle 


and its equipment which are subjected to 
stresses and strains. Obviously, the run- 
about would not demand so heavy a moor- 
ing anchor as a cruiser of equal length 
but of wider beam and higher freeboard 
and offering greater resistance to wind 
and current, the two forces likely to mul- 
tiply the drag upon the mushroom. 

The mushroom is a recognized item 
in marine supplies and can be obtained in 
either small or large sizes. However, in 
isolated localities—and many of us use our 
boats in such waters—other means are 
frequently employed in lieu of mushroom 
anchors. A rock of ample weight often 
serves, With a screw-ring set into a drilled 
hole by means of melted babbitt. Also, the 
proper size mooring weight can be made 


used vary with circumstances and material 
at hand. I have seen ancient solid-iron 
couplings from old railroad cars used, 
even discarded railroad rails in short 
lengths. However, the mushroom is the 
first choice and the barrel-moulded con- 
crete block is next best for the boatman 
who wants to make sure his mooring 
anchor is a good one. 

Mooring chains, also, vary with con- 
ditions of water and the size of the boat 
they must hold. Galvanized chain of ample 
size to hold a much larger boat is recom- 
mended. However, in fresh water, galvan- 
ized chain is not considered so important, 
as oxidation is slow. The problem which 
the mooring chain presents in deep water 
is its weight; and most of its weight must 


of 1-inch manila, renewed each season, 
generally in late August in preparation for 
the autumn squalls. At the upper end of 
the mooring bridle, a loop is osment, so 
that it can be dropped over the Sampson 
post on deck. When this is done, the wise 
skipper usually has a light line, no bigger 
than sashcord, fastened to the lower end of 
the Sampson post. With this, he lashes the 
mooring bridle to the Sampson post so 
that no unusual movement of the boat due 
to wind, tide or passing traffic can lift the 
loop above the cross-bar of the Sampson 
post and set the boat adrift. 

A metal pick-up buoy of small size and 
painted white is often attached to the end 
of the mooring bridle, so that it can be seen 
easily when approaching it by day or 
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night. With the boat-hook the skipper can 
slide by with his clutch out, and lift the 
mooring bridle. Tide and current or wind 
may, of course, complicate this procedure. 

The barrel-buoy—or any other type of 
mooring buoy—is painted white for visi- 
bility, and the underbody of it is usually 
painted with copper paint for protection 
against fouling. Metal buoys, shaped above 
and below like the lower part of a boy's 
top, may be purchased from marine-sup- 
ply houses. These are usually equipped 
with rubber mounting on the ridge, to pre- 
vent them from scratching the boat. Old 
automobile tires are used for the same pur- 
pose on barrel and keg buoys, described 
heretofore. 

A number of skippers prefer to have the 
anchor chain itself looped and lashed about 
the Sampson post and, when this is done, 
the mooring buoy is seldom in direct line, 
but is only an adjunct for supporting the 
chain to a point where the skipper can haul 
it aboard. Another method is to have a 
small pick-up buoy floating on top and be- 
low it a light chain extending down to the 
bottom and connected with the end of the 
main mooring chain. The skipper then 
lifts the pick-up buoy on his boat-hook and 
hauls in the light chain, thus lifting the 
mooring chain to the deck for looping and 
lashing to the Sampson post. The objec- 
tion to having the mooring chain reach 
directly to the Sampson post is that the 
chain tends to wear the chocks, those metal 
notches in the sides of the gunwale through 
which a manila mooring bridle usually 
slides freely and without perceptible wear. 
The chain grinds and scratches, making 
many weird noises! with the movement of 
the boat. 

The most important consideration about 
the mooring bridle is that it must be amply 
strong to hold the boat under all possible 
conditions of wind and weather. The addi- 
tional length suggested for the mooring 
chain, over the maximum depth of the 
water, is for the purpose of allowing play 
of the boat when tossed by heavy waves. 
Large safety factors are essential when 
designing mooring bridles, as these are, in 
a way, as important to the safety of the 
boat as its underbody seams. To come 
down to the waterfront and see one’s boat 
gone from her mooring is certainly an ex- 
perience no one would like to repeat, even 
though she may only have drifted away 
on a calm day from a broken mooring 
chain or bridle. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THEY’RE EVERYWHERE—THOSE OUT- 


BOARDS 
Motor Boat Epitor: 
I’ve read somewhere that there are at least 
250,000 outboard craft in this country. That’s a 


lot of boats—and engines. Laid end to end, they'd 


make a line from here to almost anyw here, 
wouldn’t they ? 
But seriously, are there that many of those 


little put-puts, like the one I carry on my cruiser 
for use on the dinghy? I can't imagine it. 

You haven’t posed as a statistician, so I can’t 
hold you responsible for these figures. But I'd 
like to know your opinion, as boatmen are all 
interested in the development of the sport. Our 
attitude seems to be ‘“‘Come in, The water’s fine!” 
And it is fine, too. 

Ase E. Gentry. 


Ans.—No, I’m not a statistician. However, I 
believe the 250,000 outboard story implicitly. 
I'll tell you why. One outboard motor company 


in the personnel of which I have the highest con- 


fidence, based on years of contact, announced re- 

cently: ‘More than 60,000 of this one type and 

size of motor (light twin) have been sold and 
” 


nearly all of them are still in service. 
When you consider this total for one 
of one make of outboard engine, 
several recognized makes and many, many 
models, you can see that the quarter million 
estimate for all outboards in operation is not a 
wild one at all. I wouldn’t be surprised if there 
were more than that number in operation today. 


Motor Boat Epitor. 


{END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 83) 


Third prize went to W. Chapman for a 
fish weighing 17 pounds 14 ounces and 
measuring 3814 inches in length and 19 
inches in girth. It was caught in the 
Skeena River of British Columbia on 
September 27, 1933, on a Silver Doctor fly. 
Mr. Chapman also sent us an affidavit on 
another fish weighing 13 pounds 14 ounces, 
caught in the same river about a week ear- 
lier. This fish, too, succumbed to a Silver 
Doctor fly. 

“The morning was chilly and slightly 
overcast,” writes Mr. Chapman, “but spec- 
ulation upon what the day would bring was 
in our minds on our mile walk to the 
river. The previous afternoon had yielded 
five nice fish ranging from 11 to 14 pounds. 

“At about eleven o'clock we were ready 
to make our first cast. Shortly after noon 
we took a rest. On the opposite shore, a 
full-grown black bear was prospecting on 
a gravel bar, and seemed to be enjoying 
himself. He later crossed over about two 
hundred yards below me. About this time 
the sun broke through the clouds, and its 
gentle warmth was much appreciated, as 
this Northern river is anything but a hot 
spring at any time of the year. 

“At about two o'clock I started to fish 
again. I cast up and across the stream, and 
as the line floated down in front of me a 
fish rose and I struck. Immediately there 
shot to the surface an arc of iridescent 
scales which appeared to be about a foot 
wide and four feet long. High into the air 
and clear of the water went that arc of 
beauty and then into the fast current. Out 
of the water he came again, and staged a 
spectacular tail dance for about a dozen 
yards on the surface. 


ce ILL that hook hold?’ is all I 

could think of. I was using a Sil- 
ver Doctor fly that had been given to me 
by a well-meaning friend, and I had some 
doubts concerning the hook. However, to 
prove that there was yet hope, into the 
air again leaped his majesty, 
downstream a little way. He was still tak- 
ing out line. Finally he stopped. 

“Out to the gravel bar I backed, down- 
stream all the time and retrieving line. 
When I was directly opposite the fish, af- 
ter gaining about fifty yards of line and 
bringing him close enough to shore to get 

a good look at him, away he went once 
neue upstream and across for a distance 
of about sixty yards. Then he rested, and 
I started to work him back to shore again 
—this time a little closer to the gravel 
bar. It was only for an instant, however, 
and off he dashed for another run. 

“I was beginning to tire and feel the 

strain of this constant seesaw. In and out 
a half a dozen times more, but each time 
the rush was a little shorter. Finally I 
decided that I would try to beach him. 
The next time I worked him back to a spot 
where the water was about eighteen inches 
deep and where there was a smooth bed of 
gravel. Backing up the bar, I raised his 
head onto the gravel on a fairly short line, 
and skidded him out and up on dry land. 
With an extra pull he was safe on the bar, 
and after a tap with a short but heavy 
ing ‘He’s mine!’” 
N. Mickelsen. This fish, which measured 
36 inches in length and 19 inches in girth, 
is another Eel River steelhead. It was 
caught in what is known as Singley Pool 
on December 1, 1933, on a No. 6 bucktail 
fly. 

This is one grand lot of steelhead trout, 
and we are not wishing our readers any 
hard luck when we say that we hope they’!l 
duplicate the catch this year. 


A 17-pound fish won Fourth Prize for 


piece of driftwood I felt I was safe in say- | 





this time | 








Merit ALONE—the ability to RE-CREATE 
nature—won for Jonas Bros. their place as top 
ARTISTS in Taxidermy. The trophies of your 
big hunt deserve the skilled treatment that 
Jonas ONLY can give. These Artists, with their 
minute knowledge of animal anatomy PLUS 
wide experience in actual HUNTING, re-create 
nature for YOU at a cost no greater 
LESS—than ordinary work. 


Write Today for 
FIELD GUIDE & CATALOG 


Write on your business letterhead—or send 10¢ 
stamps or coin—for beautiful Art Catalog show- 
ing famous JONAS mounts. rugs, robes, novel- 
ties. Valuable illustrated FIELD GUIDE shows 
how to skin animals for mounting, take meas- 
urements—everything you need to know from the 
moment you pull the trigger. Write today! 


1021 
Broadway 
Denver 
Colorado 
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9 HOURS TO BUILD NEW 
¢-SPORTSMANS 


al boat 
p rae Resemeen in years. lu- 
sive new structural feetures ate 
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Rush 10c¢ for Catalog, 
Yak Kit—if youhurry/ 
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WANTED 


A MAN WHO BELIEVES 
IN HIMSELF 


He posrrrvety must believe in himself. But in addi- 
tion, he must also have the training that will make 
him’ stand out from the crowd. The day of average 
performance is past. Business wants the man who 
renders superior performance. There are many places 
open to him today. Worth-while belief in one’s self 





is based on training — and you can get this training, 
in your own field, by spare-time study of an Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools Course. Mail the 
coupon for complete information. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 






Box 7126, Scranton, PENNA. 
Explain fully about your course in the subject marked X: 
O Chemistry O Accountancy 

O Radio © Advertising 

0 Aviation O Electrical Engineering 
O Refrigeration O Drafting 

O Air Conditioning 0 Show Card Lettering 
O Architecture 0 Good English 

O Mechanical Engineering (0 Agriculture 

QO Civil Engineering O Salesmanship 

© Gas Engine Operating D Civil Service 

0 Highway Engineering OD High School Subjects 


Name 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 
THis department consists of short articles and notes, describing interesting and unusual side- 
lights on anim als, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 
consideration ll of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history photographs are also desired. 
Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


HOW ABOUT THE BEAVER? 
By Ben East 


HE Michigan Department of Con- 
servation has set out at last to learn 
definitely and without any 
work what happens to trout and trout 
fishing on streams when a colony or sev- 
eral colonies of beavers move in. 
The rel: ationship of beaver and trout has 


guess- 


been a hotly de bated subject, for quite a 
good many years, among anglers, trap- 
pers, woodsmen, lumbermen and others 
interested in the outdoors. Some have 


maintained, basing their opinions on per- 
experience, that beaver dams and 
ponds on a stream improve fishing. Others, 
l “ wise relying on their own experience 

‘observations, have been just as sure 
thet beavers are a detriment. 

Some fishermen, perhaps a little more 
thoughtful than the average, have con- 
tended that the answer to the question de- 
pends on the character of the stream. Still 
others have held to the theory that the 
age of a beaver dam determines whether 
it harms or helps trout fishing. 

So now the Michigan authorities are 
so to learn the truth, to settle once and 

r all whether fishing is better or poorer 

pede a of beaver dams and other work- 
$ on a trout stream. 
The department has launched a study, 
in charge of J. Clark Salyer, a young sci- 
entist of the University of Michigan's In- 
stitute for Fisheries Research, to go into 
all the phases of beaver-trout relations. 
\nd, as Salyer himself admits, that is tak- 
ing in quite a lot of territory. He estimates 
that from two and a half to three years 
will be required for him to complete the 
job 

There’s a lot of scientific 
he intends to gather as he goes along. 


1 
sonal 


Ing 


information 
For 


instance, he wants to know what beaver- 
trout relationships were in the early days 
and to what extent beaver have increased 
on Michigan trout streams in recent years. 
He wants to learn by tests what happens 
to the chemical content of water behind a 
beaver dam, to its physical properties and 
to its average temperatures. 

Salyer has a suspicion that beaver ponds 
may produce more fish than natural 
streams, as a result of the increase of plant 
life and trout food. Before he finishes his 
study he hopes to prove or disprove this 
belief. Then he wants to attack the prob- 


lem of the effect of dams on trout spawn- 





A beaver pond affords plenty of deep 
water for trout to winter in 


ing. Does a beaver pond protect fish from 
their natural enemies by reason of its deep 
water, he is asking himself. Or does it 
give snakes, turtles, minks, otters and 
other predators better than an average 
chance at their quarry? And what about 
gill lice and other trout parasites that may 
thrive in the slow-current, warm-water 
conditions of the pond? 

Then there is the matter of beaver ponds 
definitely proving a benefit to trout in pe- 


Trout would have a hard job getting over this 8-foot beaver dam 
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riods of drought by conserving water sup- 
plies, and also aiding the fish by raising 
water levels in fast streams. 

He has certainly laid out a nice array of 
questions for himself, has this young sci- 
entist. But he’s on the track of a lot of in- 
teresting data and when he finishes his 
job, Michigan will have a pretty good idea 
whether beaver should be encouraged in 
trout streams or banished from them. 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
ALL DEER SHED THEIR ANTLERS 


Naturat History Epitor: 
I have been reading Fie_p & Stream for some 


time. It is my turn now and I am going to ask 
a few questions: 
Do buck deer actually shed their antlers 


every year? 
2. Is it true that you can tell a buck’s age by 
the number of points on his antlers? 
3. Does a deer have a gall bladdet 
?,RIS GIAMNONE. 


? 


Ans.—All members of the deer family most 
certainly do shed their antlers every year. It is 
not unusual to find discarded antlers lying about 
in the woods in good deer country, though, as a 
rule, they are eaten up by rodents or disintegrated 
by the elements. 

You can easily prove to your own satisfaction, 
however, that deer do shed their antlers by ob- 
serving those in any zoological park 

One cannot, however, tell the age of a deer by 
the antlers. At least, not with any accuracy. It is 
commonly said that a deer adds one point to each 
antler for every year of growth. This is by no 
means true, since it is a well known fact that 
deer have their best sets of antlers during the 
years of greatest vitality and this is something 
which varies considerably. Any injury or illness 

ould also immediately affect the growth of 
antle rs. As a rule, a deer matures and reaches its 


period of greatest vitality between eight and ten 
years of age. 
No members of the deer family have a gall 
adder, 
Naturat History Epiror. 


THE LARGEST MOOSE HEAD 


Naturat History Epitor: 

Please inform me what is the longest distance 
or space from tip to top of a moose head? Is the 
head of this moose on exhibition 

F. A. Lavzer. 


aa —According to official records, the largest 


moose head known had a spread of 7812 inches. 
This. moose was of the species Alces gigas, which 
is the Alaskan moose. 
The head, I believe, is now in the Field Mu 
seum of Natural History in Chicago. 
Naturat History Epitor. 


UNDOUBTEDLY A GLASS SNAKE 


Naturat History Epitor: 

A day or two ago a farmer near Elkton (Ken- 
tucky) found what appears to be a snake. I have 
never seen or heard of one like it before. The 
farmer was plowing when he found it. 

I’ve seen it alive in our biology laboratory sev- 
eral times and observed it closely. It is about 14 
inches long and not, quite an inch in diameter. 
Its color is a brownish gray with dull spots. Its 
shape is unlike any snake I’ve ever seen, About 
2% inches of its tail appeared to be bone but the 
same color as its body. There was a sort of knob 
where the “bone” joined its body, which was 
thicker than any other part. Its head was more 
like a sharpened pencil than that of a snake. And 
the most peculiar part was where the white og 
of its belly joined the colored part of its side; 
looked as though there was a split on both sides. 

I would certainly appreciate any help you will 
give me in, finding out what kind of snake it is. 

Bizty Puryear. 


Ans.—There is no doubt in my mind whatever 
that the reptile you are talking about is the “glass 
snake.”” Of course, this isn’t a snake at all, but a 
lizard. It is a snake only in name. You can prove 
this for yourself by noting the well-developed eye- 
lids and ear openings, neither of which a snake 
ever has. A very distinct line of demarcation be- 
tween the dark color of the top and the light color 
of the belly is caused by a deep fold along each 
side of the body. 

A peculiar characteristic of this reptile is its 
ability to easily rid itself of its tail in case 
of an emergency. The knob that you spe ak of on 
the tail is caused by this characteristic. The body 
of this particular species parts with the tail much 
more readily than is the case with most lizards. 
The loss of the tail is largely voluntary and in a 
great many cases permits the reptile to make its 
escape from an enemy, hence the reptile cannot 
really be described as 'prittle. After it loses its 
tail it ultimately grows a new, though smaller, 
one. 

This is undoubtedly what was going on in the 
specimen that you described in your letter. Every 
time a new tail grows, a knob forms at the base. 

Natura History Epitor. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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Fietp & StrEAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can affurd two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 
formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


CONFORMATIONS AND CHARACTERISTICS | 
OF SPORTING DOGS 














By Freeman Lloyd 
THE POINTER 


LL breeds of sporting dogs have 
been bred for a specific purpose. 


In their forms, colors, points and 
mannerisms they are almost the same 
today as they were in the long-passed 
yesterday. Sportidg dogs were bred by 
sportsmen for their own use; also for 
their fellowmen with like inclinations. We 
may often recognize a man’s race from 
his visage, stature, hair, color. The ex- 
perienced observer may detect an indi- 
vidual dog’s breed, the kind of hunting 
for which he will be best suited and the 
climate most to his liking; whether he 
be a dog suitable for the land, the water, 
or both. Most men want a dog that is good- 
looking as well as efficient in the field. 

The index to a dog’s breed may be 
found in his head. Change the head and 
you not only alter the dog’s appearance 
so far as his pure breed is concerned, but 
in the case of sporting dogs, you may 
make out of him either a hound or gun 
dog. 

The pointer was given that name for 
the reason he was and ever will be re- 
quired to point game. It is thought that 


“pointer” is derived from a Spanish word 
that means the same. The pointer in his 
original form came from Spain—the 
whys and the wherefores of the pointer’s 
former and present existence being ex- 
pressed in its name. There was no dog so 
staunch as the old Spanish pointer, a 
breed that is by no means dead. If a La 
Argentina sporting publication be con- 
sulted it will be found that the massive 
Spanish pointers are as popular as ever, 
not only in the Peninsula of Europe but 
in countries of Spanish settlement. 

The dog commonly known as the point- 


er in North America is descended from | 


the Spanish pointer and English foxhound 
cross. He has long since become a pure- 
bred dog. The cross was made because 
the pointer from Spain was too slow in 
his movements for those that required a 
faster-ranging dog; but it was recognized 
that a better-nosed or stauncher dog on 


his game could not be had. Even a grey- | 


hound cross was used on the Spaniard so 
that the progeny might be still faster than 
that obtained from the foxhound alliance. 

The American fields, plains and prairies 


TWO CHAMPION BENCH-SHOW POINTERS 
Also field dogs. Benson and Fancy of Crombie, brother and sister. Owner: Giralda Kennels, a H..2. 


hoto: Levick 









Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc ReEmepirs 


Mailed Free—Address 


Q-W Laboratories, Inc. 


Dept. 14 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


—_—_—_—_—_—— 
Oorang Airedales 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs are excellent 
retrievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural 
pheasant and grouse hunters; swift, silent trailing 
tree-barkers on raccoon and big game. At home they 
are perfect guards and companions for adults and 
children. Registered trained dogs and puppies shipped 
on trial. Also Pointers, Setters, Spaniels, Coon- 
hounds, Beagles, and Terriers. Send dime for lists. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE La Rue, Ohio 

















Hunting Days Are Here Again! 
Just around the corner are the glorious October days, 
when the whir of the partridge and the flight of the duck 
call to every hunter! Prepare for your hunting trip by 
ordering a trained Avandale springer! Handsome young dogs 
and bitches, most obedient and thorough workers, tender 
retrievers at only $150.00 up. Retrieve ducks, boat or 


| blind. With each bitch I offer free stud service. Send 
| for new catalog and wire for one or two of these lovely 
| trained springers today. Glorious pups $40.00 up. Sac- 


rificing pair English Setters. All A.K.C. No duty. 
; AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
342 Main Street . Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Can. 





Living, Lovable, Lifetime Pals 


Healthy, pure-bred Great Danes, Springer 
and Cocker Spaniels, Wire-haired and Min- 
iature Fox-terriers, Scotties, Irish Terriers, 
Pekingese and Pomeranians; pedigreed; at- 
tractively priced. 

DR. A. A. HERMANN 
3854 Federal Denver, Colo. 








LOOK, FOR ALL DOGS! 


Don't let your pets go hungry when you are away 
for the day. Especially your dog or pup. PETS PAL 
automatic feeder feeds them for you. PETS PAL 
feeds pups, dogs, rabbits, squirrels, game birds, 
pigeons, chickens and ducks. For home, kennel, loft, 
pens or cage. Send for free descriptive literature. 
Price $5.00 postpaid in U. S. A. 


PETS PAL 
2425 Alaska St. 








Dallas, Texas 





Doctors Know Value of Grooming 





D “STRIPSLIK” $ 50 
bw pt! tenF. ; 
“Spiga na 





COMB postpaid 





Hundreds of Doctors buy ‘‘Stripslik"’ Combs. They strip, trim, and_re- 

move vermin, giving the dog that dressy, well-groomed appearance. Does 

not leave stubble; removes dead hair entirely. Accelerates blood circulation, 

creating soft and lustrous coat. Coarse and fine comb; a semisharp stripping 
i 


blade and a ragor-sharp blade for trimming. All metal. $1.50 postpai. 


WARNER’S DOG SUPPLIES, Dept F Norwich, Conn. 
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Dogs say 


“Give Us Hard 


Crunchy Food”’ 


Dogs need to chew! To exercise their gums 
and teeth—to promote the flow of saliva 
so necessary to good digestion. That’s why 
you should feed your dog hard, dry, crunchy 
Milk-Bone every day! It contains the vital 
food elements 
your dog needs 
and it’s exactly 
his idea of a 





bang-up meal! 





Doc & Puppy Biscurs 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


449 West 14th Street, New York 





Dog Buyers, Attention 


POINTERS AND SETTERS:—Youn can now buy one 
of my fine pointers of Double Champion Comanche 
Zigtield, Carolina Frank and Pohic breeding or set 
ters of national blood lines, on my time payment 
plan, without interest or handling charges, or any 
red tape. Three months old and up sold on approval, 
with satisfaction guaranteed after ile or money re- 
funded. Ten cents will bring photos and references 
in your own state 

J. D. Furcht Private Kennels, 


Gooding, Idaho 








German Shorthairs & Springer Spaniels 

We are able to offer puppies and grown dogs both 
breeds from the *best field and bench bloodlines ob- 
tainable. Puppies right age for fall hunting. Two 
shorthair tiger females born Feb. 3, 1934. Sired by 
imported dog. One male and female born Mar. 23, 
1934. American Field papers. One black and white 
, springer male, two years old, real stud dog has breed 
ing behind him. Litter of springers from imported 
female sired by imported dog. A. K. C. papers. All 
inquiries answered. Send us your wants. 


PLATTE INVERESK KENNELS. North Bend, Nebr. 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning tud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world's largest, exelusive breeder, 
DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Missoula Montana 








German Hhorthairs X Drabthaars 


Germany’s Finest. Imported Prize 
Winning Stock. Unequaled for 
Land or Water. Reasonable Prices. 


MANGOLD & ROJEM, (Importers) 


Bennington, Nebraska 











WINNEBAGO KENNELS 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Have decided to dispose of all dogs except our in- 
div aes ions haa companions. ; 

Ni is the time to purchase and be prepared for 
this F ill's hunting. Get yours in time to get ac- 
quainted before going in the field. 

Write or call for sales list of young and matured 
tock in Springers, Cocker German Short hair, and 
Pointer They will not last iong at the price we 
are asking, so act at once and be sure of getting 
our choice 
r. A. C. Gifford, 46 Washington Bivd., Oshkosh, Wis. 





HUNTING DOGS 
Pointers, English Setters, Irish Set- 
Spaniels, Oorang Airedales, Re- 
trievers, Beagles, and Coonhounds, Thoroughly 
trained dogs and choice puppies shipped on 
trial. We can please you. Best of references. 
Established thirty-five years. Send dime for 
lists of healthy, certified stock. 
SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE La Rue, Ohio 


English 


ters, Cocker 











Facts Re Kondi Worm Specific and Conditioner 


Not a paralizant nor anesthetic, harmless 

nd as safe to give, Not drastic. Dogs take voluntarily. 
Volume, eight fluid ounces (proportionate for small dogs 
nd puppies), sufficient to flush and antiseptically cleans 
entire tract of ALL PARASITES, TAPE, HOOK, 
ROUND, ETC in five to 30 minutes. Causes dog 
CONDITION by removing most likely causes of poor 
ligestion and assimilation 

If you wish to krow if dog is infested give Kondi and 
in few minutes you will see quantity and kind if infested. 


$1.50, Druggists or KONDI CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


We are not marketing a mistale 








Field & Stream—October, 


| have immeasurably more areas than the 
english country from whence pointers 
first came to the United States and Can- 
ada. Moreover, with a comparatively 





| 


as castor oil, | 





much scarcer head of game, and wider 
terrain to hunt for it, 


American pointer has been accelerated, 


the. speed of the | 


especially so in field trial dogs. But with | 


all these demands, the type of the pointer 
has not materially changed. His confor- 
mation, colors and characteristics are set. 
Breeders are advised to not forget the 
heads of their pointers. Therein are placed 
the dog’s scenting powers and intelligence. 
These faculties provide the shooting man’s 
helps. So do not breed pointers’ heads that 
are too small or fine. Again: The head 
is the index to the breed. 


HE head of the pointer should be 
large but not heavy, wide across the 
ears, and showing a raised forehead. The 
nose should be long and broad, with its 
front outline square, the teeth being even. 
This marks the pointer from the hound, 


whose nose has a tendency to slope to- | 


wards the throat. 
defined, without running into the flews of 
the hound. Ears long, soft and thin, set 
on low down and carried quite close to 
the cheeks. Eyes moderately large, soft 
and intelligent, the color varying 
buff to dark brown according to that of 
the coat. No throatiness is allowable, as 


it indicates Spanish pointer or hound 
blood. 
The shooting man will do well to give 


great consideration to his pointer’s build. 

The body may be divided into loin, hind- 
quarter, shoulders, and chest. The loin, 
which with the hindquarter constitutes the 
propelling power, must be well arched, 
broad and deep, and strongly united to 
the ribs mm front and to the couples behind, 
which latter should be wide. Next in im- 
portance are the shoulders, upon the 


The lips should be well | 


from | 


obliquity of which depends the elasticity of | 
the action, while they must be well clothed | 
with muscle to enable the dog to keep it | 


up for many hours in succession. The 
chest must be full; the back ribs being 
required to be very deep. Hindquarters 
well bent at the stifles, provided with 
strong hocks, and furnished with power- 
ful muscles. The 
be good, or the continued action of the 
dog will altogether be forbidden, as weak- 
ly formed ones soon give way, and the dog 
becomes lame. The feet should be round 
and catlike, with hard, horny soles, pas- 
terns short, and not sloping backwards to- 
wards the knees to any great extent. 
The old-time breeders placed 
value on the pointer’s stern. They 
it shaped like a bee's sting, 
strong root, a straight, fine and stiff body, 
and a pointed tip. Of color, symmetry and 
coat, the first may be selected according 
to fancy, but most people prefer a dog 
with a great deal of white. 
speaking about colors, the predominant 
shade should be first mentioned. White 
and liver or white and lemon is liked so 


great 
liked 





Have you ever had a narrow escape 

from death while hunting, fishing 

or camping? You can win big mon- 
ey if you have. See page 72 











that the dogs may be more readily seen 
while working at a distance. Then come 
the white and black, which when mixed 


with tan might indicate a hound cross. 
Whole colors are liver, red, black, and 
white. | 


and soft, but not too fine, the last named 
quality being often accompanied by a deli- 
cate constitution. Breed robust pointers. 


feet and the legs must ! 


having a | 


In writing or | 


The texture of the coat should be short | 
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LOOK, COONHUNTERS! 
9 . 
$50.00 will buy one of Kentucky’s best, thoroughly 
trained, four-year-old male coonhounds of the redbone 
and bluetick breed. Wide, fast ranger and hunter, 
true and solid tree barker; will hunt anywhere, either 
hills or swamps, being absolutely rabbit-stock and 
fox-broke. Fifteen days’ trial; written money-back 
guarantee; bank reference furnished, 

C. R. Lewis Hazel, Kentucky 











AMERICAN HOUNDS 


Gossett’s Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 


atalog 
an 10c, 
HERMOSA. VISTA FARM 


Ear. Gossetr ne 
Buck Gorapon— Trainer 


absorbing interest to every b ° wade r 


Saint Clairsville Rte. Ohio 





PAIR RABBIT HOUNDS, 825 


Male and female rabbit hounds, 2% years old, medium 
size, Kentucky-English, Blue- gst breeding, long ears, 
good voices, This pair of dogs raised and trained to 
gether but no relation. They are fast, true trailers, and 
steady drivers. Know how to hunt swamps, briars, and 
brush, and start a rabbit; will stay antil shot or holed 
Hole barkers. Not shy of man or gun. They can trail 


on snow as same as ground. Male, $15.00. Female 
$12.50. Pair, $25.00, Ten days’ trial. Witn money back 
guarantee to please, and bank reference furnished 


Mike Erwin Murray, Ky. 





ATTENTION, HUNTERS! 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit, and 
combination hounds, thoroughly trained, ship- 
ped for free trial, also young started hounds 
and pups. Write for full description and free 
literature showing pictures and breeding. 
KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 
Box 654 Paducah, Kentucky 





FOR SALE 
Pair 2/2 year old Rabbit Hounds 


good routers, steady drivers, hole barkers, all « aay hunte 
1 


rs neither man 
n hac 





I 
fine loo aes KOOC 
$12.50; male $15.00; pair $25.00 C. O. D. 10 days’ trial, 

2 vear old peoet tery re 
a s him C. O. D. 





cing good, 
MURRAY, KY. 


very fine prospect, first $12.5 


1. W. WILSON 






















High-Class Hunting Hounds 


For sale: trained coon, skunk and opossum 
hounds; fox hounds, rabbit hounds, beagle 
hounds. Also, young partly trained dogs and 
puppies. All dogs shipped for trial, 


Catalogue ten cents. 
OAK GROVE KENNELS 


Illinois 


ear aeyrt 
cies 4 
Hounds 













ond Trailers, 
hard gun fire 
from me, 
Your Neight 
will find t 
from 


Harry D. Welsh 
ayport 
Clarion Count 


Before buying 
make 








Good Ones come 





Pa. 


KENTUCKY RABBIT HOUND $15 


Male rabbit hound, 2 years old, medium size. long 
ears, good voice, and is Kentucky-English and Red 
Bone breeding. He knows how to hunt briars, brush, 
swamps and start a rabbit. Will stay until shot or 
holed. Hole barker. He is fast, steady, and a true 
trailer. He can stand the weather no matter how cold. 
Ife can trail on snow. Never shy of man or gun. $15.00. 
Ten days’ trial. Can furnish on Rey reference and 
money back guarantee. J. N. AN, Murray, Ky. 











NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Berry Kentucky 














Application on one 
spot kills all the fleas 
on the dog. 

SAFE — EFFECTIVE 
ONE-SPOT does not repel 
fleas, it kills them. Agents 
and Dealers Wanted. 3-o0z. 
can 50c ppd. Sample, 3c. 
KENNEL GARDENS, Inc. 

Elkridge, Md., Box F 
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Flea Keller 
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DISTEMPER 


NOW CONTROLLED 


The Laidlaw-Dunkin discoveries 
have removed the terrors of distem- 
per. Spare your dogs this dreaded 
disease. Write for free booklets. 


Consult your Veterinarian 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES 


Incorporated 
DEPT. B—5I1 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 















English Setters 
of Debonair 










LLEWELLIN- 
LAVERACK 
on ve 
N MALLWYD 
‘ Bins STRAINS 
‘ eG? ROW 
t (yy Pennine SS Beautiful young- 
if; ay — a sters and pup- 
NY ) ue \ pies sired by the 
Great English 


wes DDE RaW qk oh De. b -and American 
Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 
it of select Brood Matrons by Champion Albert’s 
MacAlister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Champion Grey Friar Perfect development, condition 
and delivery guaranteed. Prices $40 and $50. Service 
to Patron $40. 

E. B. Melintyre, Silver target 9 Maryland 

6 miles north of D. C ir at G len mont) 
Telephe me Kens ing to 245 


English Setter Puppies 
BY CH. RICHARDSON’S BYNG 
eevee of special for best English Setter at last 

Y. Show.) from 
RoDSTONE CINDERS 
(A great producer of handsome, quality puppies with ex 
ptional dispositions, intelligence and hunting ability.) 
Write for photos and full particulars 
H. J. Henderson, 1405 Highland Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES 


Sired by that great English and American interna- 
tional show champion and field trial winner Pennine 
latron. Fine looking individuals. From my fine brood 
matron, Babe Vanstone. These puppies are fine show 
type and field qualities. Five males $45.00 each. 
Shipped on approval. Five generation pedigree photos 
on request. Papers for registration. 


JACK RHOADES, R.R. Cambridge City, 














Indiana 





Modern Type 
SPRINGERS & 
COCKERS 
Liver and white and black 
and white puppies and grown 
cogs. Sired by Champions 
and Field Trial winners 

State full requirements 
ELWOOD KENNELS 
Jericho Turnpike 
Huntington, N. Y. 
Phone COMMACK 876-F-6 








(Springers) Working Strain 
At Stud Imp. Aubrey of Avandale by Samson of Leam 
& Nell of Cairnies 


Trained dogs and bitches. 
Nice lot of liver and white and black and white pups 
Going on 6 months old. These are being handled and 
farm exercised every day. Ground work of their train- 
ing completed. All retrieve from Jand and water and 
re e obedient 


C. H. SPROAT, M. D. 








Valley Falls, 


a of the World | 


@ Greatest assortment 
ever of land-and-water- 
trained Springers. Forced 
retrievers. 

Some lovely daughters 
of Trip. Int. Ch. Bog- 


hurst Rover, bred. Also 
“te a fine lot of pups 

ies Pleasing prices. 
“xa Boghurst Kennels, Reg. 


vurst Rover, The Triple ¢ "hampion 431 No. Occidental Bivd. 
Springer of the World Los Angeles, Calif. 


N. Y. 











Pedigreed ‘Springer Spaniels 


ABOUT HALF PRICE 
Ch. Springbok of Ware and Dual Ch. Flint of Aven- 
dale bloodlines. My breeding stock is raised in a big 
urea where they run and play, thereby building muscle 
and heart, and consequently produce rugged, beautiful 
puppies. Springers are best all-purpose dog—fine re- 
trievers on land or water. Wonderful watch dogs for the 
home, as they have a nose almost equal to a bloodhound, 
Shipped on approval 


FRANK J. COX, 207 West Spruce, Dodge City, Kans, 
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SPRINGER SPANIELS FOR THE 
SOUTH 


By W. Lathrop Hopkins | 
LTHOUGH the springer spaniel has 


been given a great deal of well 
earned publicity, most of his admirers | 
seem to be located in the North, Middle 


West and Far West. As a result, we hear 
of him principally as a pheasant, wood- | 
cock and grouse dog; as a duck retriever | 
of sorts, but second in this capacity to | 
the Chesapeake, Irish water spaniel and | 
Labrador, and as that much sought for | 
but seldom-found animal, the “all-round 
gun dog.” Little has been written about | 
him and his usefulness in the fields, for- | 
ests and marshes of the South, although 
there is no section of the country ports: | 


he can be of greater value to the sports- 
man that takes advantage of the various | 
kinds of bird-hunting offered in that part | | 
of the United States. 

Of course, he can not compete with the 

pointer or setter as a quail dog, but a 
springer that is under good control will | 
supplement the work of a good brace of | 
“bird dogs.” Keep your springer at heel | 
until you have shot a covey rise, and then | 
let him go in and retrieve. Even though 
your setters or pointers are good retriev- 
ers, you will find that the springer will 
beat them at this part of the game, par- 
ticularly in the case of a fast-running, 
wing-tipped bird. A fast, wide-ranging 
bird dog does not like to trail these run- 
ners, and as a result they will lose many 
of them. But these birds are “meat” for 
the springer and very few will escape 
him, even though they run one or two 
hundred yards from the point where they 
fall. Another situation, frequently met, in 
which the springer will be most helpful, 
is when a covey scatters in a deep swamp 
or thicket. Neither setter nor pointer, al- 
though the setter is somewhat the bet- 
ter of the two under these conditions, can 
handle birds satisfactorily at such times. 
Sut the springer will cause many a bird 
to be brought to bag by flushing them out 
of tangles that would be impenetrable for 
the larger dogs. 

However, in hunting quail, the springer 
is not essential, although he can be valu- 
able; but in the snipe bog and dove field 
he is in his element. There are few peo- 
ple who have used him for retrieving 
these two fine game birds that would ever 
care to be without him. 


HERE is nothing harder to find with- 
out the help of a good dog than a 
jack snipe in tall marsh-grass or the other 
kinds of cover usually found in a snipe 
bog; and if you are without a dog it is al- 
most imperative to go directly to the spot 
where you have marked your bird down, 
unless many precious minutes are to be 
spent in hunting for it. The pleasure of 
making a nice double is frequently spoiled 
by your inability to find the first bird 
killed, as you have necessarily taken your 
eye off it while shooting your second bar- 
rel. Many snipe that are killed fall on the 
far side of canals or wide ditches, and I 
have been saved many a wetting by having 
a springer get such birds for me. ‘Hunting 
live snipe is the greatest of sport, but hunt- 
ing dead ones for many minutes at a time 
when you know that there is more game | 
to be flushed, is tedious and exasperating. 
If, as is often the case, a number of 
dead and wounded birds are never found, 
what would otherwise be a glorious day 
will be nearly ruined for the great ma- 
jority of sportsmen. | 
While a dead dove is usually less elu- 
sive than a dead snipe, nevertheless the 
grey of their feathers blends so well with | 
the sandy soil of many dove fields, that I | 
spent a lot of time hunting for dead birds, | 





Dogs of all breeds 
thrive on 


RED HEART 


... the DOG FOOD 
that comes in 


3 DIFFERENT FLAVORS 





@ Fed in daily rotation, the three 
Red Heart diets work wonders 
with your dog’s appetite and his 
health. They keep him fit for 
strenuous days in the field, pro- 
viding all the necessary food 
elements needed to build muscle 
and bone. In addition to the 
flavor food, each diet contains 
beef products, fresh vegetables, 
cereals, bone meal, cod liver oil 
..- rich in nourishing vitamins 
and minerals. Red Heart is fully 
government inspected, fit for 
human consumption. Costs no 
more than ordinary dog foods. 
Order a trial 3 cans today! 


IN INDIVIDUAL CANS 
DIET “A”—Beef Flavored 
DIET “B’—Fish Flavored 
DIET “C”—Cheese Flavored 


HEAR BOB BECKER’s 
CHATS ABOUT DOGS 
Over NBC Biue Network 
Sundaysat2:15 p.m, EST, 
4:15 CST, »StartingSepr. 30 


RED HEART 


The Diversified Diet 
‘oTolcm tele] 


A product of John Morreli & Co 
manufacturers of famous “’Morrell's 


Pride’’ Hams and Bacon 
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GLOVERS 


WORM MEDICINES 


Periodic worming isa vitally important 
health measure foryour pet. Worm pup- 
pies from six weeks ofage, monthly; grown 
dogs, two to four timesa year. Use GLOV- 
ER'S—the standard for over 60 years. 
They are—For Puppies and Kittens; GLOVER'S 
PUPPY CAPSULES, GLOVER’S VER MIFUGE (Liquid), 
GLOVER’S ROUND WORM CAPSULES. 


For Dogs, Large Puppies, Cats: 
a ( GLOVER'S TETRA- 





CHLOR ETHYLENE 
CAPSULES, GLOV- 
ER'’S VERMIFUGE 
(ics) GLOVER'S 
OUND WORM 
CAPSULES” Safe 
andsure. Sold 
everywhere. 





Dog Book is the 
instructive manual on Care, 
Training, Feeding, etc. ever published. 
Contains many interesting illustrations. 
Covers in colors, Send for a copy today. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., Dept. 2 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Glover’s new 
ple te and 


most com- 








llth Field Trial Meeting 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL 
FIELD TRIAL ASSOCIATION 


FISHERS ISLAND, N. Y. 
From Friday, October 26 
to Sunday, October 28, inclusive 
Entries close Friday, October 12 


J Mr 
Mr. ¢ 


Greenwich, Conn 
Shrewsbury, N. J. 


Frederick Ewing 
Frederick Neilson 


Under the management of the 


George F. Foley Dog Show Organization, Inc. 
119 South I9th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








English Springer Spaniels 


Young dogs whelped in February. Black and 


white and liver and white. Are now both hunt- 
ing and retrieving. Bred from the best Field 
Trial and Shooting dogs in the country. Your 
inspection invited. Prices from $75 to $100 
each, 

Thoroughly broken English Setter, Dog, 3 years old, 
works pheasant and quail equally well. No papers. No 
trial, Sut will demonstrate on game. One of the best 


hooting dogs in the East. Price $150.00, 


Phone Princeton 1962R3 
HARRY CAMERON 


Kingston, New Jersey 








ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Springer puppies bred at the Avandale Ken- 
nels out of Ch. Aristocrat of Avandale X 
Delight of Avandale whose parents were 
both Field Trial champions. Full of the 
hunting instincts, and on sale at nearly half 
the usual price. Send for list. 

THE SPRINGS KENNELS 


Wessington Springs So. Dakota 








Springer Spaniels 


Some beautiful individuals from two to six months of 
age. Dual Champion Flint of Avendale and Champion 
Springbok of Ware blood lines. Puppies now retrieving 
and just right to train for next year's hunting. All reg 


istered A. K. C. I furnish registration papers, gusr 
antee safe delivery and will ship subject to yo yur ir 
spection and approval. Males $25. and females $20. 


in whelp 


LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. Robertson 


Also matrons 


Olivia, Minn. 











Springer Spaniels 


A few choice youngsters old enough to work 


this fall. Bred from real workers with the 

best of blood lines. Priced to sell. 
COMRADE FARMS 

Galion Ohio 
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SPRINGER SPANIELS ON THE COAST 


Field trial and show winner, Ch. 
Owner: 


before I began using a springer for this 
kind of shooting. It is a hard matter to 
keep your eyes on the ground and the air 
at the time, and many good shots 
are passed up while looking for a dead 
bird. A dove is at times as wary as a 
duck and will not come into a field if the 
hunter is walking around looking for dead 
birds; but if a dog does the retrieving 
while his master keeps under cover, far 
birds will come within range. You 
particularly appreciative of a 
good springer if you happen to have a 
stand near a fence, for it seems to be 
almost inevitable that you will drop your 
on the opposite side of the fence 
where you are standing, and con- 
stant fence climbing could never be con- 
sidered the most enjoyable part of a day 
afield. 

To these practical advantages of having 
a well-trained springer can be added the 


same 


) 


— a 


Boghurst Rover, 12 
Boghurst Kennels, 


years old (left) and his son, Ch. B. 
dngeles, California 


Stylish Streak. 


Los 


for snipe and dove shooting, but it seems 
to me that these birds are lifted just a 
little higher in the scale of game birds if 
a dog is used in their pursuit. 

The springer’s usefulness as a duck re- 
triever in the South should not be over- 
looked, for while his larger and hardier 
cousins may be better able to cope with 
the icy waters of the open bays, sounds, 
rivers and lakes of the North, he will hold 
his own with any of them when it comes 
to wriggling through the tangled growth 
of the Southern marshes where the ducks 
of that section congregate. A friend of 
mine who had a very fine Chesapeake 
found him almost useless in hunting ducks 
in the abandoned rice fields of this sec- 
tion, due to the fact that this dog’s feet 
became so terribly cut by the saw grass 
in which many ducks were dropped. 
Springers are so much lighter that they 
seem to be able to negotiate this grass 





we * 


WHAT BOYS LIKE! 


Beagle puppies bred by the Nevasink Hunt, 


pleasure that is always derived from 
watching the work of a well-broken dog. 
[I believe that there are few who go afield 
with a gun that do not derive a large part 
of their pleasure from the finished work 
of a trained gun dog, of any kind, or 
from the steady improvement of a puppy 
which they are training. I believe that it 
was Frank Forrester who defined a game 
bird as a bird that could be hunted with 
dogs. Dogs are not now customarily used 


Red Bank, N. J. Good-looking, and born hunters 


without discomfort. Although a big black 
duck or mallard is a real load for them 
they will bring you the limit at any time. 

Enough has been written about the use 
of springers for rabbits in other sections 
of the country, and it would all apply to 
this shooting in the South; so there is no 
use of my discussing it. We have squirrels 
here too, on which springers can be used. 
This fall I want to do some experimenting 
with my springers on marsh hens. 
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NEW season has just started for 
pointers and setters. Actual field 
competitions on prairie chickens 


have already gotten under way. The trials 
of the Saskatchewan Fish and Game 
League began on August 27, over what are 
reported to be excellent grounds near 
Moose Jaw, with both open and amateur 
stakes. The trials of the famous old Mani- 
toba Club are scheduled to begin near 
Pierson, Manitoba, on September 3. The 
trials of the All-America Club will follow 
over the same grounds on September 10. 

The second pheasant-dog championship, 
sponsored by the Amateur Field Trial 
Clubs of America, will get under way 
beginning October 15th over courses not 
yet selected—but probably somewhere in 
the state of New York. The Amateur 
Pheasant Championship will be followed 
on October 18th by the First Pheasant 
Dog Futurity, over grounds already select- 
ed near Buffalo, New York. The Thirtieth 
American Field Futurity on quail will 
start near Vinita, Oklahoma, beginning 
November 12. That event, however, has 
been a fixture for years. It is the new 
Pheasant Futurity to which breeders are 
looking forward with especially keen hopes 
right now. 

For this First Pheasant Futurity the 
number of dams, whose nominations were 
properly completed, totaled 138, of which 
73 were pointers and 65 English setters. 
The real start of this Futurity actually 
occurred in the case of nominations of 
pointer and setter bitches bred on or after 
October 30, 1932. The rules required that 


Edited by HORACE LYTLE 
A NEW SEASON 


By Horace Lytle 


dams be nominated within 33 days after 
the date of mating, at which time the first 
forfeit fee of $3.00 was paid. Approximate- 
ly two months later the second and final 
nomination forfeit of $3.00 was due and 
payable. Nominations closed on September 
27, 1933. 

The purse for the First Pheasant 
Futurity is $666, divided equally between 
the owners and the breeders of the win- 
ning competitors. Owners of the three 
winning dogs split $333 on the basis of 50 
per cent, 30 per cent and 20 per cent. The 
breeders of the same three winners split 
an equal amount in the same proportion. 

The judges for the First Pheasant Dog 
Futurity are Dr. T. Benton King of 
Brownsville, Tennessee, and Emery R. 
Beetham of Cleveland, Ohio. It so hap- 
pens that this pair of judges will officiate 
in the National Open Pheasant Champion- 
ship, which begins over the same grounds 
near Buffalo (at Forks, New York) on 
October 22nd. 


SUCCESSFUL IRISH SETTERS 


ROM the standpoint of field work— 

and especially in connection with . 
lic competition—the word “successful” 
one too seldom applied to this breed. For 
that reason it has given us special pleasure 
to record from time to time outstanding 
individuals as they are made known to us. 


In the present instance we are happy to | 


draw attention to the good red dog, Rux- 
ton’s Stop Light. The beauty about this 
Ruxton’s Stop Light is that he hasn’t con- 


IRISH SETTER, RUXTON’S REGINALD 
Property of Ernest D. Levering, Baltimore, Maryland, a 40-year owner of this lovely, useful breed 
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Crea N, red meat 
is the basis of any dog’s natural diet, 
and without it no prepared food has 
“B. V.”, BIOLOGICAL VALUE—the 
power to nourish and build weight 
and tissue in the dog. 


Proved biologic value has made 
Ken-L-Ration famous as a nourishing 
food for the dog. For the meat con- 
tent, choice cuts of nutritious horse 
meat* are used in Ken-L-Ration 
(yellow label) and only wholesome 
real beef meat is used in Ken-L- 
Ration (white label). 


Keep your dog fit by feeding him 
a food that really nourishes. Be safe. 
Insist on genuine Ken-L-Ration in 
either horse meat or beef. Quality 
stores sell both. 


If you feed 3 or more dogs 
write for FREE folder titled: 
“Three Ways to Feed.” 
CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 

113 eo Ave. Rockford, Illinois 


*“Horse meat is better for dogs” 
— University of Berlin. 


M THE WORLD'S FIRST 
DIET KITCHEN FOR DOGS 











Quality Bargains 


FOR SALE & ATSTUD 


Pointers, English & Irish Setters 


Show Champions and winners that hunt and are 
hunted—on Grouse, Pheasants and Quail. All are 
gun dogs. A few can win field trials. Several for 
| sale—to reduce. Some finished—-some partly fin- 
ished—some young quality stock untrained and un- 
spoiled. Ready to hunt this season. Our Champions 
are offered at Stud. Write for terms. We believe 
ours to be the best hunting show dogs on earth. 
State your needs and we'll describe our offerings 
freely, fully and fairly. Write us right now, 


JORDAN FARM KENNELS 
Roy Strickland, Mgr. 
BOLIVAR, N. Y. 











GIVE YOUR 0G § STRENGTH 


“K9” Cod Liver Oil Compound builds up weak 
and run down puppies or grown dogs. Easily 
given. Brings back the pep in two or three feed- 
ings. Order your package now. Directions with 
each package. $1 postpaid. Your money back 
Guarantee. 

“K9" Kennel Products 





Walhalla, N. Dak. 




















WORM CAPSULE 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. S 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS [A scientific treatment. ] 
Dogs and foxes become infested at early 
age. Special size capsules fordifferentages, | 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Weehe BULLETIN ee 
WORM BULLETIN No. 652 
Pepruical ~Selensibe—Elelptel 
Address Desk N-16-K 


Animal Industry Dept. o: 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 






DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


JEWELL W. PIGOTT 
Tylertown, Mississippi 


POINTERS, SETTERS 
and RETRIEVERS 


section, to please 
reasonable 


Trained in America’s premier game 

the most exacting sportsmen. Rate 

Several Excellent Pointer and English Setter 
Shooting Dogs and Pups for Sale 











Field Training Control 


Works automatically attached to dog’s collar. This de- 
vice the secret of my incomparable training succes 
now offered the public, also my famous Mangide dip | 
With all my experience I could not keep a kennel free 
from mange and fleas without it. Can take a few more 
lox v training Really trained setters, pointers and 


puppies for sale 
G. Arthur Evans Training Kennels, Thomasville, N.C. 








IRISH SETTERS 


By the Great Sires 


Ch. Kenmore Red Jacket 
Smada Irish Rex 
Imp. Red Buccaneer 
Field or Show Type 
State Age, Sex 


Mt. Gilead, Ohio 





DR. R. J. SMITH R. 2 





DUAL TYPE—ALL AGES 
From young puppies to trained shooting dogs. 
Famous Skyline field and show stock. 
A Few Trained Pointers and Setters for Sale 
Shooting dogs trained $20.00 per month, 
W. J. THAYER Bergen, N. Y. 











English Setter Puppies 


Your chance to get the best bloodlines in 

America. Sired by Dupont’s Ben Nugym, a son 

of Double Champion Nugym, out of approved 

matrons. Going at $15.00; all papers to register. 

Buy one of these pups and own a good one. 
All correspondence answered, 

K. C. HIGHTOWER Ruston, La. 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Pups from champion stock—14 to 22 

champs in 4 generations. Belmoss bloodlines 

At Stud—White Knight ex Ch. Pat of 
Abilene ex Ch. Belmoss Countess 


BOW RING KENNELS, REG. 
1 Park Pl., Bloomfield, N. J. 











FOR SALE: Several pedigreed quality 
English Setter Shooting Dogs 


and 
Mod- 


woodcock 
started. 


ringnecks, 
dogs nicely 


broken on 
quali. Also 


grouse, 
young 


erately priced. 
RED ROSE KENNELS 
Dr. D. H. NISSLEY, Owner 


Lancaster, Pa. 











| be in order. Mr. Levering says: - 
“I owned my first Irish setter forty- 
one years ago, when a mere youngster. 


| shows. 


| finds perfectly in 


| carry 


| outstanding 


fined his good work to private perform- 
ances. He is several times a field trial 
winner. In view of this fact, perhaps some 
comment from his justly proud owner, 
Ernest D. Levering of Baltimore, may 


This dog was hunted by my father each 
year on a game preserve in North Caro- 
lina. He was admittedly the best of a fine 
lot of bird dogs hunted by a group of 
friends who made up this annual party. 





That fired me early with ambition for 
this breed. 
“Twelve years ago, while 


shooting 
purchased three Irish setters | 
view to winning at some bench 
These dogs made championships 
in record time. With these three as a 
nucleus, I began raising Irish setters ex- 
clusively. I continued to import them for 
hunting, which is my greatest pleasure. 

“Less than two years ago, because | 
friends had ‘joshed’ me about proving their 
quality, I started entering them in some 
field trials. I entered Ruxton’s Spot Light | 
in the Manitoba Derby. He handled three 
the first series—three 
more when called back in the second series 
—and was awarded third place. Since 


labroad, | 
with a 


| then I have placed my dogs nine times in 


the ten different stakes in which I have 
started them.” 

Any man should appreciate Mr. Lever- 
ing’s justifiable enthusiasm. I hope he may 
on to even greater glory. In the 
hands of such men—who breed them to 
do things—the Irish setter should get 
somewhere on the come-back trail. The 
individuals that do exist, as 


well as their breeders and owners, deserve 


all the praise and publicity that can be 
given them. It would be a great thing if | 
those who breed at random might stick 
closely to those few sires and dams which 
have really proven their worth. 


KNOW THE SELLER 


NE of our readers recently wrote me 
about an experience in connection | 
with buying a dog, where forged papers 
were furnished. It isn’t advisable to buy 
a dog at any time from a man whom you 
do not know—and know to be utterly 
reliable. With so many responsible per- 
sons from whom dogs may be purchased, 
I can conceive of no reason why anyone 
should have to buy a dog from someone 
of uncertain responsibility—or from some- 
one he does not either personally know or 
who has not been reliably recommended. 
Furthermore, it’s a good idea never to 
buy any dog that you haven't actually seen 
perform in the field before your own eyes 
It is never wise to buy a dog on a mail- 
order basis. If our readers will but use 
discretion in this matter, there should be 
only a minimum of disappointment at 
worst—and that not because of anything | 
willful. | 


| 
| 
| 
GUN-SHYNESS NOT INHERITED | 


HAVE seen any number of natural- 
ly timid-dispositioned bird dogs eased 


| along carefully so that there has not been 


the slightest semblance of gun-shyness. I 
have seen other dogs with naturally bold 
dispositions become both gun-shy and 
bird-shy from improper handling. Both 
gun-shyness and bird-shyness are the re- 
sults of i improper training methods. Neith- 
er, therefore, is an inherited trait. 

‘One of our readers has just written me | 
stating that he has an English setter bitch | 
which is gun-shy, bird-shy and refuses to | 
hunt. He asks for advice as to whether or | 
not to breed her. His doubt exists because | 
of the dog’s gun-shyness and bird-shyness. | 
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IN FLEA KILLING! 


@ Certain death to fleas @ No 
odor @ Retains power — killing 
fleas as they hatch @ Harmless 
to man and dog 


THE BEST FORMULA EVER 
DEVELOPED FOR KILLING PLSAS 


open, POWDER 


Stanco 


Inc. 0c, 25c, $1.50 SIZES 








Beagle Hounds — 


“Greatest little sporting dog in 


existence’ 

Finest Perfected Strain In 
< o America. Dime brings liter- 
% NS aint 
Uray Rorn wo ature. 


MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 
E. A. Kopp, Owner _—_— Johnson Creek, Wis. 





POINTER PUPS 


Seven exceptionally fine or pups, whelped May 
1934. Their Sire, EGYPTIAN SHOT, a winner 18 
times, also producer of winners Pup’ s dam, daughter 


29, 


of Champion Undaunted Rap. Pup’s white, liver and 
ticked; show type and field qualities; write for pic 
tures and breeding. Twenty-five dollars each; worth 


fifty dollars each; shipped and sold on approval; pup 
in excellent health; five generation pedigree. 


HOWARD W. HALL, Moultrie, Georgia 





ARKANSAS COON HOUNDS 


Hunted & Trained in the Ozark Mountains of Arkan- 
sas. Extra high-class Coon Hounds $75.00; No. 
Coon Hounds $50.00; Extra high-class combination tree 
hounds $40.00; Average combination tree hounds 
$20.00; Old Coon Hounds $20.00. Mixed breed tree 
hounds $30.00; Deer hounds $35.00; Fox hounds 
$35.00; Champion Rabbit hounds, real routers, $15.00 
each, $25.00 per pair. Catalogue 10¢ 


T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, Arkansas 














cock, 
and females, 
old, all over d 
type English se‘ter, 
over and fit to look at and breed from; some are imported, 
others 


return to my training preserve in Shohola Falls, 


_ GENTLEMEN SPORTSMEN 


I offer for sale the finest lot of super-tralned grouse, wood- 
and quail dogs, all registered, English setters, males 
blue and orange beltons, two to four years 
stemper. They are the RYMAN’S corrected 
full of pointing instinct, fit to shoot 


American bred. Every dog that is here with me is 
getting plenty of bird work and will be for sale on my 
Pike Co., 


Pa., October 15. Also fifty graded puppies for sale. It’s 


a great bird year, why not a great bird dog? 


G. H. RYMAN Lake Maniwaki, 


Quebec, Canada 
October 15t 15th Shohola Falls, Pa 





| BEAUTIFUL PEDIGREED PUPPIES 


Six litters English Setters and Pointers sired 
by field and bench show winners, whelped 
April, May and June, in perfect condition, 
will ship for approval. Price $10.00 and up 
with all papers for registration. Pedigree on 
request. 


Oak Grove Kennels 


Ina, Illinois 











RABBIT HOUNDS 


Pair Male and Female Rabbit Hounds, 2% years old, 
medium size, good voices, long ears, open trailers. 
Redbone and Blue-Tick breeding. Raised and trained 
together, but no relation. Swamp, briar and brush 
hunters, Hole barkers. Will not mislead you on cold 
trailing. Fast and steady. Good routers. Will stand 
lots of hunting and cold weather. Will trail on snow, 
Neither man nor gun shy. Male $15.60, Female $12.50, 
Pair $25.00, 10 days’ trial. Money back guarantee. 
Bank _ references. Hub Foster, Lynn Grove, Ky. 


Beautiful 
English and Irish Setters 


Irish setter dog four years old, bench winner, 
registered in the A. K. C, and one of his pup- 
pies for sale. 

Several English setters, 
white, black and tan and 
whelped June, 1934, for sale. 
Write Dr. E. B. Miller 
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Elkton, Virginia 
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From that standpoint there isn’t the slight- | 
est reason in the world why he shouldn't 
breed her. 

The only doubt I would have would be 
from the standpoint of her “refusing to 
hunt.” Lack of bird-hunting desire is a | 
trait that could be passed on—just as the 
opposite is true, namely, that a very keen 
hunting instinct can be inherited. It may | 
be, however, that she refuses to hunt as 
an aftermath of the gun-shyness and bird- 
shyness. Thus, whether or not to breed 
her all gets back to the cause of her fail- 
ing to hunt. If she just naturally lacks | 
hunting instinct, that would be a bad fault 
to perpetuate and in that event I should 
not breed her. If, on the other hand, her 
interest in hunting has been killed as a 
direct result of gun-shyness and bird- 
shyness, then I shouldn't hesitate a min- 
ute to breed her, provided before the shy- 
ness came on she showed proper eager- 
ness afield. 

But I repeat that the gun-shyness and 
hird-shyness alone should not discourage 
one from trying for puppies from such a 








IMPORTED ENGLISH BEAGLE | 


Surrey 


West 


Vasterman. 


Owner: Lipperts Kennels, 
Route 17, ‘ 


Chester, N. 


dam. Her offspring, if properly handled, 
would have the same chance as the off- 
spring from parents free from gun-shyness 
and bird-shyness. If gossip I have heard 
is true—and I have no reason to doubt it 

the dam of Manitoba Rap was gun-shy. 
Yet Manitoba Rap himself won the Na- 
tional Fieid Trial Championship in 1909, 
being the first pointer ever to achieve that 
proud title. 


CANINE COURAGE 


pee little time ago, under the same 
caption as above, I related a number 
of examples of courage in dogs I have 
known. The comment tect: to arouse 
particular interest, as I heard from so 
many readers. It was my story which 
prompted William Merchant of Haw- 
thorne, Nevada, to send in a story which 
he felt deserving of notice—and I heartily 
agree with him, The account follows just | 
as Mr. Merchant has written it: 

_“T, O. McKinnon, who sold his Cat 
Creek ranch to the naval ammunition 
depot, had to move his herd of goats to 
another range. He started the 1,800 head 
of Angoras away from the shore of Walk- 
er Lake a few days ago to move them to 
a range in the Winwan Flat country. Mc- | 
Kinnon took personal charge of the herd 
and was accompanied by two well-trained 
shepherd dogs as well as his pet, Peggy, a 
blooded police bitch. 

“Extreme hot weather caused the herd | 
to become restless and they had traveled 
but a short distance when they began to | 
mill around and scatter. McKinnon and 
the dogs worked through the very hot- 
test part of the day in what was an al-! 
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Roth the 
SIRES. For 
Crangle, 


Champion Drink- 
stone Peg by Toi 
of Whitmore and 
Pride of Somershy 


imp. sa Banchory Imp. Ch. Drinkstone 


WINGAN KENNELS, East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 


POINTERS AT STUD 
Nepken Carolina Bill 


iy Shore's 
Ex Paoli Snow 
above dogs are 
seavies to 
Redfield, Y. 
Imp. Boyd of a 
By Ferndale ; 
Ex Glenarm Coronet Ex 
Imp. Blaze of Butterthwaite 
By Ferndale Faro 
Ex Nancy of Butterthwaite 


| 
| 
LABRADORS AT STUD 
| 


Jay F. Carlisle, Owner 


Nepken Carolina Sport 
By Doone’s Jack Frost 
Ex Nellie Speed Queen 
outstanding Field Trial WINNERS and 
approved bitches only apply to George M. 


Carolina Doone 


Imp. Maesydd Marquis 
By Stainton Stanley 
All-aglow- Acorn 
Imp. Witherm Olympus 
By Maesydd Marcus | 
Ex Benetta | 

| 


Faro 








Imp. Drinkstone Mars one. Liddly . 


mp By Ch heard By Ch. Tar 0 
Ss By Ch. Banchory Danil Hamyax 
sd ® ary ry P Danilo Ex. Ch.  Drinkstone Ex Delyn of Liphook | 
Ex Ch. Drinkstone eg 
Peg \| 
For service to the above dozs to approved bitches only, apply to Wingan Kennels | 
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POINTER PUPPIES 
biue-bloods of Pointerdom. Ready 
to develop into gun dogs supreme. Field Trial pros 
pects. Futurity neminees by the famous double cham 
pion, Village Boy-——Frank’s Hoosier Babe. The kind 
of breeding that has backed the unswervable march 
of Pointer supremacy—breeding that is making bird- 
dog history. Get details. Corre- 
spondence invited with sportsmen 
seeking the best. 


Hlandsome, vigorous, 


also 
MERRITT HOUNDS 


For over 30 years the most famous 
original Old-time, long-eared, 
black-and-tan, lone-trailing, cold- 
trailing stayers. Send dime for 
HOUND booklet to the breeders of 
the most renowned real Old Time 











hounds that have ever been pro- 
duced. 
MERRITT BROS., Nichols, N. Y., Rt. 2W 








Labrador Retrievers for Sale 


No trouble to get your limit if you have a 
Labrador along. The dog with the uncanny nose 
and wonderful eyes. Ask the man who owns 
a Labrador. Puppies and youngsters, best of 
breeding, $50.00 and up. 
MAC’S KENNELS 
E. J. McCreary, Norton, Kansas 








Home of Grand American Champion Arbu Betty 


SETTERS — POINTERS — COCKERS 


Pups and ye ung dogs. Pointers by Cushbaum Ben out 
ringer bitches Dogs $35.00 

2 Se tters—Pups by Laurel Mohawk 
of Champion “rhe Betty —$50.00. Flame— 
Cocker pups—Male 335 00—Bitches $25.00. 
Young dogs from $50.00 to. $200.00. All blue bloods. 
Prices F. O. B. 








ROBERT HERNDON 


812 Griswold Bidg. Detroit 








POINTER S 


Doones Jack Frost out of Tip of Joyeuse 
bitch. Dbl. Ch. Village Boy out of Grand- 
daughter of Ch. Muscle Shoals Jake, Ch. 
Islands Greymist. Litters enrolled, whelped 
June 6, and 12, 1934. 


DR. A. C. NORFLEET Tarboro, N. C. 








EAST CENTRAL CONNECTICUT 


8 room Colonial, 135 acres with shooting rights 
on 500 more. Valley is a natural game pocket; 
no better bird shooting in New England; 
grouse, quail, woodcock and pheasants, Dog 
kennels, pheasant pens, modern dairy for 20 
head, Buildings in excellent condition. Now on 
self-sustaining basis. $9,500. Terms. Box No. 88 


°; Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 





Take a POINTER 
from KENNEL OWNERS 





If you feed the 
BALORATION way 
your food .. . ready to feed 
costs you LYge per pound 
Woodway Farms, Smithtown, L. I., writes, 

“BALORATION is better than any food | ever used 
and I've had kennels for over 30 years.” 


Send for Book of feeding charts and 
Tests and Testimonials 

$1.25, 100 Ibs. ..$4.85 F.0.B. Brooklyn 

$1.00 postpa 125 west of Mississippi 






| Jem Animal Food Corp. @ 514 Morgan Ave., Bkiyn. 








Broken Gun Dogs 


Whether you prefer a Pointer—Setter 
Cocker Spaniel—or Springer Spaniel 
as your Field Companion, you certainly 
want a GUN DOG, that 
experienced on game. 


High Class—Well Broken—Bird Dogs 
shown in the field to any one really in- 
terested, 





is thoroughly 


ELCOVA 


Exras C. Vari 


Freedom Plains Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








“Pointer Puppies” 


Best of breeding and ready for fall work. 


Also one or two good shooting dogs. 


Wanasrook Farms Wilawana, Pa. 








RAEBROOK BOY—Pointer 


A great shooting dog North or South; 16 
wins in field trials on grouse, quail and 
pheasants. Heavily shot over, perfectly 
broken, handsome and affectionate; just 5, 
no bad habits. $450.00. Also a good setter. 


W. Lee White, Partrick Road, Westport, Conn. 











FOR SALE— 


Eighteen or twenty 


High Class Registered Shooting Dogs 
Trish and English setters trained 
on quail. No finer dogs to be 
had. Also some of my fine pups. 





M. GOETHE VARNVILLE, S. J 


BROKEN BIRD DOGS 


Pointers, male and female $45 and $65 
each, Trained where birds are plentiful, 
and the kind to get the limit over. Sent 3 


days’ trial, C. O. D. You pay charges. 


GUY W. MOORE 
Route 5 Memphis, Tenn. 

















| most vain attempt to keep the herd intact. | 
“The two shepherd dogs, Bob and 
| Penny, had been through the game before 
and they knew when they had reached 
their limit of endurance. They simply quit 
|} and worked their way to the shade of an 
| old barn on the Wallace ranch where they | 
stayed until late in the evening, when they | 
started for home. Crippled, they limped 
into town late at night, were cared for and 
| are now well on the way to recovery. 
| “But Peggy stayed with her master and | | 
Watch your dog for symptoms of Worms. | | helped him until she dropped by the way- 





For Round and Hook Worms give Ser- — 

GEANT’S SURE-SHOTCAPSULES or SERGEANT'S side, exhausted. McKinnon thought when | 
Purry CAPSULES, Sold by dealers every- he missed her that she had joined the other | 
where. dogs in their quest for shelter from the 


Write For Your Free Cory of “SerGEANT’S 


Dee Beox” en the care of dogs. Our Fass | blistering sun, and he finished the herd- 


Apvice Department will answer questions | | ing job by himself. ; 
on your dog’s health. Write fully. | “Later, when Peggy did not show up 


Feed Sergeant's Dog Food for strength. with the other dogs, the surrounding coun- 
s, : g coun 

JL ORP. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CO | try was thoroughly searched and she was 


2150 West Broad St.. Richmond, Virginia | found under the very bush where she 
a sought shelter when she had gone as far 

A oA * | as she could. She had stuck with the job, 

| working for her master, doing his bidding | 

}and fighting his fight, which must have | 

seemed utterly hopeless to her canine | 
mind, until the very life ebbed from her 


POINTER BITCH body. | 











DOG Medicines and Food 











three years old, white and liver. Extra fine looking “D, e thse m. > 4 
individual, has good speed and range. Good on boih I egey died with her boots on and 
eys and singles, gets right out in the open, but was buried on the government reserva- 


will work close to gun in cover. Very staunch and tion, not by a military squad with full hon- 





teady, backs and retrieves, good on both dead and : 

crippled birds, been heavily shot over two seasons || ors, but by a sorrowing master who keen- 
and well experienced. A high-class shooting bitch, well “es £ : fas 
Sealand Ga dees ti Gandia, aoe Rasen aa 008.08 ly realizes the loss of his most faithful 
No papers. Will ship C.O.D. Subject to six days’ || friend and ally. I was with McKinnon 
trial if express charges guaranteed both ways through a 


your express agent. Claude W. Tuttle, tna, Wlinois || When he buried her and know what her | 
— | sacrifice meant to him. 
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FOR SALE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

No. 1. Trained Rabbit Hounds. We have both 

large Hounds and Beagles. All dogs well WAGS TAIL ON POINT 

broken for the fleld and real gun dogs. Will 4 a 

yun a rabbit until shot or holed. Beagles $30.00, Ovrs.—T have a male pointer eighteen months | 

large Hounds $25.00, All guaranteed, Orders old. This dog is a splendid hunter, very fast and 

from this ad will be shipped when you wish does not flush birds, When pointing he is per- 

J. R. SUITER fectly still, except he wags his tail very slowly. 

Route 10 aliens Hillsboro. Ohi | have been told that he will get over it when 

ws the weather gets colder, as it is due to the green 
bushes and grass. What can be done to correct 








High-Class Shooting Dogs - W. L. Jornen. 
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Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 


** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
**ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 

on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 

setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 

friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 

ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR Both 
eee 2.00 for 
$4.50 $3.25 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & — $2.50 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR Both 
WOUND schstnrocsnccraiincoccons 2.00¢ _ for 
$4.50) $3-25 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 














26.50 for COMPLETE 
ortable Kennel Yard 
Takes only 15 minutes to erect Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7'x14°x5 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y¥. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex 
va, tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 








Pat’d 
ws BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., 
nd (Formerly Scherier's Sona; Est. 1869) 
Canadal 574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 




















Ringnecks, Golden, Silver, 
Amherst, Mutant Pheasants 


Bob White Quail—All Eggs In Season 
Japanese Silkie Bantams Stock @ Eggs 
FRANK W. FULLER Salisbury, N. C. 








We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointer A» I don't think there is anything you can 
we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully do in connection with your pointer’s wagging his 
und thoroughly experienced in the field. Have dos tail when on game. He may get over it with 
uitable for any place they are used; see one, try it be | time and experience—and also better scenting 
fore you bus {They are priced 0 pecsenable every one || conditions may he an important factor. However. 
can own a shooting dog; every trained dog sent for tria | adiaeaeliitaell . 4 aaa . . . os 
also sold on Easy Payment Plan to the ones needing this characteristic is a tendency that some dog 
Don't wait till the season opens, get our prices and in have and never get over. Joe Muncie always 
formation now. Frye'’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. | wagged his tail a bit on point—yet he won a 


National Championship, While I think yours may 
OLD-FASHIONED get over it, there is no definite assurance to 


that effect—nor is there anything you can _do 
LONG. EARED COON HOUNDS aaah tb eae BR ened 5 vee F [Ep] | 


Extra iuh-cla coon hounds, $75.00. No 


hounds, $50.00. Average coon, skunk, opossum minh | SHE MUST BE WORKED 














hound $10.00. No. 1 tree hounds, seven and eight 

years of age, $25.00. Partly trained coon hounds from | Qves.—I have a S-ye ir-old female pointer. 
the very best coon hounds, one and two years of age, | She has been trained by a professional and gets 
$ 08, = he lass bird oe oas.60, Ben y 30 days’ training by a professional each year 
rainec ointer pups, right age or Fa raining eage conical . . nae “ 
$15.00. Rabbit hounds, $15.00, Trial allowed. and does fine all through the hunting season. But 


1000 ENGLISH BLACKNECK 
AND MUTANT PHEASANTS 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Splendid stock—field reared on private preserve. 


Also 
PEDIGREED LABRADOR PUPPIES 
i months old, from imported stock. 


CECIL DAVIES Wingford, Atkins, Michigan 








HENRY FORT, Fort Smith, Arkansas doesn’t forget the handling of birds, but I can’t | 


keep her in and make her hunt where I want | 





= season I am unable to handle her. She 


her Am unable to send her to a trainer this 


POINTERS and SETTERS for SALE || year, so any advice would be appreciated. 


Car. 
Hundred high-class shooting dogs thorough- 


ly trained, fine lookers, healthy, full of vigor ANs What your pointer bitch evidently needs 
and ready to go, no culls, priced to sell is plenty of work before the season. You can’t | 
quick. Must dispose of stock to make room expect her to begin each new year just where 
for new litters. Shipped for trial, satisfac- she left off. She must be put into condition and 


tion guaranteed. Catalogue ten cents. tuned up a bit before each new hunting season. | 








ene — If you can't send her to a professional this year, 
Ock Grove Kennels Ina, Illinois it’s just a clear case of working her yourself. 
I know of no stunt or magic to take the place of | 
" : ° 
Irish Water Spaniels work. a 





—— LIMITS, TO GET ON BIRD-SHY YOUNG SETTER 


Ve that wit the size of it when vou shoot duck and 
in fact Foden ant or other ayo 1 bir ~ without a re Ovrs.--I have a setter pup nine months old. 
triever. Tried and proven for over half a century, you . has i 
don't have to GUESS os “7 P Sens ge i Hie has been out several times with an old dog 

2 *r | but he will not get out very far from me and, 
ALL AROUND RETRIEVER, land or water. Wonder 
ful intelligence, affectionate, easy to handle. Puppic | when he gets a scent of birds or hears them fly, he 
youngsters, trained dogs. SAFE DELIVERY and SAT just runs in the opposite direction. Could you tell 
ISFACTION GUARANTEED : me how to correct this? 

Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. Carvin Rocers. 















RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Supply Stock and Buy What You Raise 
PAYING YOU HIGHEST PRICES— 
Established 20 Years. Big Profits in 
——. New Zealand Whites, 
to start. Big rabbit 

Dock —~ & and monthly market 
bulletin showing prices we pay our 
FON ENTERPRISE Kadress 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Inc. 


Box 41s NEW GEFs Rockland County, N.Y. 


WOULD YOU GIVE $64 FOR 
A JOB PAYING $25 A WEEK? 





and work 12 hours a week? Read full details written by cus 
tomer doing just that breedi: in PR Royal Squabs » 50 eta. 
each, one pound weight 25 days 5 Foote back Fife aad in 
Vestment every 3 weeks. Many more 1934 facts, all new, illus 
trated. Write today, ask for free Squab Library 4, send 
three-cent U.S. stamp. Marketmen in U.S. cities taking 

all our customers can ship. Get st og ed. Learn what, why. 
how, where, prices. Our 34th y 





Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 504 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 








ANS Your puppy seems to be bird shy. It is 

. . to be hoped that he is not gun shy. The less atten. | 
Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. tion you pay to him when in the field, the better | 
it will be. Just leave him to his own devices pret- | 


ty largely and let him find out that there is noth- | 
ing to be afraid of in connection with birds. If he | 


Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live 


delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange rem- 





TARNEDGE FOXES 







Estarcimep 1910 
— Have Won Grand 
franc Show Champ “ saahip 
in U. S. (Beat Fe 





National Ehe rw) 
Four consecutive years 
and One Third of all 


Fox Soild is 
Bred by e Winners 
Make several times the net profit by buying officially cortiied founda- 














edy $1. heals any skin troul le on any ani- | isn’t gun shy, you can work him with an older dog 

mal. (Largest shippers in Dixie.) | and kill birds to the older dog's points, Just ignore | 

ashi | the puppy. Any sort of restraint with him will 

BULLDOG HATCHERY merely tend to aggravate his failing. [Ep.] 

501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas | | 
(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 








tion stock that will produce consecutive generations o e Winners 

and High Priced Pelt with initial cost and maintenance the 1% as 

low or average grade of foxes. Catal jogue. Sahbattis, N. Y. 
———— 
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h = How I@ An ERACE WEED DUCKS 
s ' NO FOOD--NO DUCK NATURAL FOODS MORE DUCKS 
3 —_ nb i) No Duck Call ever made will Teton Wild At small expense you can plant your 
= Ducks down to waters devoid of food. shooting grounds with the foods ducks 
_— : Ducks are tremendous eaters, like. Growth of plants guaranteed. RE- 
For Fall Planting they fly hundreds of miles for ship “t a nod eorend 
! good feeding grounds. Plant lantang now. PIONEERS in the de. 
— ass See Seow: | WILD RICE, WILD CELERY, Velopment tof better HUNTING 
Makes more feed than most seed SAGO PONDWEED SEEDS, ete. iRC BUN Ds with MANY YeaRe ae 
ve z described in free illustrated booklet. EXPE RIEN 
MORE FOOD—MORE DUCKS| © WRITE, describe grounds and receive free planting aie ond booklet, low prices 
Plant Terrell’s Natural Foods. They} i a Wisconsin AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wis. 
ial provide food for ducks ALL the year BEFORE PLANTING ahout services of expert to examine, plan and plant large properties. 
<7 round, and create a permanent feed- 
tly ing place for them. Will restore ducks in swarms. - — 
ck, Wild Celery, Muskgrass, Naias—suitable sure-growing ma- | 
Px terials for all climates and conditions. Game Breedin 
o 38 y EARS’ success. Write. Describe place. 
fans Planting Advice and Booklet Free. 





and Management 


Learn how to raise and manage 
game birds—where to buy eggs 
and stock—news of this field and 
legislation affecting it— through 





| | TERRELL’S $97,0,8t0cK' 


OSHKOSH, WIS.| «tue Your Backyard into Cash!” 
We examine, plan and plant properties | FREE, Ilustrated book ‘Fortune in Frogs’’ tells how, 
Breeder lays 10,000 eggs. Bullfrogs sell $1.00-$3.00 doz. 
No food to buy. No winter work. Market waiting. Write 









AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO. Game Breeder & Sportsman — 
Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds Originators of “CANNED” Frog Leos published monthly—price $2.00 @ gear. 
(Shot over often 1931-32-33) Dept. 106 New Orleans, La. For a limited time we offer 


z with each subscription § six 
Wild Decoy Mallard—$4.00. $3.00 pair illustrated books: Quail Rearing Man 
English Callers—$8.00, $7.00, $6.00, $5.00 pair ual; Pheasant Breeding Manual; More Game Birds by 


Black Mallard—$10.00, $8.00, $7.00 pair TTR \IN NE D L IV E DECOY: S Pot a Natural Enemies; Game Birds—How to 








Belgian Callers—$12.50, $10.00 pair Make Pay on Your Farm; Water Areas—How to 
: . . . a Genuine Pure Midget Type English Cails. Genuine Create and Maintain Them; and Waterfowl Food Plants 
Old—young trained Canada Geese, New low prices. 1935 Wild Gray Mallards, Mated Pairs Large Wild Canada Send $2.00 today at our risk and receive these six books 
Canvas-back — other & ." qe ow restocking Geese. Decoy harness FREE! Also, full-flight oe and Game Breeder & Sportsman for 1 year. 
; grown. (Stay where put.) 100 lots. Duck book 25c, Goose —Pheasants—Quail for stocking shooting areas e 
woklet 25c, Safe arrival. Order at once GUARANTEE live arrival and your complete satis- _GAME BREEDER & SPORTSMAN 
, faction! 205 E. 42 St. New York, N. Y. 


Breman Co., Danville, II. } 


" wie | 2». WILD LIFE NURSERIES 















































gs Box 71Bi0 Oshkosh, Wis. 
- PEEL’S PHEASANT FARM_ | || SPORTING MUTANTS 
= : 1934 hatched English Ringneck Pheasants. Also S 0 G EAS S$ 1900 Range reared, full winged birds (no 
Ny tag agen Ringnecks. Eggs and day . P RTIN PH ANTS ‘ brails). We are developing a superior strain 
0 KS seas . ingnecks - > acknecks ~is stig ark > ston, 
K aie enimunaie a Unde dx Oo Ole. aia: Glin. } oe “ol “The best that fly Pareneaatie | of melanistics. Dark, timid, medium sized, 
% full flight pheasants and guarantee live delivery Melanistic Mutants j and fast fliers, The price is right. 
* Buy carly and get the best birds. Write for full-winged cock Shooting Preserve and || 
Correspondence invited. Hunting Club Special Quantity Offer. Also handle COPPER MINE PHEASANTRY 
on is - | small or large orders for stocking or breeding: | So. Meriden 
‘ncn » V. H. PEEL Pilot Point, Texas Pheasants, Eastern Wild Turkeys, Wild Mallards. | Conn. 
f Genuine Call Duck decoys. | 
t asitinanesteaieaabasntibia a WALLACE GRANGE. EPHRAIM, WISCONSIN 
“Any tingin Gam j 
gan 

















UNEXCELLED . FULL FLIGHT : ar ‘or oo Par- 
—_ . tridge 
ra ~ GAME FARMS ert RINGNECKS —for s orting purposes and 
| eautifyin tates—th i 
s— Purvbeyors to His Majesty QUAIL e DECOYS any climes ine ona Glin 


& —,- —] California Valley Quail 














































































3 in Complete satisfaction guaranteed for free pamphlet to MALIBU 
AY The American Sportsman ORDER NOW || QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
anes 300 range reared Ringnecks, Mongolians, and Mu BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 4 dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
= an We pay expre east of the Rockies | John G. Alley Easton, Maryland Hills. California. 
ress 2. ye. Ly Se. 
tea. : SRP fe = 
ae 4000 FIELD REARED " =e 
sical ‘ * 
OR FULLWINGED PHEASANTS PHEASANTS FOR SALE 
for breeding and shooting preserves 
re) 32-13 weeks... $4.28 Ringnecks for Breeding and Stocking. a fine flock of trained mated pairs of Cana- 
Kr oe Rac — OPER i'7s : ; ot dian Goose Decoys and Breeders. 
i935 stonn : Breeding stock of Reeves, Mutants, Am- Si ‘ 
cates > aioe eves cont Gebben. Watie te rm Also Pure Bred Midget English Calls and 
by ous a of 25 of ecil pr larger bots. Satiel i nerst a sd . r prices. Genuine Wild Gray Mallard Ducks. 
inal in ahd on enon a if good reference ‘ F 
rig 4 sient a tank ” — PHEASANTRY WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
takin - 7 
taking R. S. Skroch, Mor. Independence, Wisconsin pai se New York | Box 403 OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Mass. . — 
7 | 
»| | | BROOK TROUT | Iusure lietter 
ship ; Brook Trout of exceptional quality. by attracting and holding thousands of WILD DUCKS on your shooting 
= I Plecs coders mow fer fell dolivers grounds. Plant GIANT WILD RICE, WILD CELERY, Naias, Musk- id 
Apt k Ey os 9 J. ii grass NOW! Fall is best time to plant. Our materials are GUAKANTEED to 
a iyed eggs in season. Thirty years of || grow, so why experiment? Describe your place; we'll send expert planting ad- 
uA successful propagation. } vice and valuable book FREE! Get our special offers and lowest prices first! 
inert ‘ PARADISE Brook Trout Co., Cresco, Pa. WILD LIFE NURSERIES, Box 71B10, Oshkosh, Wis. 
*2 ' — | “We inspect, plan. plant and stock game preserves” 
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] 
Proposed Migratory Game Bird Seasons | 
p gratory ird S 
Below are printed the dates chosen by the different states under the Government ruling which 
permits 30 shooting days, spread over a period of 15 weeks. These dates have been submitted 
to the President and will become law as soon as he signs the new regulations. 
EXTENT is 
STATE DAYS ON WHICH SHOOTING IS PERMITTED OF 
=u pees it. SEASON ‘ 
\labama Thursday, Friday, Saturday from November 8 to January 12 cesta 10 weeks 
\rizona Saturday and Sunday from October 6 to January 13 15 weeks { 
Arkansas Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday from November 6 to December 15 | 6 weeks 
California Saturday and Sunday from October 20 to December 30 11 weeks t 
Colorado Monday and Tuesday from October 1 and 2, and Saturday and Sunday from October 6 
to January 6 15 weeks 
Connecticut Thursday, Friday, Saturday from October 18 to December 22 10 weeks 
Delaware Thursday, Friday, Saturday from October 25 to December 29 10 weeks F 
Florida Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday from November 22 to January 11 8 weeks f 
Georgia Thursday, Friday, Saturday from November 8 to January 12 10 weeks if 
Idaho Saturday and Sunday from October 6 to January 13 15 weeks ; 
Illinois Saturday and Sunday from October 6 to January i3 15 weeks 
Indiana Thursday, Friday, Saturday from October 4 to December 8 10 weeks 
Iowa Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday from October 10 to November 18 6 weeks 
Kansas Thursday, Friday, Saturday from October 11 to December 15 10 weeks , 
Kentucky Friday, Saturday, Sunday from November 2 to January 6 10 weeks F 
Louisiana Friday, Saturday, Sunday from November 2 to January 6 10 weeks f 
Maine Thursday, Friday, Saturday from October 4 to December 8 10 weeks k 
Maryland Thursday, Friday, Saturday from November 8 to January 12 10 weeks \s 
Massachusetts Thursday, Friday, Saturday from October 18 to December 22 10 weeks 
Michigan Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday from October 3 to November 11 6 weeks t 
Minnesota Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday from October 3 to November 11 6 weeks ; 
Mississippi Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday from November 6 to December 15 6 weeks ; 
Missouri Friday, Saturday, Sunday from October 19 to December 23 10 weeks ' 
Montana Friday, Saturday, Sunday from October 5 to December 9 10 weeks 5 
Nebraska Solid Month from October 16 to November 14 Month 
Nevada Monday and Tuesday, October 1 and 2, and Saturday and Sunday from October 6 to : 
January 6 ‘ 15 weeks | is 
New Hampshire l'riday, Saturday, Sunday from October 5 to December 9 10 weeks : 
New Jersey Thursday, Friday, Saturday from October 18 to December 22 10 weeks i 
New Mexico Saturday and Sunday from October 13 to January 13 14 weeks & 
New York Thursday, Friday, Saturday from October 4+ to December 8 10 weeks 
Long Island Thursday, Friday, Saturday from October 25 to December 29 10 weeks 
North Carolina Thursday, Friday, Saturday from November 8 to January 12 10 weeks ; 
North Dakota Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday from October 3 to November 11 6 weeks f 
Ohio Thursday, Friday, Saturday from October 4 to December 8 cei 10 weeks A 
Oklahoma Saturday, Sunday, Monday from October 20 to December 24 10 weeks ‘ 
Oregon Friday, Saturday, Sunday from October 19 to December 23 ; 10 weeks 
Pennsylvania Thursday, Friday, Saturday from October 18 to December 22 10 weeks ' 
Rhode Island Friday, Saturday, Sunday from November 2 to January 6 10 weeks ' 
South Carolina Thursday, Friday, Saturday from November 8 to January 12 10 weeks 
South Dakota Friday, Saturday, Sunday from October 5 to December 9 10 weeks ' 
Tennessee Thursday, Friday, Saturday from November 8 to January 12 10 weeks f 
Texas Friday, Saturday, Sunday from October 26 to December 30 10 weeks I 
Utah Friday, Saturday, Sunday from October 12 to December 16 10 weeks 
Vermont Friday, Saturday, Sunday from October 5 to December 9 10 weeks 
Virginia Thursday, Friday, Saturday from November 8 to January 12 10 weeks 
Washington Friday, Saturday, Sunday from October 19 to December 23 10 weeks 
West Virginia Solid Month from November 1 to November 30 Month 
Wisconsin Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday from October 3 to November 11 6 weeks 
Wyoming Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday from October 3 to November 11 6 weeks 
Two states took a solid month; eight took 6 weeks; one took 8 weeks; thirty took 10 weeks; 
one took 11 weeks; one took 14 weeks; and five took 15 weeks. Some of the states apparently 
included Sunday notwithstanding the fact that state laws prohibit Sunday shooting. 
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Water Proof WARM Wind Proof § Wear Proof Washes 


The terrific force of water Rear Admiral Byrd An airplane propeller Fight thousand rubs on Giaranteed not to 
from a fire- hose leaves chose Buck Skein on fails to blow out candle the emery wheel before shrink, fade, or scuff up 
Buck Skein bone dry. his South Pole flight. protected by Buck Skein. Buck Skein showed wear. after washing. 


100% t 
Water Proof a 


sTyLe “A” 























































TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Ver could play a fire-hose on my new and improved wATSRORCOrR® ey 
Buck Skein Jacket, and though the force of water would ol) Df NT 





Also made in 
“Arctic” Blue 


knock you over, not a drop could seep through. This pro- 1 (Navy) 
avy) 


cess, developed exclusively for me by DuPont, makes Buck teal 
Skein 100°, waterproof . . . bone-dry waterproof. 
Whether Buck Skein is worn by Admiral Byrd in the fierce 
gales of the Antarctic, or whether you wear Buck Skein to 
hunt in, fish in, or as a general utility jacket, whether it be 
water, wind, or freezing cold, your Buck Skein will stand 
the test unflinchingly. 

Furthermore, if you examine Buck Skein under a magnify- 
ing glass, you would see that it is now constructed like 
talons of steel interlocking in a vise-like grip. In spite of 
its hidden strength, Buck Skein, to the eye, and to the 
touch, has the velvet softness of downy suede. No wonder, 
then, Buck Skein is guaranteed. 


The new Buck Skein—Style ‘“‘A’—has greater warmth, 
longer wear, and added beauty because of the following 
improvements: For warm comfort note the soft fleece lining 
and the concealed knitted wristlets; note the slashed rein- 
forced pockets and the self-bottom band—the ‘“‘Cossack’’. 
Button style as illustrated or, if you prefer, comes with the 
heaviest Talon Slide Fastener made. My new shade I call 
“‘Honey Brown”’ because it’s a honey; it’s a deep tobacco 
brown that does not show dirt easily. The Jacket also 
comes in “‘Arctic Blue” a rich deep popular Navy. 


GO TO YOUR DEALER 
for Buck Skeins and see these amazing values with your 
own eyes. Go now! However, if he is all sold out, then 
mail me the coupon, enclose your check or money order, 
and I’ll see that you get your new Buck Skeins quick, and 
prepay all carrying charges myself. 


Baa Stns OF 


Style ‘*B’’ is made for those men who need only a shower-proof Buck 
Skein Jacket. Hence there is a big saving in price. The natural heat 
of your body is locked in and the biting cold shut out. Buttons $4.50 
or Talon Slide Fastener $5.50. 


The Buck Skein Shirt known to millions, looks like soft velvety suede 
and wears like leather. Collar attached; big fisted pockets; coat style. 
Extra warm. Money back guarantee not to shrink or fade. New honey 
brown color. $3.00. —_ 

The Buck Skein Vest, not pictured here, is a regular vest. fleece lined, 
waterproof, with non-rust metal snappers; three wide pockets; “Honey 
Brown”. Very warm. $2.50. 

FTF AAA e eGR RRR RARRR RARER ARK ERARER AREA eee 8 

















= BUCK SKEIN JOE, care of Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Makers = 
. 212 Fifth Avenue, Dept. C10, New York City. 

& See that I get my new Buck Skein in the style and color checked. 

® Style “A” Button Jacket . . $6.00 () or with Talon Slide Fastener . . $7.00 () = 
® Style “B” Button Jacket . . $4.50 () or with Talon Slide Fastener . . $5.50 () 

+ Jacket Colors: Brown () or Navy 1) 

. Vest (Brown) $2.50 0 Buck Skein Shirt (Brown) $3.00 1) 

= Give neck band or chest size............. ° 

= Here's my check (J or money order 0 
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FROM LONG KEY TO NOVA SCOTIA, the famous sportsman and writer, REX BEACH, 
has matched his skill and vitality against the big game fish of the Atlantic! Below he tells how 
he lights a Camel after fighting it out with a heavy fish — and soon “feels as good as new.” 


REX BEACH EXPLAINS 


how to get back vim and energy when “Played Out” 


“Any sportsman who matches his 
staminaagainst the fighting strength 
of a big game fish,” says Rex Beach, 
“has to put out a tremendous 
amount of energy before he lands his 
fish. When I've gotten a big fellow 
safely landed my next move is to 
light a Camel, and I feel as good 
as new. A Camel quickly gives me 


a sense of well-being and renewed 
energy. As a steady smoker, I have 
also learned that Camels do not 
interfere with healthy nerves.” 
Thousands of smokers will rec- 
ognize from their own experience 
what Mr. Beach means when he 
says that he lights a Camel when 
tired and “feels as good as new.” 


And science adds confirmation of 
this refreshing “energizing effect.” 

That’s why you hear people say 
so often: “Get a lift with a Camel.” 
Camels aren’t flat or “sweetish.” 
Their flavor never disappoints. 
Smoke Camels steadily—their finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS do 
not get on the nerves! 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS— Turkish and 
Domestic—than any other popular brand. 


“Get a LIFT 
with a Camel !” 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


CAMEL’S 
Costlier Tobaccos 
never get on 
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